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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
School 
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Carnegie Hall, New 
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Orleans, Louisiana 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Mitter Vocat 
appointment 


Art-Sci- 
only 


Exponent-Instructor of 
ENCE Auditions by 


Hall, N. Y¥ 
Address 


Riz Carnegie Phone, 1350 Circle 


Secretary 





Me 
AND 
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JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 

responsible positions 
For all 
Hall 
Tel 


particulars apply to 


yo Carnegie 154 West s7th St 


Circle 1472 





DUVAL, 
TEACHER O} 


SINGING 


Italian and French Opera 


»4 Carneoue Hau 


ART 
Teacher, 
Columlus 71490 


s at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
tternoons el itso Curcle 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAI 


Mre Hlenky Smock Hoice 
( Central Park West 


Consulting 


rel 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth Street, New York. 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West &sth Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


Hall, New York City. 


7o1 Carnegie 





SCHOOL, 
Training, Musical t a 
iP 


RT 


har 


Ff, Bl 
sight Singing 


‘ | 
Norma 


' blic and Private Schoo! 
Specia ching for 


church 


Address: Brooklyn School, 45 I f I’! 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Interpretation Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
St. Nicholas Ave New 


lechnu 


Residence York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management 
1425 Broadway New York 


Vocal Studio 
N. Y lel 


Annie Friedberg 


W. 67th St 1405 Columbus 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 


Singing 
Hall 
Rochelle, N. Y¥ 


Voice Culture-——Art of 
Studio: Carnegt 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New 





Maur. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Mus'c, 
Syracuse University 
classes cons.sting of 
Appointments by Mail 
Hau New York 

Cirele 


Special rates to from 


five to twenty-five pupils 
CARNEGIE 
Phone 


Srupio: 611 


1350 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York 


Phone, 8005 Morningside 





FRANCIS ROGERS, ’ 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
14 East 6ad Street, New York 
Felephong 61 


TEACHER 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Hall Tel. 1350 


fab Carnegie 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hail 


JANE 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
iay West 6oth St.. New York. 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborlood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
now Studios, instruction in all departments, 
siaff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Moe, Anna Zieoter, Director 


Broadway Cioteapgiee _ Opera 
Bidg.), New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


1425 House 





HENRIETTA SPEKF-SEELEY. 
SOPRANA-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
iway, Metrupolitan Opera House. N, Y 
—_ yee ted 2184 Batheate Ave., N. Y 
Phone, 3967 Tremont. 








ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


1o14 Carnegie Hall, New York 





BOGERT, 
SINGING 


WALTER L. 
ART 


that 
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throat.” 
291 Morningside 


does tire the 


N.Y 


not 


Tel 


“The method 


130 Claremont Ave., 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Voice Building and 
Hall, 
Circle 


Artistic Singing 
New York 


Teacher of 
Studio: 815 Carnegie 


Phone, 764 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
8:14 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 


gai Circle 





PACHELLER, 
AND REPERTOIRE 
Avenue, York 
Hill 699 

HELEN 


MRS. WILLIS E. 

VOICE PLACEMENT 
Studic 180 Madison New 

Telephone, Murray 


EDMUND J ETHEL 





ae SERS OT: 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Theo Karle 
Tel 


VOCAI 
Teacher of 


703 Carnegie Hall Cirele 1350 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 

SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


Studio rogth Street 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M,, 


American Voice Specialist Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Wighest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


200 West io7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. ? 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 

Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 

Hall. Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Scientifically taught 
Larg 


Carnegie 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone. 3187 Gramercy. New York City 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays), Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: s0g Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River, 


New York City 
7975. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly 


44 West 86th 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Street New York 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Ceeil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Braslau and 


Studio 


New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West s7th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053 








WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
Ave New York City 

6568 W Tremont. 


Montgomery 
Tel 


1743 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


111 E. 6ad St., New York Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal 
Address, J 


Method 
CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction, Lehmann 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 1soth 
St., N. ¥. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. ‘ 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Soprano. 


PIANO 


Dramatic 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
’upils Received, 
607. West Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 137th New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan 

Bidg.), N ’. Wednesdays 

All Mail to «11 Morgan 


Opera House 
and Saturdays 


Ave., Norwalk. Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

House, 1425 
Phone, Bryant 


Broadway, 
1274. 


Metropolitan Opera 
York 


New 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF 
67th 





SINGING 


so West New 


Street 


Phone, Columbus 8462 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyrie Diction 

257. West &6th Street ; New 


Defects 


York 


lelephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End New York City 
Phone, Riverside 3469. 


Avenue, 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Street, New 


35 East York City 





LAURA FE. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 

Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Studio Hall 


Downtown Steinway 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 62d St. 

Complete given to students 

from th highest perfection. 

CARRI, Directors. 


230 E. 
musical education 
beginning to the 


r& 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
West tozd Street, New York. 
Phone, 366. 


251 


Riverside 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 

Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
Summit, N 


Address: 


(In J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Park Wes* New York 

Tel. 4474 Academy 


424 Central 





DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
810 Carnegie Hatt : : : New Yor« 
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Stanley GARDNE ER Tesener 
1 Gladstone Avenue . it, Montreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


preg cus = ee 


Open f Recital Engagements. 
Studio. tor Ver Vv oire. 
var io for riVelee, Opera and separ el cio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGELHARDT veins 


Address: 61 West S3rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy er 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Se ae 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone guédien 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRAL' 
Dr "7 probed Haaaison a 
Suite 40, M itan Overs ‘House, Building, 














PO=2%7 








New York 








“9 York City. 
de ¥-- of a Ry - Arties but everyone can 
HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Muste 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Convenmy, Voice Instauctor anD 
Assistant Teacher to pitas By c=. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy sare 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


TEACHING AT 


1716 Chestnut St., caer Pa., Tues. and Fri. Aft, 
1914 Diamond St. + Philadelphia, Pa. 


carole WILLARD rs 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE i 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Ping 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, i. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 























M jitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Fm ng mo 40 o New York 
FOSTE MEZZO- 
OSTER conteratro 


Address: J. . Reg $ 235 W. 1024 St., N.Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
lnternatignally ized as PM Voice Builder, 
ice Repairer and Coach. 
for Come, 


ones Goan: ae, Punts 
ee oe oe Teacher of 

ether cpemeerel news. Studios 508 Odd 
Temple, Cincinnati, Obie. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Organist 
tudio: 120g Kimball Building . . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apolle Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St., NewYork Phone: Cirole 1746 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmane Bldg. St, Paal, Mian. 


RAYMOND WILSON |: 


Pianist Syracese aie OO an New York 


*BPUEMMELI 


I Concert Pianist 
€ 2108 Lafayette Ave.. 














St. Louis, Mo 


cus HAMMANN 





Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 


Beth-El, Union rie Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., York. 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 
F-*| sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 
| others. 
118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 

















COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO «mu... 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street - New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 











OPEN | Nd Katte obl GACEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Stu: bridge, Mass. 
Transcontinental 
UL] == Tour of Canada 
Ste. pres de o Goat, 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, Ficet National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


: <x R nina t Tr 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michiga, “hgonas Chicago, tl. 


BONG! 


SAYS: 
“In examining a student’s 
goige and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 


There is MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St 




















MADAME VALERI 











ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicage 


esHUGO 


COMPS 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE cern: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompanies 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, BIS sh 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


i fcc 1 


Seely wi with Fried PAL Philharmonic 

hony Orchestra, etc. 

“‘STUmEO. a Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 























?PESCIA 


OF MILAN 
F D TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
11] Weet Tied Street, Hew York 





PCARRARA 


Soprano 
A mn area 





] Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


Tas Aat or Sinaine. 
Indorsed y Chal 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studie: 
———__ =) Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Sow 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


H 
AN 
N 
Ss 
Tel.: 216 Auduboo 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 2 2 New York 





Cellist 


561 West 147th St. 








tare HOFFMANN == 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 


Sole Management: Giacomo Bourg 
18 West 77th Street New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. saa 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEI DER 


And Assis 
THE ART OF “SINGING 
wr, Concert, Cassense, Ormra 
P 








rmcz>a 





























5 Ss AY L Oo R “The Lenox,’ ruce and 1gth Fhe actette Po 
a MARIE TIFFANY 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT FRANCES DE VILLA mane AND em 
COS WEST 110 I Cubed” ii 956 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Hie May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


¢ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 eee musa York 


‘ersonal Addres 
479 West. ‘4eth Street, 








"hew York 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





212 W. S9th St.; New York City. 5329 Circle 


Studio: 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, mare Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, =e Elendrick Eugene Wialtee 
Marshal at ‘Wecis —~ 
Wilbur, Umberto aed, Marion Weeks, 
other singers in opera and “church work, 












MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Tescher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchburg, Va. 


* GILBERTE 


c In recitals of his own works 


Successful songs: “The 
: evil’s Love-song,” “Even- 


ing Song,” “Two Roses, 
T “Busky Lullaby,” “Come 

Out in the Sweet Spring "Night Ng 

HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 

Tel. 8570 Bryant 











DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piane School 839 Carnegie Hall } 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street jNEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860. 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 00 


GRAND PRIZES 


CREAGO 893° ST Lous O8 
* 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
esv 1963 


SEND FOR 
.~ OUR 
'ALOGUES 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 





Dramatic Director, MILDRED —— 


ApplyZto President. 962'Eighth Avenue, fer All informatio» | 
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B RAD BURY || The Best Bargain is Quality— 


1854——_-NEW YORK 1919 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manulecturers, 460 Fifth Avenue (THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ware is still ~— built by its ar 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER maker 












































: ion es We AND TEACHER, ou q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
Nature’s Magical eae West 29th Street, Brookiyn University of Chicago, calves aiey of Illinois, Uni- 
‘ce Pastill versity of Wisconsin a orthwestern Univer- 
sieawetocice ee F Tr reurey © L A N I St sity, is the best proof of its ree eee tone 
AUBERGIER S LE CHICAGO qualities and durability : 
PASTILLES MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
‘ns Choi hs now Yor"Gong” Senn fs Law ‘Roases | | THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: © MAKERS 
Not only do these dainty Address: eee: “l~  ~eee Room 21 








, h Pastilles of wild let- 
tice juice (famed in the 1! HAMILTON MORRIS 
medical profession for its i CONDUCTOR Teacher & 

i infl . ag- ‘ 
poring. Wry a Bi 17 Revere Place, Breokiya, N. Y. Tel, 6685 Bedford A. B. Ch ase Pi ano Co. 
maneiciad wir CADMAN 
But after singing, they are WAKEFIELD 











. se 
agreeably refreshing and COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Sleasing to the palate. = male CRARReiR os Hee Upright and Grand Pianos 
usie-Talk.” AND- 
A liberal trial box will be Address: Care of WHITE-SUITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 
sent on request to the im- ° e 
porter, or on sale at the Reproducing Player Pianos 
better pharmacies, 
‘ ERA & CO., Inc. 
maint nme to ta SANT Offices: 9 East 45th Street — - New York City 
chigan venue, ic . ‘ 
winches Mgt: Heensel & Joven, Acclian Hall, Now Yert. Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 
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THE 
Composer—Conductor _ , 1st others rye ] W ] M r 
112 Weet Stet Street New York Riverside 7524 
all 15teach Original Welte-Mignon 
VAHDAH O} -BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
iorainger A jc guitar or lute accompaniments OU know Paderewski's riaauet” 
of all ZAni MRO intrumente . ve = Co ot world cuneee. ry orn ew CABINET REP RODUCING P LAYER 
io: 61 16th or! t — beau- 
nen pipemaete Ghaiy arintol on the test 0d promt for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
2 MARGOLIS whe es MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 
mM TU 
E venues toy —e y errtt Pr: With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
1 24 West 40th Street, New York. f Edition Shoet Musie— Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 
Seeneh ‘or 15c you can se rom 
a complete catalogue of THE WELTE-MIGNON COMPANY 
Mezz0-Soprano 
ree need pine gen fone a W. GITTINS, President x : 
118 West 77th Street New York P as ‘‘Madrigale’” Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue - . lew York City 
“Il Trovatore, ee “* Hu- 














GRACE WHITE|§ x7 se 
Syracuse — woeuamae York Dance" ~ practi y all the 


‘ ASCHENFELDER tint om Century Edin EDMUND GRAM 





























jee ae ee ee Yea GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
——— ded and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
‘DILLING TONE QUALITY 
5 Mes wate 8 nds dein a. Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 
. e 9 e,° 

Ovie Mesias Edition JOHN McGHIE|A. SINIGALLIANO 
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London May Have a New Covent Garden Opera House 


NEW FEDERATED BOARD OF MUSIC INDUSTRIES INAUGURATES CAMPAIGN FOR GREATER ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF SALE AND USE OF BRITISH PUBLICATIONS AND FORMATION OF NEW MUSICAL SOCIETIES— 
TO AGITATE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL CONSERVATORY WITH ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES, 

AND TO ERECT A NEW STRUCTURE WHERE ALL MUSICIANS, MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS 





CAN MEET IN CONFERENCE 


LORD MAYOR IS CHEERED WHEN HE EXPRESSES HOPE THAT PARLIAMENT WILL SOON PUT A DUTY ON ALL IMPORTED 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HAMILTON HARTY CHOSEN TO LEAD MANCHESTER’S GREAT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


London, February 10, 1920—On January 30 I dined 
with the Lord Mayor of London city. I must admit, how- 
ever, that as there were more than 400 guests at the tables, 
my share of the honor and glory is not very great. Nev- 
ertheless, I feel that the present Lord Mayor of London, 
who is the successor of an enormous number of Lord 
Mayors stretching back to times remote, and long before 
Dick Whittington held office in 1406, is entitled to a para- 
graph in the Musica Courter. He is chief of the directors 
of the Royal Academy of Music and a very ardent sup- 
porter of the Opera. He presided last night at the in- 
augural dinner of the Federated Board of Music Industries. 
The objects of the new federated board 
are numerous, but I select what I con- 
sider to be the most important: (a) To 
encourage and develop the sale and use 
at home and abroad of British musical 
publications and musical instruments; (b) 
To arouse public opinion to recognize the 
importance of music and to demand pro- 
vision for it in the new program of edu- 
cational development; (c) To encourage 
the formation of choral societies and glee 
clubs, and to advocate the establishment 
of municipal bands and orchestras; (d) 
To agitate for the establishment of a 
national conservatory in London with 
branches in the principal cities, as insti- 
tuted on the continent. 

There is to be a large building devoted 
exclusively to the work of the Federated 
Board where all musicians, manufactur- 
ers, publishers, can meet in conference. 
At the dinner last night in the Connaught 
Rooms, off Kingsway and nearly opposite 
the beautiful opera house the late Oscar 
Hammerstein built, there were many 
speakers. The Lord Mayor said that 
London needed a new opera house. The 
present opera house in Covent Garden, 
like the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, is situated where traffic is 
heavy and frequently congested. The 
building is comfortable enough inside, 
but those who depend on carriages and 
motor cars to get away have to wait an 
outrageously long time in dense crowds 
before the traffic can move on. To this 
the London Mayor objected. He was 
tremendously cheered when he expressed 
the hope that parliament would soon put 
a duty on all imported musical instru- 
ments. Evidently the manufacturers 
present were not unanimously free trad- 
ers. Perhaps every manufacturer believes 
in protection for his class of goods and 
free trade for everybody else. It seems 
to me that a country like England, de- 
pending almost entirely on foreign trade 
and doing most of the carrying for the 
entire world, must have a policy which 
makes living cheap and allows wages to 
be low in order to compete with other 
countries which have raw material. But 
this same free trade has done no end of 
damage to the musical instrument makers 
of the island kingdom. Before the war 
the country was deluged with German 
pianos. I, myself, once heard four piano 
recitals in one day in London when all the 
pianos used were German, American, and 
French. The statesman who attempts to 
introduce a protective tariff will have his 
hands full, however. The cost of living 
in the United States is the great war 
cry of the free traders. It will be very 
interesting to watch the Federated Board 
and see how it will get protection for its 
own business and leave all other trades 
and manufactures free to the unrestricted 
competition of the world. Imagine the 
consternation among the manufacturers 
of the United States if all protective tariffs were to be swept 
away and the wares of the world admitted free. That is 
what the musical instrument makers of Great Britain have 
had to put up with for nearly a century. 


Ye Nosre Lrprettist. 


Another speaker at the dinner was Lord Howard de 
Walden. He is a very great power for good in the 
musical world of London. He it was who wrote the 
librettos for Josef Holbrooke’s operas which Sir Thomas 
Beecham produced a few years ago. He advocated great 
concert halls in the poorer parts of London with popular 
prices. He does not believe in confining music to a very 
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Woman Conducts Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Ethel Smyth Creates Sensation When She Directs 
the Orchestra Through an Exquisite Program 
of Symphonic Works 





special class in a few high priced concert halls. He was 
asked to propose the toast of “London, the center of the 
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RUTH RAY, 


The young American violinist who made a successful debut in New York last 
November, earning the admiration of the music lovers and professionals who gath- 
ered in Carnegie Hall, as well as the respect and warm approval of the critics. 
On February 13 and 14, Miss Ray appeared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, when, judging from the reports from Chicago, the talented violinist eB 


repeated the success she earned in New York. 


: 0000 


musical world,” but he said that when he compared the 
concert halls and the orchestras of London and its eight 
million inhabitants he could not propose the toast. Said 
he: “One tiny spot has been discovered in this eight mil- 
lions, and was being provided for. But outside of this 
spot there is a complete and undiscovered country which 
none of the musical trades had attempted to cater for.” 
Viscount Burnham made the statement that “the music 
trade, take it all through, had been one of the most un- 
organized in the country.” The speeches were not too 
long and were full of the greatest interest and value to 
all those who make their living in the music trades and 
the musical profession, but what will come of the effort 





of the Federated Board remains to be seen. Musical 
people rarely keep in harmony long. Many of the most 
prominent musicians of England were present, although 
for the’ time being the most urgent business is to organize 
the directors and workmen of the piano manufacturing 
houses. 

New Works. 

On the preceding evening I attended the 812th concert 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society, being its third concert 
of the 108th season, The one great work on the program 
was Brahms’ fourth symphony and its nearest compeer 
was Delius’ violin concerto. The splendid symphony was 
intelligently conducted by the young Eng- 
lish conductor, Adrian Boult, whose work 
as the conductor of the orchestra for the 
Russian ballet season at the Empire The- 
ater last autumn has already been com- 
mented upon in these columns. Albert 
Sammons was cheered and recalled many 
times to the platform for his poetic and 
vigorous playing of the Delius concerto. 
I do not believe that this admirable vio- 
linist has ever given concerts in the 
United States. He apparently has too 
many concerts in England at present to 
allow him to think of a foreign tour. It 
is to be hoped that he will not be played 
out before he sets out to conquer other 
worlds. That plan has been tried be 
fore, and always with ill success. The 
other works on the varied program were 
an oriental suite, “Beni Mora,” by 
= Gustav Holst, and “Hymn to Aphrodite,” 
by Granville Bantock. This same com- 
= poser’s “Overture to a Greek Tragedy” 
was recently played with pronounced 
success at the Queen’s Hall under the 
= direction of Hamilton Harty. The con- 
= cert was one of the series-given by the 
young English pianist, Anderson Tyrer, 
who has let himself be heard in a number 
of concertos of late. He succeeds best in 
those works which do not demand the 
stress of storm and fury for their success. 
In fact, he is inclined to be a little tame 
and all too proper. A modicum of mu 
sical profanity, so to speak, would not be 
unwelcome in his pensive, poetic, and 
perfect playing. Even the best of beef 
needs salt. 

Forty MINuTES From BeEp. 


Albert Coates conducted what was, no 
doubt, a masterly performance of a lyr- 
ical symphonic poem entitied “Flamma 
Artis,” which lasted forty minutes by the 
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= clock, and forty hours by the weary 
2 senses. If Shakespeare’s Puck could put 
= a girdle round about the earth in forty 
= minutes, why should Georges d’Orlay 


require the same long interval to put a 
girdle round about a lyrical symphonic 
poem? The program book informed me 
that “it is necessary to be acquainted with 
the first two parts of the triology to 
recognize the themes as they appear in 
the final work.” Consequently, as 
“Flamma Artis” was the final work, I 
failed to recognize the themes. A poem 
of 150 lines by Comte de Zoghed, who- 


ever that euphoniously cognominated 
gentleman may be, was the basis of 
“Flamma Artis.” It starts with “Do I 


live? Does my heart still beat?” When 
the trumpets and trombones began in 
earnest to state that they at least were 
alive, my frivolous brain could think of 
nothing nobler than the boy’s description 
of a pipe, as “a long piece of hole with 
some brass fastened around it.” 
GreeK Meets—RUSSIAN, 

I am sorry I was at another concert 
when a Greek girl, Eurydice Dracom, gave a piano recital 
of the Russian Scriabin’s music exclusively. How old 
(Continued on page 23.) 








Alexander Glazounoff Coming Next Season 

The Musicat Courter learns that Alexander Glazounoff, 
the Russian composer and pianist, for ten years director 
of what was formerly the Imperial Conservatory of Music 
at Petrograd, is under contract for appearances in 
America as a pianist during the entire season of 1920-21. 
Glazounoff is still in Petrograd, but it is expected that 
conditions will permit him to leave within a month or two 
He will be under the management of S. Hurok. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra Is 
Disrupted by Musicians Strike 


DISMISSAL OF CONCERTMASTER FRADKIN LEADS TO WALKOUT OF THIRTY-SIX MUSICIANS BEFORE CONCERT—CABOT 
INSISTS ORCHESTRA WILL CONTINUE—THREE-FOURTHS OF MEN HAVE JOINED UNION—STRIKING MEMBERS ATTEND 
REHEARSAL—CHICAGO OPERA OPENS TWO WEEKS’ SEASON—RAISA, GALLI-CURCI, GALL, MACBETH, GARDEN, 
RUFFO, BONCI, GALEFFI, SCHIPA, DOLCI, AND MAGUENAT HEARD IN LEADING ROLES—TARASOVA WARMLY 
APPLAUDED IN RECITAL—NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY PLEASES IN SECOND CONCERT 


Boston, Mass., March 7, 1920.—Probalsly the most un- 
jortunate and pathetic episode in the long and glorious 
musical history of this city took place last night in Sym- 
phony Hall, when the scene of strife between the trustees 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the musicians that 
compose it was transferred from the daily press to the 
auditorium where the concerts are given. The patrons of 
the symphony concerts appreciated the gravity of the situ- 
ation perhaps for the first time last evening, when thirty- 
six of the ninety-one members of the orchestra refused 
to appear upon the platform to take part in the scheduled 
performance. This action was caused by the refusal of 
the trustees to reinstate Frederic Fradkin, the celebrated 
violinist and concertmaster, who had been dismissed Fri- 
day because of alleged breach of contract, 

Although the concerts usually begin promptly at 8 
o'clock, only a few more than half of the players were in 
their accustomed seats at that hour, At about 8:20 Con- 
ductor Pierre Monteux, accompanied by Judge Frederick 
P. Cabot, president of the trustees, walked to the front 
of the platform while the audience applauded vigorously. 
They bowed their acknowledgments and, as soon as the 
applause subsided, Judge Cabot addressed the people as 
follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, this orchestra was founded for a great 
ideal, to increase America’s ideals of beauty, of honor and of noble 
ness. The members of this orchestra have written contracts pro 
viding that each member shall do his full duty during each concert 


and that he shall obey the rules of the organization, Tonight cer 
tain of these gentlemen have declined to come upon the stage be- 
cause of the action of the trustees in dismissing one of their mem 
bers for refusing to obey the rules of the organization. This will 
necessitate a change of program tonight. These men whom you see 
upon the platform have come forward, loyally and courageously 
(Here Judge Cabot was interrupted by applause) to live up to their 
obligations and duties, realizing that the action of the trustees has 
nothing to do with them, <A great principle is at stake, § a re- 
sult of the war we have thought that honor and nobleness walked 
among us once more. When those others who have refused to 
appear upon the platform tonight have had time to think over their 
action, I hope that they will come out. I ask your indulgence. 

Judge Cabot and Mr. Monteux then retired from the 
platform; and when the conductor reappeared announce- 
ment was made that the program would include the 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture of Mendelssohn; a Haydn sym- 
phony; Borodin’s “On the Steppes of Central Asia,” which 
was the only number taken from the original program, and 
a Saint-Saens concerto for cello, in which Jean Bedetti 
played the solo part. Mr. Monteux was recalled several 
times after the performance of the Haydn symphony, and 
again at the conclusion of the program. In fact, the ap- 
plause at the end was so insistent that an encore was 
given—an unheard of event at the symphony concerts. 
No doubt a good share of this demonstration was intend- 
ed for the men, and Mr. Monteux motioned them to rise 
and share the applause with him, 

Orcuestra Witt Go ON, 

When Judge Cabot was asked during the intermission 
what attitude the trustees assumed with regard to the 
strike, he said: 

We have not conferred as yet and I am not prepared to speak 
for them, I first received word that members would not play before 
1 left my home at 7.15. I do not know which members played and 
who did not. Those who refused to play violated their contract. 
We have no other business relations with them than as contained in 
the contracts, No third party, union or otherwise, enters into our 
relationship with the individual orchestra member, What our course 
may be is perfectly obvious and yet I can only speak for myself. 
The Symphony Orchestra will go on and the concerts will continue. 
Ot that I can give assurance. 

FrapKin A Union Man, 

The prelude to all this trouble happened before one of 
Harvard series of concerts at Saunders Theater the Thurs- 
day evening, when Mr, Monteux is reported to have or- 
dered Mr, Fradkin to dress with the players instead of 
using the same room with the conductor, as has been the 
custom, When the concertmaster entered the room Mr. 
Monteux is said to have informed him that the room was 
ior the management, and since he, Fradkin, now was onc 
of the musicians (having joined the union a few days be- 
fore), and on their side, he had better use their room. 
Fradkin then went to the general room, where the news 
of the break spread rapidly, and it seems that a strike was 
averted at that time only through the efforts of the union 
committee and of the concert master himself. The press 
treated: the affair sensationally Friday morning, and those 
who anticipated excitement at the afternoon concert were 
not disappointed, Mr, Monteux’s appearance at the open- 
ing of the concert was the signal for unusually hearty 
applause—when one considers the fact that it is generally 
polite and perfunctory. It was clear that the audience 
sided with the conductor, After an admirable perform- 
ence of Berlioz's “Fantastic” symphony, the applause broke 
out anew, and this time it took on the aspect of a demon- 
stration. Mr. Monteux left the platform, but was recalled, 
and, after the second recall, he motioned to the players 
to rise and acknowledge the applause with him. All 
obeyed the conductor’s gesture except Mr, Fradkin, The 
audience evidently regarded the concertmaster’s failure to 
rise as an affront and as a sequel to the. Cambridge in- 
cident, and there was considerable hissing. That the 
feeling was not unanimously hostile to the concertmaster, 
who ies really been very popular in Boston, was indi- 
cated by the ag which greeted his return to the 
platform after the intermission, notwithstanding the re- 
sumption of hissing. Mr. Fradkin, it will be recalled, has 
sided with the players in their attempt to unionize the or- 
chestra and to secure a higher wage, even to the extent 





ef joining the union, although his salary is several times 


yreater than that of the average player, and of serving on 


the union executive committee of seven. The trustees lost 
no time in taking action and discharged the concertmaster 
Friday night. The letter of discharge, sent by Judge 
(abot to Mr. Fradkin, was as follows: 
I hereby notify you that the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., have passed the following votes in reference to you: 
Voted that in the judgment of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., acting by its trustees in a meeting held on the evening of 
March 5, 1920, Frederic Fradkin has failed to keep his written 
agreements entered into between him and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., in that he did not comply with the instructions ol 
the conductor in reference to his deportment and order at the pub- 
lic rehearsal at Symphony Hall, Friday afternoon, March 5, 1920, 
and that therefore he be dismissed from the Baston Symphony Or 
chestra, Inc., and in further accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment he be paid his agreed compensation to the time of his dismissal. 
Voted that the president of the trustees be directed to give 
Frederic Fradkin notice forthwith of the foregoing action. 
In pursuance of this action of the trustees you are hereby notified 
that you are dismissed from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
enclose check for $234.38 in payment of your agreed compensa 
tion to the time of dismissal. Yours truly. 
: (Signed) Frepericx P. Casor, 
President of the trustees, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Mr. Fradkin, in explaining his reasons for not rising, 
declared before the notice of his discharge had reached 
him, that he felt none of the applause had been for him 
and that he was under severe mental stress, as he had 
just come from the bedside of his mother, who was on the 
dangerous list after an operation. “I humbly apologize 
to the audience and to the public if they feel 1 have of- 
fended them in any way by not rising and joining in the 
tribute to Mr, Monteux,” he said. 


Tue Strike BEGINS, 


Fradkin went to Symphony Hall last night before the 
performance, but was refused admittance to the players’ 
quarters. The musicians assembled in the tuning room, 
and when they were told that the trustees would not rein- 
state the concertmaster, the question of procedure was 
put to a vote. At the first count forty-seven of the seventy- 
four union members favored an immediate strike, Judge 
Cabot and Mr. Monteux made two visits to the tuning 
room during the discussion. Judge Cabot told the men 
they would violate their contracts if they did not play. 
He was interrupted by cries of “Give us Fradkin!” “Frad- 
kin is no longer a member of the orchestra,” Judge Cabot 
replied. “He was discharged for misconduct. You men 
should have given me more notice of the action you pro- 
pose to take.” “How much notice did you give Fradkin?” 
was the reply made to the chairman’s statement. 

When the final call came for the men to go on the 
stage, eleven of the forty-seven men who had voted to 
strike relented and decided to take part in the performance. 
The others packed up their instruments and left the 
building, going to union headquarters; but after the con- 
cert a number went back to Symphony Hall and returned 
with nine more men who had played and were joining 
the ranks of the strikers. William G. Dodge, chairman o 
the board of directors of the union, declared that the mu- 
sicians were not divided at all on the question of a final 
walkout, but merely on the question of the walkout last 
night. The players’ committee gave out a statement of 
their position after a meeting, throwing the blame on the 
trustees, of course, and their attorney, Berenson, issued 
a thousand word statement, expressing the hope that the 
public would stand by the men. 


Unton MEN Wixi StAy Ovt. 


At a meeting which lasted until after midnight, the 
union musicians reiterated their determination not to take 
part in the rehearsal Monday or to do other symphony 
work until the concertmaster is reinstated. On the other 
hand, the determination of the trustees to stand pat is in- 
dicated by a report, from an authoritative source, that 
Georges Longy, the famous oboeist of the orchestra and 
director of the Boston Musical Association, has been asked 
to request the members of the Association Orchestra, 
largely women, to attend the rehearsal of the Symphony 
Orchestra tomorrow morning. It is inconceivable that the 
trustees will attempt to break the strike with these women. 
Their purpose is probably to complete the season without 
recognizing the union, Ges keeping the deficit down as 
much as possible by not being obliged to repay subscribers, 
as would be necessary if the concerts ceased at once, 


Srrikinc Mempers ATTEND REHEARSAL. 


All the union members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra attended the regular rehearsal in Symphony Hall 
this morning. They came at the urgent request of Fred- 
ceric Fradkin, the famous concertmaster, whose dismissal 
by the trustees caused the refusal of thirty-six members 
to play at last Saturday night’s concert. Mr, Fradkin, 
who is a member of the men’s committee, asked that the 
musicians attend the rehearsal, and later issued a letter 
of appeal to that effect. The letter was read to members 
of the orchestra in the tuning room, and the advice of the 
deposed concertmaster was accepted after considerable dis- 
cussion, 

After reviewing the economic situation of the players as 
it appears to him, speaking of his dismissal, and express- 
ing his appreciation for the support accorded him, Mr. 
Fradkin writes: 


I do not wish that my. dismissal shall be the cause of having dis- 
rupted an orchestra which has nm in existence for thirty-eight 


years, When I joined you I was prompted by the desire to con- 
tinue the orchestra and not to destroy it. The principle for which 
you are fighting is bigger than Fradkin and I feel it my duty to 
you not to stand in the way of what you are fighting for. Accord 
ingly I wish to urge _ you to return to your places in the or- 
chestra at the rehearsal which takes place today and to urge upon 
you further that you take no action which has any relation to my 
dismissal. 

But I also urge upon you all, especially those of you who are in 
a position to get along on your wages, not to abandon the cause for 
which seventy-five of you are now pledged to stand. If you fail in 
the purpose you have set out to accomplish, it would be to me a 
bitter disappointment, 


Casor INvites EXPLANATION. 


Judge Cabot, president of the Boston Symphony, Or- 
chestra, Inc., sent the following letter to those men who 
did not go on the stage for the Boston Symphony con- 
cert in Symphony Hall Saturday evening: 

According to report, 
the Boston “symphony Pe Bon ee Bendy ery Fad Nigger Bcd p> Ao 
clearly constituted a breach of contract. There was a good deal of 
excitement at the time and doubtless some men were influenced by 
views or feelings which others did not have. I shall be at Symphony 
Hall between 2 and 5 p. m. Monday, March 8, and request you to 
see me there at that time if there is anything you wish to say prion 
page nd y Bg i Meanwhile, if the report is correct as to 
{ote you xcuse rom attendance at the rehearsal, Monday, 

Men who received this letter, however, came to the reg- 
ular rehearsal Monday morning at 10 and asked if the let- 
ter they had received prevented them from going on the 
stage. They and the other members of the orchestra 
were told that the men who remained away from the con- 
cert Saturday evening had been excused from this morn- 
ing’s rehearsal and had not been urged to attend it but 
were voluntarily going on the stage pending the hearing 
arranged for them in Judge Cabot’s letter as quoted. 

It is understood from members of the orchestra that 
they did not accept Cabot’s invitation to this hearing and 
that all the men who walked out Saturday night received 
letters Monday evening from him notifying them, in effect, 
that they must choose between the orchestra and the union, 
that they cannot belong to both. 


CHICAGO OpeRA Opens Two Werks’ SEASON. 


For the first time in two years, from last Monday 
through two weeks, Boston has had opera on a large 
scale. The Chicago Opera Association is again making 
the experiment with the following repertory and artists: 

Monday Evening, March 1—‘“La Giaconda;” i ‘le s 
Dee, Rimini Conductor, Marinuzzi. ee Se. Cem 

uesday Evening, March 2—“La Traviata; Galli-Curci, Schi 
Galeffi. Conductor, De Angelic. pate: — 

Wednesday Evening, March 3—“Aphrodite” (first time); Garden, 
Johnson, C laessens. Conductor, Hasselmans. 

Thursday Evening, March 4——“Aida;” Raisa, Van Gordon, Dolci, 


Rimini. Conductor, De Angelis, 
Friday Evening, March 5—‘‘Pelleas and Melisande;” Garden 
Maguenat, Dufranne. Conductor, Charlier. 1 
Saturday Afternoon, March 6—“L’Elisir d’Amore;” Macbeth, 


Bonci, Rimini, Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Saturday Evening March 6—‘Pagliacci,” “L’Heure Espagnole” 
(first time); Ruffo, Lamont, Fitziu, Gall, Maguenat. Conductors 
Marinuzzi and Hasselmans. . 


TARASOVA WARMLY APPLAUDED IN RECITAL. 

Nina Tarasova, the popular singer of Russian folk 
songs and ballads, returned to Symphony Hall for a 
second concert Sunday afternoon, February 29, and again 
impressed her enthusiastic hearers with her vivid and 
spirited interpretations. Of special interest was a note- 
worthy group of ancient Russian songs arranged by 
Arnold Volpe. Mme. Tarasova was clad in picturesque 
festival costume and created atmosphere for her songs 
even though she did not always evoke tonal magic with 
them. Her emotional understanding of her native songs 
and her contagious enthusiasm roused her listeners to a 
high pitch of appreciation and Mme. Tarasova had to 
lengthen her program considerably, 


New York CHAmBer Music Society PLEAses. 

The New York Chamber Music Society, which made a 
very favorable impression at its first concert here ia 
January, confirmed that impression at a second concert 
last Wednesday evening, in Jordan Hall. The program 
was of unusual interest. The tonal euphony, musica! 
precision, and general excellence of ensemble of this 
admirable group of musicians suggest the finished accom- 
plishments of the Flonzaleys. Deems Taylor's highly im- 
aginative and expertly written suite, “Through the Look- 
ing Glass,” excited the admiration of the audience, which 
made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. It 
is to be hoped that Miss Beebe’s thoroughly enjoyable 
Society will return here again, and soon. \ et 


Schmitz to Play Carpenter Work 


Robert E. Schmitz, the French pianist, who at a recent 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra enjoyed the 
distinction of being the first pianist to assist in a complete 
performance of John Alden Carpenter’s concertina fo: 
piano and orchestra, will also be the soloist in the same 
work when it is given its first hearing in New York with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
March 18. 

_ Although Mr, Schmitz will be busy with concert work 
in America the entire season of 1920-21, he is returning 
to spend part of the summer in his native land, and he 
| not be idle — ners. Among his engagements in 

rance is one to play in Paris with the orch - 
ducted by Rhéné-Baton., aay 
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PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY SOLOISTS 
DISPLAY UNIQUE INSTRUMENTS 


Viole de Amour and “Bull Fiddle” Splendidly Played 
by Thaddeus Rich and Anton Torello—Maggie Teyte 
Scores with Orchestra—3,500 Attend Sammy Kra- 
mar’s Triumphant Debut Recital—Gabrilowitsch 
Plays Second Time—Ysaye and Elman Attract 
Capacity House—Metropolitan Opera Offers 
“Zaza”—New York Symphony, Levitzki 
and Rachmaninoff Heard—Notes 
Philadelphia, Pa., March ‘1, 1920.—It is seldom that 
an audience is given an opportunity to hear such thor- 
oughly artistic work as was revealed by Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra, playing 
the infrequently heard viole d’amour, and Anton To- 
rello, first contrabass of the same organization, playing 
a very old type of three stringed “bull fiddle,” at the 
orchestra concerts on February 27 and 28, in the Acad- 
emy of Music. The exquisite tone which the latter 
drew from the instrument, and the marvelous degree of 
technical skill evinced, was amazing. Such a statement 
may seem a bit overdrawn, but the fact is, from the 
most minute detail to the broadest scope of art achieve- 
ment, the really marvelous possibilities of this instru- 
ment, so seldom employed nowadays, as a solo vehicle, 
were masterfully unfolded and thoroughly realized by 

its exponent. 

The bass used by Torello on the occasion in ques- 
tion, somewhat smaller than those ordinarily seen in 
orchestras, was fashioned by the skilled hand of Buil- 
laumi under date of 1767. As stated, instead of the 
customary four strings, it has but three. The shoul- 
ders are sloping and in place of the usual obtuse cor- 
ners in the bouts, it is entirely without corners. In his 
playing, Torello follows the precedent of style set by 
Bottesini and a few other of his rare predecessors, who 
elected this difficult instrument as a means of musical 
expression. The bow used is similar to and is handled 
like a cello bow. 

The concerto offered was an entrancing composition 
by Lorenziti, a French writer of the sevententh cen- 
tury, and it proved a delectable example of unvarnished 
inspiration, of high artistic value and delightful sim- 
plicity. Messrs. Rich and Torello gave a superb inter- 
pretation of the work, the liquid tones of the viole 
d’amour floating forth with a finesse and delicacy that 
was entrancing, while the bass sang with a clarity and 
a refinement of timbre at least equal in charm to that 
of any cello. Needless to say, Conductor Leopold Sto- 
rita gave fine support to the soloists and seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy the work at hand. The performance 
will undoubtedly rank among the most interesting, me- 
lodic and enjoyable instrumental solo events of the 
orchestra’s season, not because of the novelty but de- 
spite the novelty. 

Weber’s “Oberon” overture, the opening number on 
the program, was given with decidedly praiseworthy 
effect. The verve and fire of interpretation, perfection 
of ensemble and purity of tone, especially noticeable in 
the string departments, eliciting a wealth of applause 
that was unquestionably well deserved. The concert- 
master’s place for this pair of concerts was ably filled 
by Emil F. Schmidt. The event was brought to a close 
with a brilliant exposition of Dvorak’s ever welcome 
symphony No. § in E minor, “From the New World.” 
A great wave of enthusiasm swept through the audi- 
ence at the conclusion of the concert, the conductor 
being recalled many times to acknowledge the plaudits. 

MaAcciz Treyre Scores Aas SYMPHONY SOLotsr. 

The fifteenth pair of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
of February 13 and 14 were extremely enjoyable events, 
inasmuch as the program was a varied one, exception- 
ally well rendered, and served to present Maggie Teyte, 
whose work both in concert and opera is well known. 
The numbers listed for presentation by the orchestra 
were “Solemn Melody,” Walford Davies, Elgar’s thir- 
teen variations under the title of “Enigma,” and finally 
the Paris version of the overture and Venusberg music 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” 

The orchestra played with unusual brilliancy and Sto- 
kowski’s interpretative ideas shone forth with admirable 
interest and scholarly intent. 

Miss Teyte selected “Le Temps des Lilas,” Chausson, 
and “I’Invitation au Voyage,” by Duparc, for the display 
of her lovely voice and commendable powers of artistic 
expression. Her success was both immediate and em- 
phatic, the audiences showering upon her unlimited praise. 

Sammy KraMAr TriuMPHS IN Desut REcITAL. 


With the house proper entirely sold out, the orchestra 
enclosure jammed, and the stage packed to overflowing, 
to say nothing of hundreds of people turned away, Sammy 
Kramar, the diminutive violin virtuoso, whose genius has 
created such profound and widespread interest, faced an 
audience of more than 3,500 music lovers at the Academy 
of Music on Friday evening, February 27. Moreover, what 
is more directly to the point, Master Kramar, displaying 
all the assurance of a seasoned artist, won a remarkable, 
a well-deserved and a long to be remembered triumph. 

A few weeks ago an article appeared in the MustcaL 
Courter, indicating to some extent the abundance of talent 
with which this immensely interesting child is endowed, 
but even after the close observation, which prompted the 
writing of the review in question, it must be admitted that 
Sammy, in his debut appearance, exceeded by a wide mar- 
gin the expectations this correspondent was led to antici- 
pate. The instrument used by the youngster is only a 
three-eighth size, yet the tone he succeeds in drawing 
from it, especially in the upper reaches and in slow pas- 
sage work, is notably sweet, clear and full. Furthermore, 
in fast movements he invariably plays all the notes, there 
being no smudging or blurring whatever apparent to mar 
his work from this angle. Double stopping, trilling, piz- 
zicato, and other forms of technic seem as an open book 
to him, while his bowing is nothing short of an ‘amazing 
gift, leading him through the intricacies of interpretation 
with unfailing assurance. This may the more readily be 
appreciated when it is known that the bow used is the 
smallest stock size made, yet despite its corresponding lack 
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af elasticity he can produce a perfect spiccato with it. 
On the other hand, if Sammy has one fault it lies in an 
infrequent wandering from the pitch. However, since 
this usually occurs in the more dramatic or emotional 
phases of a composition, and, in’ view of the fact that he 
is possessed of an art temperament and an interpretative 
desire equal to that of many well known soloists, these 
occasional slips may be condoned and charged to an in- 
herent effort towards the realization of a thoroughly 
crystallized though spontaneous ideal, which at such times 
becomes the dominating factor of his work. 

The concert was opened by a duet from Dancla in 
which Jacob Gegna, violinist, acted as assisting artist to his 
brilliant pupil. This was followed by a splendid offering 
of Tartini’s G minor sonata, in which the protégé excelled 
himself. De Beriot’s air varie came next, then Rudolph 
Gruen, the very able accompanist, asserted his right to a 
place in the ranks of solo pianists by offering a delight- 
fully conceived and well rendered delivery of the Liszt 
Hungarian rhapsodie, No. 6, at the conclusion of which he 
was roundly applauded and responded with an encore. 
Succeeding this, Sammy again stepped to the fore and 
played two duets from Hille, in which his teacher again 
assumed the second parts. “Sohn Der Haide,” Bela, was 
next on the program, followed by Bohm’s “Perpetum 
Mobile,” which number elicited such a frenzied handclap- 
ping that Sammy was compelled to repeat it. The child 
then presented an “Elegie,” by Gegna, in an inspiring man- 
ner, that proved the composition a worthy addition to 
musical literature. The concert was brought to a close 
by the playing of two poems from Hubay. Innumerable 





HANDS OF SAMMY KRAMAR, 
The child violinistic prodigy, who scored a remarkable tri- 
umph at his recent debut, in Philadelphia. 


recalls were given the little fellow and after much in- 
sistence he responded with two additional numbers. 
There can be no doubt that Sammy Kramar is a marvel 
for his years and that at present his future violinistic art 
development seems unlimited. 
GapritowitscH Hearp IN Seconp REcITAL, 

Before a well filled house om Friday afternoon, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch appeared the second time this season in 
the Academy of Music. The audience was exceptionally 
enthusiastic throughout the recital, and well might it have 
been enthused to the highest pitch of appreciation, for this 
master poet of the keyboard displayed the finesse of his 
art. An all-Chopin program was offered, each number 
being unfolded with a precision, tonal purity and charm 
of interpretation that drew forth tumultuous applause. 
Taking up the baton has not diminished the brilliancy of 
the Gabrilowitsch pianistic star. He still weaves the 
magic web of his splendid art around his audiences with 
possibly even greater assurance and acclaim than hereto- 
fore. The concert was under the able management of 
Arthur Judson. 

Huce Aupirence AppLaups YSAYE AND ELMAN. 


On. February 11, Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman ap- 
peared in joint recital at the Philadelphia Opera House, 
and notwithstanding the rigors of the weather and uncer- 
tainty of transportation, a packed house gteeted the solo- 
ists, even the stage being filled to capacity. That these 
musical enthusiasts were amply repaid for facing such 
weather conditions is an assertion that will hardly need 
confirmation, for both Ysaye and Elman excelled them- 
selves in all factors of musicianship, technic and artistry. 
There were four numbers programmed, the Mozart con- 
certante in A major, the magnificent Bach D minor double 
concerto, Molique’s F major concertante and finally the 
little known though exquisite suite of six duets from 
Godard. The applause was deafening and innumerable 
recalls were responded to by the artists, who, in addition, 
were compelled to give several encores. 

METROPOLITAN OperA Orrers “Zaza.” 

On February 17, Manager Gatti-Casazza elected to offer 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza.” It was splendidly portrayed with 
Geraldine Farrar appearing in the title role. Others in 
the cast were Kathleen Howard, Frances Ingram, Minnie 
Egener, Marie Tiffany, Giulio Crimi, Pasquale Amato, 
Millio Picco, Angelo Bada and Palo Ananian. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 

Levitzk1 So.oist with New York SYMPHONY. 

The final concert of the present season, offered by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, took place Thursday evening, February 26, before a 
large audience. 

In selecting the program Conductor Walter Damrosch 
displayed the utmost artistic discernment and a ‘keen 
sense of balance as to that which would please his audi- 
ence by selecting the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” sym- 
phony as the opening number, and immediately entering 
upon the laudable task of giving an interpretation deserv- 
ing rank as one of the finest nay ary of that work 
heard here for some time past. The third movement was 
especially well done. The niceties of tonal balance, as- 
sured rhythmic accents and consistent tempo were factors 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Songs Composed in America: 
“SUPPLICATION” (Sacred) 


Words and Music by James Blain Beam 
Devout appeal for guidance and help. 


“JUST THAT ONE HOUR” 
Wotds by Avery Werner—Music by Vernon 
Eville. 
Compelling Ballad—vocally grateful and ef- 
fective. 


“THEY SAY”’ 
Words by Ruth Boyd—Music by Roland 
Royce. 
Celebrated American Composer's timely con- 
tribution to the lighter forms. 


“THE BAREFOOT TRAIL’ 
Words by Marian Phelps—Music by Alvin 
S. Wiggers. 
John McCormack’s discovery. A real American 
Ballad destined to become famous. 


‘English Songs: 
“REMEMBRANCE” 


Words by Arthur Charlton—Music by Lois 
Barker 
An inspired Gem, heart-reaching and of tender 
memories, 


“HAREBELLS” 


Monica Chapman's Verses—Dr. A. Herbert 
Brewer's Music. 
Fairy-like in text and musical texture. A worthy 
companion to the well known “Fairy Pipers.” 


“A FAIRY FANTASY” 
Words by Rose Fyleman—Music by Arthur 
E. Godfrey. 
One of Galli-Curci’s favorites. 
possibilities for coloratura work. 


“THREE SALT WATER BALLADS” 
1. Port of Many Ships. 2. Trade Winds. 
3. Mother Carey. 
Words by John Masefield—Music by Fred- 
erick Keel. 
Masterful, understandable classics picturing 
rugged sea-life and action. Sung with great 
success by Reinald Werrenrath. 


“WHEN I AM DEAD, MY DEAREST”’ 


Christina Rossetti’'s Poetry—Music by Lisa 
Lehmann, 
Sympathetic song of consolation by England’s 
foremost woman composer. 


“CAN A MAIDEN SIGH FOREVER” 
Words by WNetterville Baron—Music by 
Ralph Letts. 

Wonderful teaching material 


“LOVE’S HESITATION” 
Words by Gertrude Ross Wiskin—Music by 
Wilfrid Sanderson. 
Tuneful waltz song treating of the paradox of 
love. 


“MY PEARL OF MEMORY” 
Verse by Fred. G. Bowles—Music by T. 
Wilkinson Stephenson, 

Exquisite Ballad. Artistic conception. 











Exceptional 


Good for recital. 


Compositions for Piano: 
“A PRELUDE” 


By Graham Peel. 
Remarkably fine teaching number. 


“A LOVER IN DAMASCUS” 


Piano Transcription of Amony Wood forde-Fin- 
den’s celebrated East Indian Cycle. 


a 
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These numbers will repay careful ex- 
amination. They should be obtainable at 
any Music Store. 


Singers and Teachers on our Professional List 
will duly receive copies with our compliments. 


BOOSEY & CO. 


9 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ryrie Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 


Prima Donna Coloratura Chicago Opera Ass'n 


LENORA SPARKES 


Lyric Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


ALICE MONCRIEFF 


Contralto, Oratorio, Concert 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS and STUDENTS. 
STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 


YEATMAN GRIFFIT 


Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing 


RECENT TRIUMPHS: 
“MACBETH TRIUMPHS IN OPERA” 


“Unquestionably the foremost coloratura soprano this country has ever produced.”—New York 


Globe. 


“Her voice 


things superbly.".—New York Tribune, 
“Her glorious voice, heard at its excellent best. 
ties."—New York Morning Telegraph. 


“SCORES BRILLIANT SUCCESS IN FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL” 


“Miss Moncrieff’s voice is smooth and uniform in timbre, is easily produced, is used with taste and 


discretion.”"—New York Tribune. 
“She sings with assurance. 
phrase is rounded.”—New York Herald. 


SUMMER CLASSES 


For Artists, Teachers and Students from June 14th to August 14th 
Assistant Teachers, EUPHEMIA BLUNT and HARRY C. THORPE 


ease of production, clear, ringing upper notes, facile technic, beauty of tone, fault- 
less in pitch, crystalline in execution, exquisite in interpretative spirit.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


“A NEW CONCERT STAR AND A BRILLIANT ONE”—NEW YORK RECITAL 
‘Miss Sparkes’ voice warm in quality and easily produced 


Her art is mature, 





she sang everything’ well and some 


‘ 


She disclosed new and precious vocal quali- 


technic excellent. Every word carries, every 


Phone, 8537 Schuyler 




















MANCHESTER’S CRAZE FOR GERMAN OPERA, EVEN 
IF IN ENGLISH, AMAZES CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


American Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, Home from Abroad, Believes Early Appearance of Wagner 
Repertory Premature—Finds Irish Sympathetic and Appreciative—Tries Japanese Songs, but Prefers 
English—Admires Conducting of Coates and Bodanzky and Works of Hadley—Declines Offer 
of Spring Tour of England Because of Many Engagements Here 





In a recent interview with a representative of the 
Musica, Courter, Clarence Whitehill spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of his experiences in England and Ireland during his 
early winter tour there. Of all the incidents observed, 
doubtless that which came as the greatest surprise was the 
complete equanimity with which the English people were 
going about their preparation and giving of Wagner 
opera. 

“The most amazing thing of-all,” he said, “was that the 
people of Manchester were hearing the most German of 
the Wagner operas-—‘The Mastersingers!’ True, the per- 
formances were in the English language, but it seemed 
strange that the work would be so soon welcomed in any 
version. Other English arrangements for Wagner in- 
cluded the schedule for four series of the ‘Nibelung’ 
cycle, to be given in the spring, 

“In matters of repertory for cor.cert it was still too 
carly after the conclusion of the war to find any new 
tendency in program fashions, For myself, in a London 
concert where I had the great pleasure of appearing under 
Conductor Coates, I did sing new Japanese songs by the 
voung Japanese, Koscak Yamada, who is known in Amer 
ica. At that time I was called upon for an interview 
about Japanese music, and I doubt if the session succeed- 
cd in establishing me as a great Japanese specialist. 

“In this matter of repertory, it was a source of very 
great pleasure on my visit to Ireland to be able to offer 
in Dublin and Belfast a number of selections by way of 
change from the numbers first announced. It had been 
the custom for my various appearances during the tour 
to have the repertory for each city selected by my man- 
ager, who would expect to be in closest feeling for the 
musical needs of each place. But the Irish proved appre- 
ciative beyond expectation, and I repeatedly introduced 
selections gauged to the best musical taste.” 

Here the interviewer interrupted to remark that, judg- 
ing from the critics, the singer had all but out-Irished 
the Irish in Dublin and Belfast. 

“Well, I am not sure that I have any Irish blood, but 
in the Iowa neighborhood where I was brought up there 
were enough Irish people to permit abundant observation 
of the brogue. Speaking again of the present musical 
taste in Ireland, I found that those people, as well as the 
English, were already asking to hear John McCormack 
and Galli-Curci. As to any effect of the strained political 
conditions in Ireland, I can only say that nothing of that 
sort was observable to a visitor, who found the Irish 
cities as quiet as New York.” 

During the interview Mr. Whitehill spoke cordially of 
various conductors under whom he sang, and showed that 
he was greatly impressed with Albert Coates. This very 
popular conductor had completed the composition of an 
opera in the Russian, but as yet he had been unable to 
bring the manuscript out of Russia, During the war the 
conductor-composer had a serious illness and became re- 
duced to a weight of only one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, whereas in his present restored state he weighs 
two hundred and ten. Coates is a son of a Russian 
mother and an English father, and having spent the 
greater part of his life in Russia, now passes very well 
for a Russian, The acquaintance of Mr. Coates and Mr. 
Whitehill had been formed some years ago in their work 
together at the Elberfeld City Opera. 

Continuing the consideration of conductors, conversa- 
tion easily Ted to the present opera conditions in New 


York, where Bodanzky is inspiring the personnel to its 
finest efforts, and the artist was also happy to contemplate 
the success which attended the new American opera by 
Henry K, Hadley. 

“It has been among the finest of all my experiences to 
have the privilege of singing under Bodanzky, for whose 
work I have for years been one of the greatest enthusi- 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
American baritone. 


ests. Just now I come to one of the most inspiring of all 
experiences with him in my work as Amfortas in ‘Par- 
sifal.’ I can easily ascribe to him the greatest pleasures 
that I have ever had while singing with any German con- 
ductor. 

“As to Hadley’s new opera, ‘Cleopatra’s Night,’ of 
which you speak, it seems to be decidedly the best Amer- 
ican work that has come to performance, and in the fact 
of its substantial success I again feel a great personal 
gratification, since I have been for years a great admirer 
of Hadley. He is also a very fine conductor, and though 
our varied activities have prevented my seeing him often, 
I always have been very fond of him.” 

Before leaving England, Mr. Whitehill was urged to 
return there for an early spring tour, but his engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera, as well as many appear- 
ances in festival and concerts, have precluded his accept- 
ance of that offer, E. E. S 


Beethoven Association Concert March 16 
The cantata on “The Death of a Hero” will be pre- 
sented for the first time in America at the next concert 
of the Beethoven Association, March 16. H. E. Krehbiel 
has made an excellent translation of the text, which will 
be sung by Julia Griffith, soprano; Fred Patton, bass, and 


a selected chorus from the Schola Cantorum, while Sam 
Franko will conduct an orchestra of members of the New 
York Symphony. Another first performance will be that 
of three excerpts from “The Ruins of Athens,” scored for 
erchestra and chorus. Beethoven, himself, never heard 
this work. He composed it when only nineteen years old 
at Bonne, but its first public performance was in Vienna as 
late as 1884. There is much of this composition which Bee- 
thoven incorporated later in his “Fidelio.” An unknown 
rondo in B flat for piano and orchestra will be played by 
Rudolph Ganz and the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
while the serenade in D major, op. 25, for flute, violin 
and viola, will be interpreted by Messrs Barrére, Kortschak 
and Ferir. 


Roxas Presents Talented Pupil 


Charlotte Horwitz, a talented pupil of Emilio A. Roxas, 
was heard in a song recital on Wednesday evening, March 
3, in Hotel Majestic, New York. The young lady, who 
possesses a voice of good quality and big range, created 
an excellent impression, reflecting great credit upon her 
teacher. She was rewarded with much applause and re- 
ceived numerous beautiful floral pieces, 

The program, a particularly interesting one, contained 
songs by Pergolesi, Paisiello, Monro, Arne, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Roxas, Weckerlin, Grieg, Burgmeier, Sibella, Bellini 
and Arditi. Two fascinating songs by her teacher—‘Les 
Heures Claires” and “Pallidi Sogni’—were shown sincere 
appreciation. In addition to the lengthy list of numbers, 
Miss Horwitz gave two encores. Mr. Roxas accompanied 
the young singer with his accustomed skill. 


Michot’s Soiree Francgaises Popular 


An evening of music and dancing was thoroughly 
enjoyed by every one who attended the Soiree Fran- 
caise given at the New York studio of Alys Michot on 
February 28. Miss Michot holds these soirees at in- 
tervals during the season, and they now have come to 
be looked forward to by many of the prominent musi- 
cians and social elite of the metropolis. On February 
28 the attractive program was opened with a short ad- 
dress by Gordon Knox Bell, followed with musical 
numbers by Miss Michot, Lucile Delcourt, harpist, and 
Walter Golde, pianist. Miss Michot has arranged an- 
other of these interesting gatherings for tonight, 
March 11. 


Bauer-Casals-Thibaud to Tour America 


The countrywide interest in the announcement that 
the three distinguished artists, Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Pablo Casals, cellist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 
would tour America for the first time as a trio is indi- 
cated by an almost unprecedented number of queries 
for their services. It is now definitely announced that 
this great combination will be available in February 
and March, 1921. 


Oratorio Contest Closes July 1 


Composers are reminded that the final date for sub- 
mission of manuscripts in the oratorio contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs is July 1, 1920. 
Settings of “The Apocalypse,” in order to be consid- 
ered, must be in the hands of Ella May Smith, chair- 
man of American music of the N. F. M. C. (60 Jefferson 
avenue, Columbus, Ohio), on or before that date. 


Metropolitan Artists at Macon Festival 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has arranged with 
the Chautauqua of the South for appearances of the 
an Seg artists at the Macon (Ga.) Music Festival: 
Evelyn Scotney, soprano; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; 
Jeanne Gordon, contralto, and Jose Mardones, bass. 
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“ORVILLE HARROLD’ 





Orville Harrold, who has achieved a Sitios! 
triumph this season with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is now numbered among the famous 
artists who make Victor Records 





Victor Talking Machine Company | i. VA 


Camden New Jersey 
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NEW MONTREAL SYMPHONY TO 
BEGIN ITS CONCERTS IN APRIL 


Henri Delcellier Will Direct Forces—Proposed Con- 
cert Hall May Be Soldiers’ Memorial—Cortot Is 
Cheered at Close of His Recital—Russian Sym- 
phony Makes Annual Visit—Paul Dufault’s 
Recital a Triumph-—-Notes 


Montreal, Can., February 17, 1920—Montreal is to have 
a representative Symphony Orchestra. The initiative has 
been taken by a brilliant French musician, Henri Del- 
cellier, and the plans have gone ahead so smoothly that 
an announcement is out about the first performance, April 
17, Sixty-one musicians are already enrolled, and it is ex- 
pected that their number will be shortly swelled to seventy, 
or more 

While no specific information has yet been given to the 
press regarding their first program, yet it will not be un- 
likely that Mr. Delcellier’s forces will give modern 
French works, with the usual intermingling of the classics. 
The orchestra commences rehearsals in March. Alert to 
the artistic possibilities of the Montreal Symphony, the 
management of the Imperial Theater have placed its 
huge house at the orchestra's disposal, free of charge, 
for the first concert. 

Proposep Concert Hatt May Be Sorprers’ Memoria, 

As reported in the Musica, Courter of February 5, the 
project of a mammoth concert hall for Montreal is now 
assuming more cogent form. The Montreal Herald on 
February 16 printed an interview with Arthur Browning, 
who was for many years secretary of the Montreal Phil- 
harmonic Society, regarding the proposed hall, and other 
local papers are devoting space to the suggestion. Arthur 
Browning gives the opinion that if a large hall is erected, 
it should perhaps be along the lines of the Albert Mem- 
orial Hall in London, and he adds, “I am certainly very 
much in favor of the suggestion to erect a soldiers’ mem- 
orial.” In this attitude, Mr. Browning is supported by 
hundreds of music lovers here. 

No actual site has, as yet, been selected. Possibly the bes¢ 
reason to put forward is that t‘iere is still much talk and 
little action. Latest rumors have it that a music temple 
with a 3,500 capacity is favored. 

Cortor Is Cueerep at Ciose or His RecitAv. 

It is not often that an audience is so stirred that it will 
cheer a pianist, at least, not in Montreal, where the tem- 
perature hardly inclines to warmth of expression. But 
Cortot, the French pianist, has it to his credit that his 
Montreal! audience broke out inte spontaneous cheers at 
the conclusion of his recital, February 1. His program 
was tremendously difficult, and he played it with a certi- 
tude of technic that instantly stamped him as one of the 
greatest pianists ever heard here. 

Russian SympHony Makes ANNUAL VISIT. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra made its annual visit 
here, and played, as usual, to.a capacity audience. An item 
of interest was the Kalinnikoff symphony in G minor, 
which was well played. 

Pau, Durautt’s TriuMpH. 


An artist of truly Canadian stock, but a cosmopolitan, 


singer, is Paul Dufault; and his Montreal recital, February 
15, was a typical Dufaultian triumph. The tenor sang a 
long and exacting program. Mr. Dufault was in splendid 
voice, and had to reinforce his success with innumerable 
encores, 

Speaking to the Musica Courter representative, after 
his recital, Mr. Dufault said that he is shortly going to 
realize a lifelong ambition, when he makes his coast to 
coast Canadian tour. He plans to sing from Halifax to 
Vancouver, something probably no other singer has done. 

“There have been tours half-way, and tours that jumped 
from Winnipeg to the British Columbia coast, but no actual 
continuous tour from one coast to the other,” he said. 
“And that is something I have determined to do. I will 
try to carry the banner of Canadian music right into the 
wilds and out across the wild places into other cities, and 
by so doing will be accomplishing work of a pioneer char- 
acter, but work which will, I trust, find its speedy results.” 

Mr. Dufault’s name and voice are famous in eastern 
Canada. He also has laid the firm foundations of a long 
and successful career by dozens of tours throughout the 
Orient, Australia and Europe, where he is well known and 
warmly admired. His New York recital takes place in a 
few weeks, 

Notes, 

The Canadian Grenadier Guards Band continues its 
splendid work, and on the occasion of its last recital had 
the co-operation of Lucy Gates, who delighted her audi- 
ence particularly with the Delibes “Bell Song.” Other 
numbers were Salter’s “Last Night I Heard the Nightin- 
gale,” Rossini’s “A Voice,” the Gretchaninoff “Slumber 
Song” and Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Hymn to the Sun.” She 
was compelled to give three encores. The band did the 
hackneyed Tschaikowsky “1812,” and did it with quite a 
refreshing verve and vigor, and also read with skill three 
movements from Luigini’s “Egyptian Ballet,” in addition 
to other numbers. 

The Dubois Quartet began its tenth season, February 11, 
with an interesting program of chamber music, played with 
finish, in which George Brewer, the pianist, assisted. A 
Montreal musical season would not be complete without 
the Dubois Quartet visit. 

_ Mr. Seve, ee and Saul Brant, violinist, gave a 
joint recital at Channing Hall, February 16. 

On February § J. H. Shearer, pianist, and T. P. Bisset, 

tenor, were heard ‘in a recital which proved very success- 


ul. 
The St. Sacrament Fathers’ fourth annual concert took 
place in Lafontaine Hall February 5, when a feature of 
the evening was a choir of fifty male voices, which gave 
several modern and classic numbers with fine effect. 
A young Montreal singer, Viola Benoit, with a well de- 
veloped soprano voice, has a special guest engagement to 
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sing at Ottawa in the production of “Judas Maccabaeus.’ 
orothy Lutton charmed and delighted her audience 
in her recital, supported by W. J. Stephenson, baritone, 
at the Ritz-Carlton, February 16. Her voice is soprano 
and gives every indication of maturing into a smooth, pure 
medium. Her singing of “One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly,” was much enjoyed. For one so 
young her voice is remarkably polished. 

At the musicale of the American Women’s Club, Stan- 

ley Gardner played Schumann’s “Romance” and “Whims,’ 
a couple of Chopin numbers, and a Liszt Hungarian rhap- 
sody. Mrs, Harold Mills sang five songs. 
A striking and scholarly organ recital was given by T. 
Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ Cathedral, New 
York, in Emmanuel Congregational Church. The event 
was greatly enjoyed, being attended by practically all the 
leading organists of the city. 

Increasingly excellent are the students’ recitals given 
under the auspices of “McGill University Conservatorium. 








Particularly is this true of the last one, in which especially 


good work was done by Evelyn Shapiro, playing the Cho-- 


pin impromptu in F sharp minor; Anna Miller in a Meyer- 
beer air, and Eleanor Cox in the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust.” There were some dozen other numbers by repre- 
sentative students. Dr. H. C. Perrin is the guiding spirit 
of the conservatorium, and his masterly work was keenly 
discernible in the accurate playing of his pupils. 

The Incorporated Society of Leusic Teachers of the 
Province of Quebec has recently been formed. Despite a 
somewhat heavy title, the society promises to accomplish 
some good in the bettering of teaching conditions gener- 
ally. It is reported that the business of organizing has 
been in the hands of J. H. Metcalfe, 2 member of the local 
branch of American Federation of Musicians. 

A roundly satisfying performance of “Carmen” was 
sung in the St. Denis Theater February 5, Robert Con- 
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zinou and John O'Sullivan being the guest artists, singing 
Don Jose and Escamillos. They both scored personal hits. 
The Carmen was Celia Brault, Marianne Lemelin singing 
Micaela. The chorus was composed of member of L’As- 
sociation des Chanteurs de Montreal. 

Dorothy Hill, the soprano, has been appointed teacher 
of singing at the school of the Montreal Association for 
the Blind. 

What is known as The Old Country Choir, numbering 
seventy voices, gave the song service in Erskine Church 
recently, under Professor McCreary’s direction. 

Merlin Davies, possibly one of the most popular of 
Montreal singers and teachers, gives a New York recital 
in March, and also sings in Hamilton and Toronto. 

The Opera Association of Montreal gave a pleasing re- 
vival of “The Voyage to China” recently. 

Ethel F. Roberts, well known concert soprano, who has 
been seriously ill with tonsillitis, has recovered sufficiently 
to resume her engagements again. 

St. Matthew’s Presbyterian girls’ choir has made quite 
a success. The choir consists of thirty-five girls whose 
age$ range from eleven to fifteen, and, under the direction 
of D. A. Hinchliffe, is doing excellent work. H. F. 


GOLDMARK HEARS 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
PERFORM HIS OWN WORK 


Macmillan and Alfred Cortot Recent Soloists with 
Symphony—George Copeland, Josef Hofmann, 
Namara and Graveure Among Music Week 
Attractions—Tuesday Musicale Awards 
Endowed Memberships : 


Detroit, Mich., February 14, 1920.—The eighth pair of 
subscription concerts given at Orchestra Hall by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Thursday evening, January 20, 
and Saturday afternoon, January 31, served to introduce 
Francis Macmillan, violinist, as soloist. The program 
opened with Goldmark’s symphonic poem, “Samson,” and 
closed with the seventh symphony of Beethoven, while 
Mr. Macmillan chose Lalo’s Spanish symphony for his 
number. Owing to the indisposition of Conductor Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Victor Kolar, assistant conductor, appeared 
for the first time at the subscription concerts, and con- 
ducted with honor to himself and to the evident satis- 
faction of the audience. An interesting incident of the 
concert was the presence of Rubin Goldmark in the box 
with Mme. Gabrilowitsch. He was obliged to respond 
many times to the applause of the audience following the 
rendition of his work. Mr. Kolar and Mr. Macmillan also 
had numerous recalls. 

At the ninth pair of concerts given Thursday evening, 
February 12, and Saturday afternoon, February 14, Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, was the soloist. The program opened with 
the overture to the “Magic Flute,” Mozart, and closed 
with the Schubert symphony in C major. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted with his usual skill, the men responding 
admirably. Those who remembered Mr. Cortot’s work 
of last season looked forward to this concert with pleas- 
urable anticipation and were more than satisfied. Seldom 
has there been so great enthusiasm shown as at the close 
of the tremendous concerto in D minor, by Rachmaninoff, 
with its mass of technical difficulties. It was played 
superbly by the artist, who was given ample support by 
the orchestra. The concerts were a noteworthy addition 
to a rich musical season. 


Music Week CELEBRATED. 


Detroit followed in line with other cities and observed 
the first week of February as Music Week. A committee 
consisting of representatives from various clubs and civic 
societies was called together by James E. DeVoe, plans 
were formulated and discussed, and turned over for com- 
pletion and execution to the Chamber Music Society and 
the Recreation Commission. 

The week started off with a “Pop” concert in Orches- 
tra Hall by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Victor Kolar.. It was a request program 
and included the Tschaikowsky “Marche Slav” and “Nut- 
cracker” suite and the Delibes “Sylvia” ballet music. 

Monday evening, at Orchestra Hall, George Copeland 
and the Isadora Duncan dancers gave a recital before a 
large and delighted audience. 

Tuesday evening Josef Hofmann, pianist, drew a capac- 
ity house at Orchestra Hall for a recital, while two blocks 
away, in Arcadia, another crowded house listened to 


‘a delectable program of song given by Marguerite Namara, 


soprano, and Louis Graveure, baritone. Bryceson Tre- 
harne shared fully in the artistic success of the evening. 

Wednesday evening Francis Mackaye, organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, presented a fine program consisting of 
organ numbers and sacred solos by Arthur Roehm, boy 
soprano. 

There were concerts throughout the week at various 
commercial centers and in the public schools, with com- 
munity sings somewhere every day. Thomas Whitney 
Surrette gave an illustrated talk on music at the Art Mu- 
seum on Saturday evening. The Y. M. C. A. and the 
Chamber Music Society provided leaders and singers 
throughout the week, while Thomas Chilvers, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, helped the teachers to make 
music a special feature in the schools. The resultant 
good of such a week is difficult to estimate. 


TuespAy MusicaLe Awarps Enpowep MEMBERSHIPS. 


The Tuesday Musicale recently awarded eight free mem- 
berships for the season to students who competed for 
them. Of the eight, three (voice, harp and piano) were 
given to pupils of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, 
and two (piano) were won by pupils of the Ganapol 
School. i me Ss 
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GALLI- 


CURCI 


TRIUMPHS 


In Concert at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Philadelphia 


_A huge audience, that crowded even upon the stage, greeted Amelita 
Galli-Curci at the Metropolitan last night when the most popular present- 
day queen of coloratura song gave her only regular recital here this 
season. It is undeniably true that she is heard to best advantage in 
opera, with the helpful accessories of scene and costume. But there is 
compensation in her recital appearances in the greater variety of mood 
and range of styles made possible, and the program offered last night 
was happily calculated to emphasize these points of appeal. 

The lovely, velvety quality of Galli-Curci’s voice throughout its 
entire register enables her to sing simple, lyrical songs that the average 
coloratura would not attempt. It was in some songs of this character 
that she created.the most delightful impression last night, although, of 
course, the several specimens of “vocal fireworks” that she offered also 
won the resounding applause of the pyrotechnic fans. 


Perhaps her most successful number, among these florid offerings, 


was the “Caro nome” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Chromatics, trills, stac- 
cato work—the whole hatful of coloratura stunts—were marked by flaw- 
less technic, with never a deviation from pitch. And, in addition, there 
was that now famous lyric loveliness which makes Galli-Curci’s voice 
unique among coloraturas today. Her other ambitious numbers included 
the “Sempra libera,” from “Traviata,” and “Qui la voce,” from Bellini’s 
“Puritania.” 

The program included works by Bononcini, German, Dell’ Acqua, 
Hahn, Valverde, Liszt, Novello, Murdock and Samuels. The last three 
represented the English section of the program, and it is a pleasure to 
testify to the clarity of Galli-Curci’s enunciation, which is marked by 
just enough of an accent to give it piquant charm. 

Galli-Curci had the assistance of Manuel Berenguer, the able flutist; 
and her regular and reliable accompanist, Homer Samuels.—The Phila- 
delphia North American, February 17th, 1920. 


Amelita Galli-Curci returned to the scene of old triumphs in the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night and found every seat taken and a 
good-sized overflow audience on the stage. 

She sang a varied assortment of lyrics in French, English, Spanish 
and Italian, giving them with an appealing delicacy and gentility of 
method that placed its first dependence on tonal beauty and not on the 
grand manner, which is foreign to the singer’s art. 

The long, long trills at the close of “Caro nome” and of Dell’ Acqua’s 
“Vilanelle” (with the flute) brought a rapturous recognition. Hahn’s 
“L’heure exquise” was invested with plaintive mysticism; the rapid-fire 
patter of Velverde’s delightful “Clavelitos” brought a repetition to those 
seated on the stage, and after the group that was the setting of these 
jewels came an encore, namely, Paulin’s “Que Deviennent les Roses.” 

One of Mme. Galli-Curci’s few faults in her English enunciation is 
the introduction of an extra “a” at the end of many syllables, as in “Old 
Folks at Home” (an encore), when she sang the “olda plantation.” 

Other encores were Molloy’s “Love’s Old Sweet Song” and Liza 


Lehmann’s ‘There are Fairies at the bottom of our Garden.” A song 
by Homer Samuels, the tactful accompanist, “The Little Bells of Seville,” 
was well received, and Manuel Berenguer, the accomplished flutist, per- 
formed obligatos and Hue’s “Fantaisie” acceptably.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, February 17th, 1920. 


The popular song-bird, Amelita Galli-Curci, drew an audience to the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night that filled the auditorium and over- 
flowed to the stage. ' 

In her charming style she sang a program adapted to her vocal 
power, brilliant coloratura effects predominating in the majority of her 
selections, with real bravura work in the three operatic arias, the popu- 
lar “Caro nome,” from “Rigoletto,” “Sempre libera,” from “Traviata,” 
and “Qui la voce, from “I] Puritani,” the last with the flute obligato. 

The grace and ease of the Galli-Curci style is always deceptive. 
What would be impossible of accomplishment for the ordinary voice 
flows from her lips so naturally that it seems like the careless warbling 
of a bird. The fact that nature has granted such an extraordinary gift 
has in no way spoiled the singer, her simplicity being one of her great- 
est charms. The audience was very enthusiastic, insisting on encores 
and lavishing applause on the artist. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, who 
played several obligatos, and Homer Samuels, the composer-pianist, who 
did the accompanying in an interesting way.—The Philadelphia Record, 
February 17, 1920. 


There was a great crowd at the Metropolitan Opera House last even- 
ing in attendance at the recital given there by Mme. Galli-Curci, who 
occupies a place all alone as the most popular soprano singer of the day. 
There is no need to reiterate in any detail the critical opinions on her 
qualities and merit which have already in these columns been several 
times expressed. She has undoubtedly the most beautiful voice of any 
living vocalist in the class to which she belongs and she uses it with an 
art so consummated that it may not be immediately recognized. What 
first impresses every listener with her singing is its absolute natural- 
ness and seeming spontaneity. In the complete absence of anything 
suggesting effort it seems like the song of a bird and bird-like too in its 
purity and sweetness is the tone which she produces. Although it was as 
a bravura singer that she first achieved distinction she is not less ad- 
mirable and artistic in the delivery of a simple ballad, and last evening 
her interpretation of Edward German’s “Daffodils a-blowing’”’ and Homer 
Samuels’ “Little Bells of Sevilla’ was just as praiseworthy and enjoy- 
able as her execution of the “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto,” or the 
“Sempre libera” from “Traviata.” Mme. Galli-Curci had the competent 
assistance of Mr. Homer Samuels at the piano and the flute obligato 
when needed were brilliantly played by Mr. Manuel Berenguer.—The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, February 17th, 1920. 
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Dicxinson’s Fripay Noon Music, 

“Music of England” was the subject of Dr. Dickinson's 
February 27 recital at the Brick Church. He played two 
blind nien’s organ works, namely, Hollins’ “Concert Over- 
ture” and Wolstenholme’s “Answer.” The latter was 
charmingly done, with much contrast. “In a Mountain 
Village” was, played in such a manner as to bring out the 
there and counter-theme distinctly, Lemare’s scherzo 
from his first symphony, full of elephantine playfulness, 
closed the program. 

Louise Hubbard sang the old style “Mary of Allendale” 
and Goring-Thomas’ wistful music, “Time’s Garden” (with 
violin obligato), with beautiful, clear voice and distinct 
enunciation, Rebecca Clarke played viola numbers by 
Wolstenholme, Scott and Aldis. The Scott number is 
weet and unlike his ultra-modern works, but the. Aldis 
“Musette” was a monotonous novelty. 

February 29 the choir of the church sang the Lenten 
section of Handel’s “Messiah” and Liszt's cantata, “Psalm 
XIII,” the soloists being the regular quartet of the Brick 
Church, 

Epna Le Perrier SINGS WELL 

Edna Le Perrier, who has studied with the eminent 
masters, Arens and Luckstone, sang recently for a pri- 
vate audience “Sweet Pleasure” (Mana-Zucca), “Sonny 
Boy” (Curran), and “With Verdure Clad.” Her pretty 
voice, clear and high, and distinct enunciation made her 
singing notably superior. She sings coloratura music very 
well, showing excellent technic, and is musical as well as 
prepossessing in appearance. She will be heard on Easter 
Sunday in songs by Mana-Zucca, 

Pi Tau Kappa Ciup Recitat, 

A song and piano recital by Alexis Godillot, soprano, 
and Walter Silbert, pianist, took place at the McMillan 
studio March 3, under the auspices of the Pi Tau Kappa 
Club, Sara A, Dunn, chairman of the music committee. A 
program of chiefly modern numbers was presented by the 
artists. This club is active in offering good music in 
worthy fashion, and many young artists have appearances 
under the club auspices. Victor Biart played accompani- 
ments for the singers. 

Donanvue Prays Lecinska’s “GARGOYLES,” 

That very unusual character piece by Ethel Leginska, 
“The Gargoyles of Notre Dame,” has been heard several 
times this year in Aeolian Hall programs, the last time 
being played by Lester Donahue, Raruity 27. This is a 
most unusual modernistic work, with harmonies and pass- 
ages which would surely frighten Brahms to death! 

KRONOLD-RopGers RECITAL IN OHIO. 

Hans Kronold, cellist, and Bertha Lansing Rodgers, 
contralto, were heard in a number of joint recitals in Ohio 
last week. They appeared in Youngstown, March 4; 
Gambier, March 5, and Columbus the next day. These 
artists have been heard several times together in recent 
months in programs of much variety, pleasing large 
audiences. 

MATITMAN AT Port CHESTER. 

Theodore T. Mattman, cellist, played four solos Feb- 
ruary 29 at Summerfield M. E. Church, Port Chester. 
They included compositions by Popper, Golterman, Faure 
and Grieg. Expressive tone and dignity of interpretation 
marked all his playing, which was heard by good sized 
congregations, 

Mr. Mattman appeared in the church just a year ago, 
and is well known to the people. 

Sacter Plays AMERICAN COMPOSERS, 

In his organ recitals at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass,, Sumner Salter included works by the following 
American composers: Charles Albert Stebbins, a Chicago 
organist and composer; Edward Alexander MacDowell, 
who occupied the chair of music in Columbia University 
for seven years previous to 1904, when he resigned; R. 
Spaulding Stoughton, who is a native and resident of 
Worcester, Mass.; I. V. Flagler, who for many years was 
organist and lecturer at Chautauqua, and Gordon Balch 
Nevin, now living in Cleveland. 

Lo VERDE AND SOUTHLAND SINGERS, 

‘An exceptionally interesting program, made up of Che- 
valier Lo Verde’s compositions, was presented March 2 at 
the Sixty-third Street Music Hall by the Italian 
pianist-composer, assisted by Sara Sokolsky Freid, 
Lydia McGregor, Harold Devine, Achille Adelgheim, Louis 
Chartier and the Southland Choral Society. 

Signor Lo Verde has already won recognition as a com- 
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poser as well as a pianist and conductor of opera, and his 
compositions have been published. ; 

The program opened ‘with a brilliant duo for two pianos, 
“Mefistofele,” played by Sara Sokolsky Freid and Signor 
Lo Verde, followed by two charming songs for tenor, 
“The Music of Flowers” and “If Thou Wert Mine,” sung 
by Harold Devine with genuine poetic feeling. Next came 
a group of piano solos, played by the composer—“Medi- 
tation,” “First Nocturne in D flat” and “Gavotte to the 
Queen,” which called for an encore. While he was abroad, 
the Queen of Italy bestowed on Signor Lo Verde the title 
of “Chevalier of the Crown of Italy” and presented him 
with a baton as an emblem of esteem. : 

Lydia McGregor charmed her audience with her sing- 
ing of “April,” “You Love Me No Longer?” and the lilt- 
ing “Valse Cantabile.” Achille Adelheim’s vibrant tenor 
yoice was heard to advantage in the “Canto of Mignon” 
and “Cour perduto.” 

“Othello,” a duo for two pianos, was admirably played 
by Mme, Freid and the composer, followed by two songs 
for baritone—‘Goodbye, Youth,” and “Sadness”—sung by 
Louis Chartier. So exquisite was the latter that M. 
Chartier gave an encore in response to the insistent ap- 
plause. He has a voice of unusual timbre and fine tone 
shadings. ; 

Special mention should also be made of the piano solos, 
“Golden Rain” and “Flirtation,” which gave Mme. Sokol- 
sky Freid opportunity to display her fluent technic and 
marked skill as a pianist. Following the melodious piano 
duo, “Cleopatra Barcarolle,” played by Mme. Freid and 
Signor Lo Verde, the program ended with the beautiful 
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“Ave Maria,” the soprano solo being sung by Mme. Mc- 
Gregor, while the well blended chorus of Southland Sing- 
ers (Mme. Dambmann, president) was ably conducted by 
Leroy Tebbs, with Bernice Maudsley at the piano. 


Spexe-Seetey Puri SINGs. 


Lillian Morlang, soprano, who studies with Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley, was soloist at the organ dedication concert 
at Bethel M. E. Church, February 28, when a large Bronx 
audience heard and enjoyed her singing. Gounod’s “O 
Divine Redeemer,” Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song” and Speaks’ 
“Morning” constituted her numbers. Miss Morlang also 
sang in two public school concerts, namely, at De Witt 
Clinton High School and at the school at Audubon avenue 
and ny street. Mrs. Dawson, a very good contralto, 
comes from Troy, N. Y., to study with Mrs. Seeley, who is 
known as an exponent of the Cappiani method. 

Dickxrnson’s Brivceport RECITAL, 

Clarence Dickinson gave an organ recital in Bridgeport, 
Conn., March 8, assisted by Rose Bryant, contralto, pre- 
senting the following program: “Cathedral” prelude and 
iugue, Bach; “To the Infinite,” Schubert; reverie, Dick- 
inson; humoresque, Yon; “O Saviour Sweet” Bach; an- 
dante, Tschaikowsky; Good Friday music, Wagner; 
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“Roads,” Dickinson; berceuse, Dickinson; minuet, See- 
boeck; “He Shall Feed His Flock,” Handel ; Norwegian 
thapsody, Sinding. 


NicHoLs 1n Desussy at VAssar COLLEGE, 


John W. Nichols, tenor, gave his second recital this sea- 
son at Vassar College a short time ago, assisted by Mrs. 
Nichols, pianist. The program consisted of songs a De- 
bussy and other modern French composers. Mr. Nichols 
one of the first interpreters of Debussy in this country, 
has attained an enviable reputation for his interpretation 
of these songs. He gave this program at Vassar ten years 
ago, and it was repeated this season by special request. 


BocisLAy RECITAL, MARCH 14. 


Ruano Bogislay, singer of gypsy, Slavic and Hungarian 
folksongs, will sing at the Greenwich Village Theater Sun- 
cay evening, March 14, assisted by the Balalaika Quartet. 
Her program, which embraces the most representative and 
characteristic songs of these races, has been augmented 
for this occasion by a new group of folksongs from 
Czecho-Slovakia, most of them to be heard for the first 
time. Russian, Serbian, Hungarian, Italian and other lyric 
gems will be sung, with an English introduction. 


Euizasetn K. PAtrerson INVITATION RECITAL. 


An invitation recital at the Misses Patterson Home for 
Music and Art Students, March 3, was attended by a very 
interested audience, which listened to Estelle Leask, so- 
prano, with vivid interest. She sang most artistically the 
aria from “La Bohéme,” airs from Mozart's “Figaro,” 
Chaminade’s “Si j’etais Jardinier,” Paladilhe’s “Lamento 
Provencale,” Liszt’s “O Quand Je dors” and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Eastern Romance.” She was heartily applauded, 
tor she is a sincere, earnest student and singer. Lucille 
Collette, violinist, played works chiefly by modern com- 
posers, ending with Hubay’s “Hejre Kati,’ following 
which she was so heartily applauded that she had to add 
two encores. Harry Horsfall played capable accompani- 
ments, 

Bett-RANSKe Society MEEts. 

The Drama Forum, Mme. Bell-Ranske, founder and 
president, met at her residence in Irving place, March 4, 
and some musical numbers which were given were of 
imuch interest to the large assemblage of cultured women 
and three men, of whom the present writer was one. Miss 
Sutton told of her work and the performances March 6 
and 7 of a child’s operetta, “Jack and the Baked-bean 
Stalk,” which has musical’ numbers culled from various 
sources. Mme, Bell-Ranske talked of plans for the forum, 
of the 4,000 people who attended her similar affairs at 
Cooper Union Hall, and of the Plaza Coterie Musicales, 
which she wants continued, Mme. Berens to be acting 
president. Pauline Hudson, a soprano with brilliant 
voice and pretty appearance, sang D’Hardelot’s “I Hid My 
Love,” Woodman’s “Open Secret” and Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest” delightfully, winning warm applause. Mme. 
Berens, the pianist, played a reverie by Mason and ‘Cho- 
pin’s posthumous. waltz in E minor with fine gradations of 
tone, and was appreciated because of the musical warmth 
and vivacity which marked her playing. Mabel Beddoe, 
Sonya Mitchell (pianist), Eva E. ycoff, and Harry 
Fleck, the manager, were among those present. 


Helen Moller Dancers’ Art Delights 


On Monday evening, March 1, the Helen Moller Dancers 
entertained a good sized audience at the Temple with a 
program that proved to be wholly delightful. While these 
young people have acquired all the rudiments of technic, 
their interpretations, characterized by originality and spon- 
taneity, made the onlookers forget that dancing requires 
as much study and thought as any of the other arts. There 
are seven dancers, although two smaller children added 
their naive bits to the program that was danced to the 
music of such composers as Moszkowski, Chopin, Mozart, 
Chaminade, Kreisler, Gluck, Scharwenka, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Nevin, Paderewski, Grieg, Schubert, etc., in which 
they revealed skill, grace and careful training. Miss Mol- 
ler should indeed feel proud of what she has accomplished 
in her protegées. Jessie Duke-Richardson was at the 
piano. 


Ethelynde Smith on Short Tour 


Ethelynde Smith is busily engaged on a three 
weeks’ tour which covers concert engagements in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and the States of Georgia, Tennessee and 


Virginia, In April the soprano again goes to the Far 
South and then to Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Wyoming. After filling these dates there will also be 
a number of recitals in the East and South, which will 
keep Miss Smith busy until the last of June. 
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Exclusive Columbia Artists 
HESE three great stars of grand 


opera make records of their sing- 
ing for Columbia exclusively because 
they know that Columbia Records 
catch every note of the living human 
voice,andconvey the unique personality 
of the singer as no other records can. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Rosa Ponselle 


Charles Hackett Riccardo Stracciari 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR NATIVE SINGERS 


AMERICA OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL CHANCES FOR TALENTED STUDENTS OF MUSIC—HOW TO 
MAKE A SUCCESS OF SINGING 


By Morgan Kingston 


W ITH the great wave of patriotism that swept over 
this country from one end to the other came some 
of the finest and greatest opportunities America has ever 
known to “come into her own,” so to speak. And with 
the usua! keen perception of the nation, she looked ahead 
and got things ready. In no walk of life was this more 
apparent than in the musical profession, and the young 
American singer has today an exceptional chance to make 
his name in his own land. : ; 

He need not even go abroad to study any phase of his 
art, as the war has driven many of Europe’s most famous 
teachers to his shores, and they, finding such promising 
material here on which to work, are not likely to leave 
in a hurry. Therefore, the beautiful art of bel canto can 
be studied in New York as well as in Milan or other 
European centers. Should the student desire to become an 
operatic artist, there are Italian operatic coaches of the 
first order with whom to prepare his roles, and there is 
also that great institution, the opera school, where he can 
learn to act. There is also the opera company in con- 
nection with that school, which gives the beginner his 
public hearing in the smaller cities. I do not think more 
opportunities exist in any other country for the native 
singer. Impresario Gatti-Casazza has already shown the 
greatest interest in the young American singer and he 
has demonstrated the fact that he is willing and anxious 
to give those who can prove themselves up to the stand- 
ard a chance at that great institution, the Metropolitan 
Opera; and having attained a place on the roster, is there 
a greater satisfaction or a higher reward possible than 


to be a member of the finest opera company in the world? 
I think not. Then turn to the concert field, and look 
at the names of the artists for the different courses— 
nearly all Americans. In some instances the great music 
festivals are given entirely with native talent. I know 
of no people so ready as Americans are, to give a rousing 
welcome to one of their own. It is not necessary for the 
American public to have a foreign name on the bills 
before they will support a concert. 

Now we come to the superb orchestras and great con- 
ductors that are in every big city. What an education! 
I have sung with them-.all and know how fine they are, 
how encouraging to the young aspirant, and how inspir- 
ing to the artist. Here 1 would like to say a few words 
to the young student. Always take the greatest pains to 
get every effect the conductor desires, and so contribute 
to a perfect performance, whether it be opera or oratorio. 
Remember, it is not enough to sing one solo well, but also 
the “tout ensemble” that counts. Then, again, I have 
found a growing tendency to run from one master to 
another. This is a grave mistake. Having found a good 
master, stick to him and give him a chance. Singing is 
a great study that cannot be accomplished in a year or 
two. The great wealth in this country makes it possible 
to bring over from any part of the world the greatest 
there is in art—as money is no object to the American 
where getting the best is concerned. So it is possible for 
the American student to hear in New York the finest 
every country can produce. 

I have spoken primarily of the help a student can obtain 
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MORGAN KINGSTON, 
Metropolitan Opera Tenor. 


from teachers, but a truly great artist cannot be actually 
made by any person other than himself, and it is a mis- 
taken idea of the young man or woman that such-and-such 
a teacher is all that is needed for a success to be assured. 
While many hundred people have splendid voices and 
technically do their teachers credit, very few do the most 
important thing of all—I mean sing straight from the 
heart, and so reach the hearts of those listening. It is 
obvious to anyone that no master can drum into a stu- 
dent’s brain the wonderful quality of voice that will reach 
deep into the people’s soul. This can only be acquired 
by a person who is a great lover of mankind—a person 
who wishes to share in the lives of those around him, 
and suffer and rejoice with them. When he has so be- 
come better acquainted with nature and can more clearly 
perceive the necessity of struggling on bravely and giving 
a helping hand to those less fortunate, he can then—and 
only then—stand up before an audience and sing comfort 
into their gratified ears. If you would have a friend, 
you should first be a friend. If a vocalist would have 
great admirers, he should first be a great artist, and never 
shirk his responsibility in every-day life. Whether one 
is a vocalist or following any other walk in life, he should 
never lose sight of the main object of existance, which is 
to earn a soul—not to save one, and I unhesitatingly state 
that a man who becomes imbued with this thought will 
surely find that his voice will take on a tone that is redolent 
of a bigger understanding of life. The young singer can 
© upon this idea anywhere, and Americans have been 
lessed with splendid singing voices and with every kind 
of help to go right ahead. 

It is no wonder they call America “God’s Own Country.” 


Claussen Wins Artistic and Personal Success 


Managers of all kinds are more or less blase individuais, 
The difficulties of their business and its dealings with com- 
plex artistic personalities make them so. It is very sel- 
dom, therefore, that a manager, and particularly one 
in charge of a symphony orchestra, takes the trouble to 
write a personal letter about an artist's success. A. J. 
Gaines, of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, broke 
the precedent by penning the following to Haensel & 
fw after Julia Claussen’s recent success with the St. 

uis Orchestra: 


I want to tell you how very much we enjoyed Mme. Claussen’s 
artistic singing at our concerts. The wonderful quality of her voice 
and its velvety texture, together with her matchless powers of inter- 
ot mys combine to make her one of the most attractive singers now 

fore the public, in my opinion, Added to this she is a wholesouled 
and good hearted woman, and it is as much a pleasure to have her 
with the orchestra b of the pl tion, as on account 
of her artistic ability, 





American Academy’s Fourth Matinee 


The fourth matinee performance of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater Dramatic 
School, at the Lyceum Theater, February 27, consisted of 
“Our Mr. Hepplewhite,” a comedy in three acts by Gladys 
Unger. This comedy, of English origin, is difficult to per- 
form, so the students hardly appeared to as good advantage 
Margaret Hollinger, as the Hon- 
orable Jane Bagley, was the most capable of the young 
performers, and Walter Ducart did well with the hard part 
of Herbert. Marie Meadows, Judith James, Olga Olonova, 
Theressa Colburn, Elinor Ritter and Pauline Halpert were 
the remaining young women of the cast, the men being 


' Maxwell Dilts, Paul Huber, Edwin Hensley, Weston Ross, 
Wallace Hickman, Byron Doty, John Coggshall and 


Leward Meeker. 
Martinelli a Spring Festival Favorite 6 
Giovanni Martinelli, the poster Metropolitan tenor, 
will po directly after the Atlanta opera season as 
star soloist of the spring festivals in Savannah, Ga.; 
Macon, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C., and Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Martinelli will also give recitals in a number of North- 


~ern cities, including Montreal and Pittsburgh. 


Church Position for Francis Rogers Pupil 
Marjorie Greiner of Marlboro, N. Y., who has been 
seenee = winter aso aay Rogers, has been en- 
gaged as solo soprano of the quartet at the Simpson M. 
E. Church of Brooklyn for the year beginning May © seen 
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EMARKABLE RECOGNITION 


WON BY 


ELEANOR 


BROCK 





Now Appearing In 
Joint Recital with 


ALESSANDRO 


BONCI 


Some Enthusiastic Remarks Concerning the Debut of This 
“YOUTHFUL AND PREPOSSESSING AMERICAN SOPRANO” 





With her first number Eleanor Brock dem- 
onstrated a clear title of “The Southern 
Lark.” WITH A VOICE OF VELVETY 
SMOOTHNESS AND OF EXQUISITE 
QUALITY this vocalist sang with the joy- 
ous notes of the herald of the morn. Her 
liquid notes came with a flow of sustained 
beauty that has been heard but seldom here. 
Miss Brock’s charming personality is an ex- 
quisite reflection of HER SUPERB VOCAL 
GIFTS.—_THE JOHNSTOWN DEMO- 
CRAT. 


# 





Miss Brock, an American concert debu- 
tante, proved that her title of “The Southern 
Lark” is a fitting tribute. Her voice is a 
sweet, lyrical soprano WITH TONES 
THAT ARE AS TRUE AND CLEAR AS 
A BELL. Her abilities in the upper register 
were well displayed in Bishop’s “Lo! Hear 
_ the gentle lark,” WHERE HER TONES 

WERE BEAUTIFULLY PURE. She was 
at her best perhaps in “Themes and Varia- 
tions” by Proch, WHERE HER VOICE’ 
SOARED IN ALLURING RANGES. Her 
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ELEANOR BROCK 


Miss Brock is young, lovely, gracious and 
winning. BUT FAR MORE SHE IS A 
RARE SINGER. HER GIFT OF VOICE 
IS RARE AND HER USE OF IT IS 
STILL MORE RARE. Asa song artist she 
is practically alone among the sopranos who 
appeared here. The four songs with which 
she began served to disclose THE PUREST 
OF VOICES, BEAUTIFUL, CLEAR AND 
BIRDLIKE. In the “Theme and Varia- 
tions” by Proch, which was one of her best 
numbers, there was opportunity to show the 
complete command of her resources of flexi- 
bility, breath control, sweetness of tone and 
all the other technical equipment of which 
she is possessed. After finishing her encore, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” there was scarcely a 
dry eye to be found in the large and spell- 
bound audience—-MORGANTOWN NEW 
DOMINION. 


e 


Bonci shared the honors with Eleanor 
Brock, a young and prepossessing American 
soprano. Her start was inauspicious. Though 
her singing was at every moment unfalter- 
ingly correct in tempo and pitch, she was pal- 





ae 








work certainly promises to assure her a place 
as ONE OF THE COMING AMERICAN 
ARTISTS.—ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, DAILY. 


ELEANOR BROCK HAS A FLUTELIKE VOICE, SILVER 
CLEAR AND ABSOLUTELY IRREPROACHABLE ON INCON- 
CEIVABLY HIGH NOTES WITH ITS BEAUTY, undiminished 
by any irritating, mouth-filling, volume of noise in breathing. Her 
breath control is AS FAULTLESS AS HER VOICE IS SWEET. 
She completely captivated each and every one in the audience.— 
ALTOONA TIMES. 


had .an admirable singing companion in Miss 
Brock, whose DAINTY FLUTELIKE TRILLS DISPLAY 
A VOICE CONTROL THAT IS TRULY FASCINAT- 
ING. Miss Brock opened the well selected program, her numbers 
including a few songs by Handel. Proch’s “Theme and Variations” 
was one of the best numbers sung by the soprano. In her duets with 
Mr. Bonci the great tenor’s voice control was beautifully attuned to 
the gentler purity of the soprano, their notes blending in a true duet 
harmony.—ALTOONA MIRROR. 


Mr. Bonci 


It was in the singing of the “Theme and Variations” by Proch that 
the youthful singer’s voice and art reached their fullest expression. 
THIS NUMBER WITH ITS VARIETY OF COLOR, ITS RUNS, 
TRILLS AND RAPID PASSAGES WAS INTERPRETED WITH 
THE ADEQUACY, SKILL, UNDERSTANDING AND TECH- 
NIQUE WHICH COMBINE TO FORM PURE MUSICAL ART. 
The audience listened with tensity and with the keen pleasure that 
was born of confidence that the singer could and would leave no 
beauty of the composer’s creation unrevealed. At its close applause 
burst forth unbidden, and the singer was forced to acknowledge time 
and again the extraordinary fervor of the ovation. Then again in the 
second part of the program, in the Bellini’s famous aria, MISS 
BROCK’S VOICE WON A TRIBUTE THAT WAS UNMIS- 
TAKABLE AND JUST. In varied beauty of her tones, flexibility 
and ample reserve of power, THIS NUMBER WAS THE GREAT- 
EST TRIUMPH OF HER PROGRAM. She was called back again 
and again and finally she sang simply and sweetly “The Last Rose of 
Summer.”—-MORGANTOWN POST. 


pably suffering from stage fright. Later, 
however, a series of TRILLS AND ROULADES gave her a better 
opportunity, FOR IN FLORID PASSAGES SHE PLAINLY ExX- 
CELS. At the finish of the first part of the program she ended a duet 
with Signor Bonci WITH A FINE FULL-THROATED CLIMAX, 
stirring the audience to a great demonstration AND WINNING 
THE ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL OF THE TENOR HIM- 
SELF. The soprano sang the difficult “Theme and Variations” by 
Proch, ACQUITTING HERSELF SPLENDIDLY, ESPECIALLY 
IN THE COLORATURA PASSAGES. Even better was the Grieg 
“Solveig song” which served as an encore, sung more gently and 
softly than usual. The final number of the concert was a duet from 
“Elixir d’amore.” It was happily and vigorously done, THE YOUNG 
SOPRANO COVERING HERSELF WITH GLORY.—BROOK- 
LYN STANDARD-UNION. 


Miss Brock opened the program, which included “Oh! had I Jubal’s 
Lyre” and “Care selve” by Handel and Bishop’s “Lo! hear the gentle 
Lark.” She has a charming presence, and is a young artist of much 
promise. She later gave “Theme and Variations” by Proch and the 
aria “Qui la voce” from Bellini’s “I Puritani,” which gave her delight- 
ful opportunity to show EXCELLENT COLORATURA WORK 
AND THE MARVELOUS PURITY AND SWEETNESS OF HER 
VOICE. The duets with Mr. Bonci were sung in a forceful, dramatic 
manner, their voices blending beautifully—-WASHINGTON EVEN- 
ING STAR. 


Miss Brock is a young singer with a very high COLORATURA 
VOICE OF EXQUISITE LYRIC QUALITY. HER PHRASING 
IS GOOD AND SHE HAS DELIGHTFUL STYLE IN SINGING. 
—WASHINGTON POST. 


The first two songs, “Oh! had I Jubal’s Lyre” and “Care selve,” 
enabled her to show MARVELOUS BREATH CONTROL AND 
BEAUTIFUL CLARITY OF TONE. The last, “Lo! hear the 
gentle Lark,” by Bishop, as well as “Theme and Variations” by 
Proch and the aria “Qui la voce” from “I Puritani,” gave her 
opportunity to show THE EXCELLENCE OF HER COLORA- 
TURA.—WASHINGTON HERALD. 


Miss Brock has a VERY LOVELY QUALITY OF VOICE. Her 
coloratura was SMOOTH AND MUSICAL.—WASHINGTON 
TIMES. : 
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HAMBURG, GERMANY, STILL 


Opera Houses and Concert Halls Crowded—Additional 
Pollak’s Conducting Pleases—Strauss’ “Frau” 
Returning Soldiers Given 


Hamburg, February 8, 1920.—The harbor of Hamburg, 
the greatest and once the busiest of Europe, lies still and 
dead. The great quays and the shipyards, with gigantic 
iron skeletons that have held the hulls of the biggest ships 
afloat, stand idle and empty, a silent warning to foolish 
tatesmen, No sirens and horns, no seamen’s shouts reach 
the visitor's ear. The proud paen of prosperity has died 
away. But the city, the great city of the north through 
which a good half of the wealth of Europe once flowed, 
has lost none of its splendor. Nature has endowed Ham- 
burg so richly that five such wars could not rob it of its 


finery. The Alster still gleams as brightly in the sun, 


EGON POLLAK, 
Formerly conductor with the Chicago Opera Association, 
and now musical director of the Hamburg City Opera, Mr, 
Pollak is a genuine Czecho-Slovak, having been born in 
Prague, the principal city of that country. 


and the spires rise as mysteriously out of the evening 
mist as in the happy days before the disaster. The streets 
and houses are almost as snug and tidy as before. And 
the people still—or again—look well to do, and happier 
than in Berlin, Perhaps they have suffered less, 

Be that as it may, their intellectual life shows no change. 
Not gay but pleasure-loving, not serious but worldly, they 
always had their share and more of the good things of the 
world, spiritual as well as material, with a tenuto on the 
last. Even today you may eat better and enjoy yourself 
better here than in Berlin, with all its folderol. There are 
a dozen theaters and two opera houses, four or five concert 
halls, and movies galore—all going full tilt. As I glance 
through the Sunday paper I see that one may hear today 
three grand operas (“Fidelio,” “Lohengrin” and “Madame 
Butterfly”), four operettas (including the “Dollar Princess” 
and Leo Fall’s “Rose of Stamboul”), also an “opera con- 
cert” at the Curio-Haus, two symphony concerts, an eve- 
ning of songs to the lute, and an evening of humorous 
I am willing to bet that they are all sold out. 

More Music THAN IN BERLIN. 

Proportionately, then, Hamburg’s musical life may be 
said to be even richer than Berlin’s, for Hamburg has 
barely over a million souls, Its musical tradition, more- 
over, is older and more significant, especially in the field 
of opera (not forgetting the un-operatic Brahms). Here, 
in the city of Georg Keiser and Johann Christoph Bach, 
Handel learned the trade of opera maker and monger, and 
little Mozart got his first look behind the scenes. Although 
there never was a prince or a duke—let alone a Kaiser— 
to “patronize” the arts, Hamburg, republican since the dark 
ages, has nearly always had its opera and usually a deal 
better than most of the princely ones. In its ‘dusty Stadt- 
theater many an artist has grown to maturity and leapt 
directly into the world’s operatic hall of fame. Schumann- 
Heink heads the list. Pe 

The Hamburg Stadttheater is not exactly a “municipal 
theater,” as its name would imply. Like our Metropolitan 
it is run by a stock company organized for the purpose of 
losing money (as every se f-respecting artistic enterprise 
should), The subsidy, which in New York is gre by 
the Four Hundred, is supplied in Hamburg by the Eighteen 
—namely, the Senate of the city-state. Four hundred thou- 
sand marks was a respectable sum before the war, but now 
it is worth about as much as that amount of stage money 
in ten-mark' notes. So the venerable Senate has been ap- 
pealed to for help, and at last help is in sight—a three 
hundred per cent, increase, I believe (percents are always 


. in hundreds nowadays). 
ities only an extraordinarily good box-office busi- 
ness, with greatly increased prices (the best seat costs only 
20 marks at that) has saved the theater from bankruptcy, 
This, again, is undoubtedly due, even if one considers the 


songs. 


THRIVES ON MUSIC 


Subsidy Saves Stadttheater from Bankruptcy—Egon 
Halted Because of Huge Cost of Production— 
Chance to Hear Concerts 


general musical boom—to the fine artistic management 
which the opera enjoys under the present intendant, Dr. 
Hans Loewenfeld, generally regarded as one of the most 
genial, and perhaps the most original, operatic stage man- 
ager of Germany. During the past five years or so Dr. 
Loewenfeld has pulled the Hamburg Opera out of the 
slough of dry rot which seems to gather periodically about 
such institutions. He has a way of putting old wine into 
new bottles that seems to sweeten the wine—at any rate 
ior the present generation. Whatever Mozart or Bee- 
thoven may have known about music, thinks the Doctor, 
they didn’t know anything about the stage. Operas are 
absurd, as we all know, and the more we try to make 
them seem sensible and lifelike, the more absurd they get. 
Therefore, why not make their absurdity attractive? Trade 
on it, as it were. This, no doubt, is the motive underlying 
the “conventionalized” settings, the extravagant, rhythmic 
business, the simplification of detail that seems to peel 
the kernel out of the thing and serve it up as one delicious 
gourmandise. 
PoLAK, THE CZECHO-SLOVAK, 

All this, of course, would be useless, if a similar process 
did not go forward in the orchestra pit. But Egon Pollak, 
whom the tides of war washed hither from Chicago (when, 
a Czecho-Slovak, he was still a man without a country), 
has grasped the whole significance of this process, and his 
Mozart coincides in every accent, in every curve, with the 
action on the stage. And a delicious Mozart it is—so light, 
so nervously delicate, so rhythmically incisive—in a word, 
so Mozartian. When one hears and sees a performance 
like his néWly staged “Entfiihrung,” one suddenly realizes 
how far from grand opera and everything serious and 
stodgy it iss Why, Mozart wanted to make people laugh— 
the refined Italianized people of Vienna who could appre- 
ciate this sort of gentle buffoonery—and he used the purest 
musical means, sequences, cadenzas, fugatos, to do it with. 
It is comedy, musical comedy—and how musical! 

I have spent a week in Hamburg and four nights of 
it at the gpera “Mignon,” Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad,” 
“Entfithrung” and “Fidelio.” All of them showed the 
same influences at work, although not in the same degree. 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN. 


Cornelius’ opera is a production to be thankful for, 
musically and scenically. Even Adolphe Adam's silly 
little “Poupée de Nuremberg’”—stuck on to fill out the 
evening—was a delightful tit bit that made one glad to 
have stayed. 

On the other nights of the week “Meistersinger,” and 
“Carmen” were played, and this afternoon “Madame 
Butterfly’—a fairly representative week. The “Ring” is 
being given, too, in a newly staged production, with 
nonrealistic scenery that gets its effects from big spaces 
and brand decorative motives. New operas recently given 
are “Meister Grobian,” by Winternitz; “Sheherazade,” by 
Sekles; “Der heilige Morgen,” by Horst Platen; and 
“Die Revolutions-hochzeit,” by d’Albert. Only Sekles’ 
work has had success. It is easy to put an opera on, but 
hard to make it. stick. d’Albert seems to have been 
especially out of luck of late. The “Revolutionary Wed- 
ding” had less success even than the notorious “Steer.” 
On the other hand, his “Tote Augen” is a genuine success, 
and has remained in the repertory in Hamburg as well 
as elsewhere, 

Tue “Frau” Retoxp. 

The novelty of the season here was to have been 
Strauss’ “Frau ohne Schatten.” Everything was in readi- 
ness, but when the “artists council” (which is the nearest 
that Hamburg got to a soviet) heard that the settings 
would cost 50,000 marks they vetoed the production, for 
a similar expenditure by way of salary increases had 
been refused. No raise no “Frau”—and Hamburg re- 
mains Straussless. 

The Hamburg Volksoper, which is a private enterprise, 
seems to prosper in spite of official competition. Its 
repertory is the same, -with a-little more of the light stuff 
thrown in. Its singers are of course not the best, but 
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it pieces out its casts with distinguished “guests.” for 
which it draws on the Stadttheater too. Among the 
women singers of that institution the most noteworthy 
are Maria Montes and Inge Thorssen (the former an 
extraordinary Carmen, the latter a Danish coloratura 
soprano, who has been mentioned in previous reports) ; 
among the tenors, Schubert and Carl Giinther; among the 
baritones Groenen and Biirs. Josef Groenen is the Dutch 
baritone who was engaged for the Metropolitan when 
America went into the war, and whose contract was 
cancelled along with his countryman Urlus’ because of 
the suppression of German opera. He has recently sung 
Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder” under Mengelberg in Am- 
sterdam with distinguished success, and is .to take an 
important part there ‘in the Mahler Festival in May. 
Vocally, Groenen is the best of those I have heard in 
Hamburg. 
Hameurc’s “Frienns oF Music.” 

Instrumental and choral music is as assiduously cul- 
tivated in Hamburg as the opera. The high priest of 
the symphonic temple is Siegmund von Hausegger, known 
in America as the composer of “Barbarossa,” “Wieland 
der Schmied” and other symphonic poems, His most 
recent work, “Aufklinge,” is having first hearings all 
over Germany just now. Hausegger is one of the most 
sympathetic figures in contemporary German music, an 
aristocrat in thought as well as in name. During the ten 
years that he has lived and worked in Hamburg leconeans 
to Brahms, this composer was born in Vienna and has 
veered to the north), he has been an influence for the 
new as far as he has been able to feel any personal 
relation to it. Novelty is not exactly what the Hamburg- 
ers want most in music, so it is to be appreciated when 
in the course of a season or two a conductor gives 
hearings to such of his generation as Ewald Straesser 
(symphony), Franz Schmid (symphony), Ehrenberg 
(suite), Hermann Hans Wetzler (“Comedy Overture’), 
Bernhard Sekles (passacaglia. and fugue), Graener 
(“Musik am Abend”), Julius Kopsch, Max Trapp, as well 
as the Swede Atterberg (symphony) and the Swiss 
Andrex (nocturne and scherzo) who has lately turned 
an ear to the impressionist school. 

All of these works have been performed in the sub- 
scription series of Philharmonic concerts given by the 
“Verein Hamburgischer Musikfreunde,” which provides 
the best choral and chamber music as well. Another 
series, the “symphonic,” is conducted by José Eibenschiitz, 
who also directs the popular concerts, and who has a 
penchant for really modern music. Next week, for in- 
‘stance, he will introduce to the Hamburgers Stravinsky's 
“Fire Works”—the first work of the young Russian to.be 
given here. Besides these regular series, the orchestra 
plays eyery season under a number of “guest” conductors, 
such as Fiedler, who occupied the leading post here 
before going to Boston. Egon Pollak, the musical director 
of the opera, has started a serics of symphony concerts 
with the same orchestra, of which the second took place 
last Monday. . The program included the “Coriolan” 
overture; Brahms’ D minor piano concerto and Strauss’ 
“Burleske,” played by the temperamental Viennese, Vera 
Shapiro; and Strauss’ “Don Juan.” It demonstrated 
that the talents of this full blooded conductor are by 
no means confined to the operatic field. 

Not a First CLAss ORCHESTRA. 

Another opportunity to hear the orchestra came this 
morning, when Hausegger led it through a strictly classi- 
cal program. The feature of this was a finely balanced, 
phrased and shaded performance of the Mozart A minor 
piano concerto by Walther Lampe, of Munich. Of Hau- 
segger one may simply say that he is a composer who 
conducts, which is a whole lot better than the reverse. 
The orchestra has precision and is sufficiently responsive, 
but it does not fulfil the highest aesthetic requirements, 
especially as regards beauty and quality of tone. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the visits of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Society, under Nikisch, have up to now been 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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The Salt Lake Tribune, Friday Morning, January 
23, 1920. 


NIELSEN RECITAL 
PROVES TRIUMPH 


Dramatic and Lyric Soprano Charms Au- 
dience at Tabernacle. 


With brilliancy undimmed, with grace wun- 
marred, with beauty and power of voice effective 
as ever in their appeal to mind and soul, Alice 
Nielsen came back to Salt Lake, and last night 
at the tabernacle reinforced her preeminence in 
the hearts of her former admirers and added a 
host of new ones to the long list. 

If so many striking events in world history 
had not intervened to make civilization tremble 
in the balance, one could well believe that it was 
but a few months ago when the gifted dramatic 
and lyric soprano was here accorded high tribute 
for her rendition of difficult grand opera roles. 
Time seems to have passed the artist by un- 
heedingly, for she still holds the glowing ardor 
and reserve strength of youth, coupled with the 
culture and poise that only comes by work and 
experience. 

wenty songs, representing as many composers 
and a half dozen different types of music, run- 
ning the gamut of human emotions in almost its 
entire range, this was the contribution of Miss 
Nielsen in her “Evening of Song,” to quote the 
words from her own program, 

The supreme test of the artist is to be as great 
in the well-known “little’ song as in the so 
called “big” things, and, measured by this stand- 
ard, the soloist deserves all the lavish praise that 
has been showered upon her, for she never sac- 
rificed pure artistry to strive after unique effects, 
always kept close, so to speak, to the ensemble 
and entered into the soul of the song with an 
illuminating personality that went straight to the 
heart. 

Miss Nielsen’s range of voice is unusually 
great. For purity and sheer beauty of tone she 
ranks with any soloist who has appeared here 
in a decade, while her lower register holds a 
vibrant richness reminiscent of a great contralto, 
and she exhibits a carrying power in sustained 
pianissimo that makes one thrill in wonder that 
amounts to awe. 

She opened her program with the aria, “Deh 
Vieni non Tardar,” from Mozart’s “Nozze di 
Figaro.” Eminent critics, in commenting upon 
the opera, often pronounce this solo “entranc- 
ing,” and it assuredly was, as interpreted last 
night by Miss Nielsen. It is dramatic without 
being “heavy” and melodious without being too 
“saccharine.” It was handled with due appre- 
ciation of its musical worth and with careful at- 
tention to expression. 

Campbell-Tipton’s “A Spirit Flower” and Leh- 
man’s “The Weathercock,” that followed the dra- 
matic aria, showed the singer in widely varyin 
moods, but there was no failure in the quick an 
effective transition. The Scott “Lullaby” proved 
her exquisite pianissimo, and after “Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” by Saar, she gave her first 
encore, the “Old Folks at Home,” It was in this 
and her other encores of old-time favorites, in- 
cluding “Comin’ Through the Rye” and “Annie 
Laurie,” that the soul of the artist stood most 
clearly revealed. Many great singers, using these 
numbers as encores, so “frill” them that they 
lose their real-charm. Miss Nielsen proved that 
proper embellishment does not destroy the primi- 
tive and immortal beauty, her interpretation of 
“Suwanee Ribber” being the most striking ¢x- 
emplification of this fact. 

In her second group of songs the highest rank 
should be accorded to “Waters of Minnetonka” 
(Scott) Hahn’s “Si mes vers avient des ailes,” 
and Debussy’s “Mandolin.” The latter she was 
forced to repeat, so strong was its appeal. ‘The 
Sea Hath Its Pearls,” by Griselle, her accom- 
panist and piano soloist, is a love song of high 
rank that deserves to live. The singer’s rendi- 
tion was well-nigh flawless. Powerful, weird and 
with a deep suggestion of mysticism was her 
“But Lately in the Dance” (Arensky). For a 
final encore Miss Nielsen gave Tosti’s “Good-by” 
with an effectiveness seldom surpassed. 

Thomas Griselle, accompanist and soloist, was 
far more than a good accompanist.- He was in- 
telligently sympathetic with the singer throughout 
her part of the program, and in his solo work 
demonstrated both skill and breadth, playing his 
own “Minuet” and “Bouree” with great effec- 
tiveness, and likewise in his interpretation of the 
Chopin numbers, “Impromptu in A Flat” and 
“Etude in. C Major,” evidencing clear under- 
standing of the composer’s moods. 

At the conclusion of the concert, which was 
under tabernacle choir auspices, Miss Nielsen 
held an informal reception and was cordially 
greeted and congratulated by many oldyand new 
friends. 


Twin Falls, Idaho, Daily Times, Tuesday, January 
20, 1920. 


MISS NIELSEN 
THRILLS CROWD 


Lyric Soprano Appearing Last Night At 
Lavering Enjoyed By Enthusiastic 
Audience. 


Miss Alice Nielsen, the lyric soprano who ap- 
peared at the Lavering Theatre last evening, com- 
pletely captivated -her audience by her marvelous 
rendition of the well-known musical selections. 
Her singing was exquisite and her charming per- 
sonality won her way early into the hearts of the 
audience, 


Sunday Journal, Portland, Oregon, January 4, 1920, 
* * * Before Alice Nielsen sounded a_ note 
Saturday night in The Auditorium she completely 
won her audience. Dainty, demure and as color- 
ful as a doll, she presented a picture which caused 
murmurs of admiration among worshippers at her 
vocal shrine. 


The Portland Telegram, Monday Evening, January 
5, 1920. 


Crowd Hears Opera 
Singer In Concert 


By Alleen Brong. 


Those who heard Alice Nielsen in song recital 
some five years ago at the Heilig Theater admit- 
ted that she has a fine voice, but even they were 
hardly prepared for the beauty of tone and flaw- 
less production which greeted them when she ap- 
peared in joint concert with the Oratorio Society 
at the municipal auditorium Saturday evening. 

Miss Nielsen is one of America’s greatest Tyrie 
sopranos. Her voice is clear and sure, yet re- 
taining in its upper register all of the sweetness 
of the middle or medium register. She sings 
without apparent effort, and her diction is perfect. 
The fates have been very good to the singer, for 
besides giving her a lovely voice they have en- 
dowed her with unusual beauty and _ personal 
charm, 


The Wenatchee Daily World, Wenatchee, Wash., 
Saturday, January 10, 1920. 


Alice Nielsen Captivates 
Audience at NewLiberty 


Delightful Concert In Beautiful Theatre 
Complete Memorable Combination Keenly 
Enjoyed By Fortunate Ones Who At- 
tended. 


Last evening the public of Wenatchee and vicin- 
ity were accorded the privilege of hearing one of 
the world’s great lyric sopranos in a concert, given 
in one of the most beautiful settings that ever 
charmed an audience. The magnificent new Lib- 
erty Theater, fully completed and illuminated, was 
graced by the presence and the songs of one of 
America’s ‘most finished artists, Alice Nielsen. 

Miss Nielsen’s voice is distinguished for the 
clear, crystal-like quality of its tones. She com- 
bines extraordinary dramatic ability and unusual 
yersonal charm and attractiveness with her art. 
fier gracious manner last evening won the hearts 
of her audience, even before she Tad sung a note 

Never before has a Wenatchee audience shown 
such heartfelt appreciation of any artist’s work as 
was évinced last evening at the Liberty over the 
offerings of Miss Nielsen. 


The Salt Lake Telegram, Friday Evening, January 
23, 1920. 


Alice Nielsen 
Brings Joy to 
Music Lovers 


An evening of song in which lyrics close to the 
heart were mingled with selections of deep dra- 
matic texture, was offered by charming and gifted 
Alice Nielsen to an appreciative and enthusiastic 
audience at the Tabernacle Thursday night. With 
a voice rich in tone color, registering the high 
notes with fidelity and beauty and commanding a 
pianissimo of exquisite charm, Miss Nielsen dem- 
onstrated. that the brilliancy of her art is un- 
dimmed~ by time and that her poise and gracious 
personality on the concert platform are as great 
as in bygone days. * * * 





Lewiston Morning Tribune, Saturday, January 17, 
1920. 


NIELSEN GAVE 
GREAT PROGRAM 


Record Crowd at Temple Greet the Famous 
Lyric Soprano—Thomas Griselle and Ar- 
min Doerner on Piano. 





America’s greatest lyric soprano, Miss Alice 
Nielsen, made her first Lewiston appearance at 
the Temple Theater last evening, the occasion 
being marked by a record attendance of music 
lovers. Miss Nielsen was given an ovation with 
her appearance and each of her numbers elicited 
hearty expressions of admiration from her au- 
ditors. 

The program of the evening was divided into 
three parts, or seven sections. Mr. Thomas 


= 

Griselle, accompanist, proved to be among the 
greatest of American pianists, and his work as a 
composer ig noteworthy. Mr. Griselle pleased with 
several of his own compositions last evening. Mr. 
Armin W. Doerner, of the Lewiston conservatory 
of music, who was privileged to appear on the 
program with the two great artists, again delighted 
Lewiston audiences with his splendid execution. 

The appearance of Miss Nielsen in Lewiston 


was under the direction of Josef jd’Havarda of 
the Lewiston conservatory of music, 


The Evening World, Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
Wednesday, December 30, 1919. 


LARGE AUDIENCE 
CAPTIVATED BY 
FAMOUS SINGER 


Alice Nielsen has come and gone leaving a 
lasting impression—an impression of graciousness, 
delicacy and refinement and of musical art carried 
to a height only possible to a great artist. 

From the opening aria until the last encore was 
sung the audience that filled every seat in Hous- 
ton’s Opera House sat in rapt attention swept now 
and then by gusts of applause, the spontaneous 
expression of surprised and delighted listeners 

Miss Nielsen was at her best and carried her 
audience with her. Her voice from the full low 
notes to the high pure quality of her high notes 
displayed remarkable range, power and ease Noth- 
ing can surpass the beauty of phrasing, delicacy of 
touch, clearness of diction and pianissimo effects, 
sustained and marvelous. 

In the first group the Ascody number, “But 
Lately in Dance,” as expressed by Miss Nielsen 
was a thing of exquisite beauty and the succeeding 
group of French songs was sung with an art that 
brought repeated me 

The last group of English songs with the encores 
of “Old Folks at Home,” “Comin’ Through the 
Rye” and Tosti’s “‘Goodbye” captivated the audi 
ence and will not soon be forgotten. The “Lu 
laby” by Scott and “An Open Secret” by Wood 
man were the final touch of tenderness and beauty, 

The Musical Study Club did a great thing for 
the city in bringing Miss Nielsen. It is certain 
that she will be received as a greatly admired 
favorite, whenever it ig, possible to secure from her 
a return engagement. 


The Daily Missoulian, Tuesday Morning, January 
27, 1920, . 


Nielsen Displays 
Great Voice And 
Delights Hearers 


By Dr. Willlam G. Bateman. 


A crowd that filled the Liberty Theater last night 
heard Alice Nielsen on her first appearance in Mis- 
soula. That Miss Nielsen has not sung here be- 
fore has been a double loss to Missoula. Fifteen 
years ago she was one of the most delightful sing 
ers on the American stage Bringing youth 

’ 
beauty, charm and a splendid voice to the aid of 
the famous Bostonians, she lifted that wonderful 
organization from a temporary set-back to a plane 
which enshrined it in the hearts of all hearers 
Who that heard Robin Hood and The Serenade can 
ever torget the delectable vision presented by Alice 
Nielsen, the ringing bell-like voice, the charm 
which filled audiences with enthusiasm. So suc 
cessful was this young singer that she soon headed 
her own company, and in the Singing Girl and the 
Fortune Teller made herself beloved from ocean 
to ocean. People looked forward to her coming 
and promised themselves many years of enjoyment 
for the future But the singer herself had other 
plans. She left the promising career open before 
her, went to Europe and began the hard work 
which was to lead to fame in grand opera. The 
reviewer had never heard her sing since. She de 
serted light opera, and so went to last night's event 
full of delightful reminiscences of the past and in 
terest in the present, 

Certainly the fifteen years between have not been 
able to abate a jot of Miss Nielsen’s charm, Rare 
ly can a famous prima donna look so girlish; al 

5 » ; ao” 
most as seldom can one make an audience part and 
parcel of her song. In voice, Miss Nielsen has 
found much; the beautiful quality is still there 
enhanced by teclinical skill and experience, The 
program was well arranged and most generous 
Among so many beauties it is hard to picture some 
as better than the others. The group of modern 
French songs, however, was especially delightful 
as was “The Weather Cock” and “Fairy Pipers." 
Miss Nielsen has an unusual ability to make “‘at- 
mosphere for each mood,” as was strikingly shown 
in the unusual “But Lately in Dance.” The audi- 
ence was completely captured by the old English 
songs and “Swanee River.” Miss Nielsen makes 
a specialty of these, and wisely, for she makes 
them rarely appealing. 


The Arizona Republican, Phoenix, Arizona, Satur- 
day Morning, December 20, 1919. 


EVENING OF SONG 
BY ALIGE NIELSEN 
PROVES A REAL JOY 


By Helena Redewill. 


[he concert of Miss Alice Nielsen, properly 


called “America’s Favorite,” was a real joy, from 
the Aria of Mozart to the last “Good Bye” of 
Tosti. “An Evening of Song” the program stated, 


and charming and inspiring song it was to all the 
enthusiastic listeners As a pure lyric soprane 
Miss Nielsen stands pre-eminent today, with a 
voice so clear and true that one marveled to find 
not one false intonation, net one flaw of delicate 
shading and exquisite pianissimo. For a singer to 
be before the public for as many successive seasons 
as Miss Nielsen and show a voice as fresh and 
flexible as hers now is, is an enviable position for 
any artist to hold. It is another example of the 
well-known truth that if one sings properly, the 
voice should always retain its purity and freshness 
of tone. One's voice should be as young as one’s 
face, and for youthful appearance and voice, no 
one today can rival Alice Nielsen 

The program was well adapted to the natural 
equipment of the artist, a program of lyric songs, 
such as Miss Nielsen stands supreme in, and given 
No one could 
ask for a more delightful interpretation of “But 


in charming and gracious manner 


Lately in Dance” and “Mandolin” than she gave, 
a truly original interpretation, woven with ail the 
delicate fabrics of a singer’s art In the well 
known ballads, “Old Folks at Home” and “Good 
Bye,” so graciously given as encores, the singer 
was probably most enjoyed, for these wonderful 
old airs lie close to everyone’s heart For bril 
liance of tone an d stirring passion “The Sea Hath 
, + , 

Its Pearls” showed Miss Nielsen’s voice at its full- 
est. This jewel of a program song is written by 
Mr. .Griselle, Miss Nielsen’s accompanist, who 
assisted her most ably 
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HENRY HADLEY CONDUCTS HIS OWN 
OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN 





American Composer Enthusiastically Applauded When He Appears in Orchestra Pit to Direct His Popular 
“Cleopatra's Night”"—“Manon” Back Again with Farrar and Hackett as the Stars—Easton Scores in 
“Oberon”—Ponselle and Gordon Please in Last Brooklyn Performance 


Puccint Triprycn, Monpay, Marcu 1. 

The trilogy of Wagner still ranks superior to the trilogy 
of Puccini, whose three little operas show no more in- 
ventive power musically or dramatically than when they 
were heard here for the first time last winter, Those 
concerned in the most recent performance, Mmes, Muzio, 
Farrar and Easton, and Messrs, Crimi, Amato, De Luca, 
Didur, etc., gave their customary excellent renderings. 
Moranzoni conducted with all the finesse and fire that 
always mark his work with the baton, 

Haptey Conoucts “CLeopatra,” WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3. 

Henry Hadley, the composer of “Cleopatra’s Night,” 
was honored by the Metropolitan management with an in- 

itation to conduct his work on Wednesday evening, 
March 3, the last performance of it this season, as Frances 
Alda, who again gave an excellent presentation of the 
title role, has left the company for the season to fill con- 
cert engagements. Mr. Hadley is as efficient at the con- 
ductor’s stand as he is at the composer’s desk, which is 
high praise, The work seemed to take on new life under 
his baton and moved more vigorously than at any other 
performance. There was a great deal of applause for him 
and the participants and many curtain calls. Morgan 
Kingston was the hero and Jeanne Gordon and Marie 
Tiffany sang effectively in the only other important roles. 
“Cleopatra's Night” was followed by “Le Cog d’Or,” with 
tarrientos, Zanelli, Diaz and Sundelius singing the prin- 
cipal parts which were mimed by Galli, Bolm and Bon- 
figlio, with Bartik as the General. It was the first appear- 
ance of Zanelli in Didur’s place. This young singer’s 
voice, which develops with each performance, promises to 
become one of the best in the company, and the music 
of the part was excellently handled. Bamboschek con- 
ducted. Query: Why has Bodanzky given up this work? 

“Oneron,” Tuurspay, MARCH 4. 


Without doubt the most important feature of the Metro- 
politan Opera's repetition of “Oberon” on Thursday even- 
ing, March 4, was the initial appearance of Florence Eas- 


ton as Rezia. This American soprano invested the role 


with the lovely quality of voice and charming manner, 
which characterizes all that she does, and, furthermore, 
her English diction was superlatively fine. It was, indeed, 
a pleasure to hear her intelligible enunciation, as well as 
her pure vocalism. There is an appealing beauty about 
Miss Easton’s voice that delights her hearers and her 
stage deportment is at all times thoroughly artistic, On 
this occasion she achieved a most emphatic success. 

For years the Metropolitan could not give “Oberon” be- 
cause of the lack of a singer capable of doing Rezia well— 
they are very rare nowadays—and now it is indeed fortun- 
ate to have two such superlatively good artists as Rosa 
Ponselle and Miss Easton, between whom there is nothing 
to choose in the role. ; 

The others in the cast remained the same as at previous 
presentations with Martinelli as Sir Huron, Diaz as 
Oberon, Delaunois as Puck, Dua as Sherasmin, Kathleen 
Howard as Fatima (replacing Jeanne Gordon, who was 
ill), and Marie Sundelius as the sweet voiced mermaid. 
Others in smaller parts were Ananian, Laurenti, D'Angelo, 
Martino and Reschiglian. Bodanzky, who conducted, was 
given a share in the applause, especially following the 
overture. There was a full house in attendance. 


“Le Propuete,” Fripay, MARCH 5. 

Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete” was repeated on Friday 
evening, March 5, at the Metropolitan Opera House be- 
tore a capacity house. As usual, Caruso was the focus of 
interest as Jean, a role which he has made quite his own. 
His portrayal was masterly, and in fine voice he aroused 
the ever continuous salvos of applause and cries of “Bis.” 
His artistic associates were Claudia Muzio as Bertha and 
Margaret Matzenauer as Fides. The work of these two 
artists in their respective roles is familiar to operagoers, 
aud they lived up to the standards set for themselves. The 
five choir boys were entrusted to the capable hands of 
Mary Mellish, Marie Tiffany, Cecil Arden, Veni Warwick 
and Minnie Egener. Rosina Galli and Bonfiglio headed the 
ballet and added to the general finish of the performance, 
while Bodanzky, at the conductor’s stand, led his orches- 











OLSHANSKY 


Scores big success in Washington 
with 


Emmy Destinn 


Press Opinions 





Bernardo Olshansky really received the ovation 
of the day. A singer of finish and temperament, 
he brings much that is new from his native Rus- 
sia. His opening group of songs showed the big 
dramatic singer of opera who traverses the emo- 
tions from the stalwart declamation of drama 
splendid and broad, to music of sympathy and 
lyric melody.—IWVashington Times, February 23, 
1920, . 








He has a voice of beautiful quality, which he 
uses with perfectly placed tones. He sings with 
wonderful breath control and well rounded and 
artistic phrasing. He is one of the best artists 
Washington has heard in concert in some time.— 
Washington Post, February 23, 1920. 








His voice showed dramatic force and a beauty 
of shading which rank him at once as a singer 
of unusual ability—Washington Evening Star, 
February 23, 1920. 








He displayed a warmth of tone, perfect shading 
and a true sense of the dramatic which left his 
hearers in an expectant mood for his later num- 
bers. . . . Those who heard this great and 
practically unheard of baritone are indebted to 
him as much as to Mme. Destinn for a charming 
afternoon. Mr. Olshansky, although born in 
Russia, has been a citizen of this country for a 
number of years, and having been under the 
tutelage of a great teacher, has just found him- 
self. —Washington Herald, February 23, 
1920. 
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tra and the singers through the beauties of the score with 
his usual precision and authority. 
“Manon,” Saturpay, Marcu 6 (MATINEE). 

Melodious, romantic, picturesque, and full of opportun- 
ities for singing and acting, Massenet’s “Manon” made a 
welcome return to our local operatic stage and a packed 
and obviously well pleased house gave the charming opera 
a rousing reception. It has not faded orchestrally and its 
tunefulness remains thoroughly delightful. 

Geraldine Farrar long ago established herself as a 
Manon of gracé, piquancy and vocal attractiveness. She 
makes the most of the allurenients and coquetry of the 
role. She looks a radiant picture of youth and beauty. 
Her costumes are sartorial’ gems. She dictions French 
beautifully and phrases her measures with true Gallic 
fluency. st Saturday she was not in the best of health, 
so lobby gossips had it; and now and then her tones had 
an edge that was not mellifluous, but on the whole her 
singing gave much pleasure. 

harles Hackett was a slender and sinuous Des Grieux 
who handled the lyric passages with all the ease, distinc- 
tion and intelligence to which he has accustomed us in 
his other appearances here. He sang the “Dream” song 
with especial tenderness and finish but throughout the 
whole opera he sustained the poetical atmosphere and the 
romantic charm with the sure instinct and convincing touch 
of the true artist. 

Leon Rothier was a very impressive and full-toned Count 
Des Grieux. Andres De Segurola gave a keenly charac- 
teristic and histrionically skillful characterization of that 
amusing codger, De Bretigny, while Giuseppe De Luca’s 
Lescaut had all the complementary required rollicking 
humor and grandiloquent manner. 

The revival of the “Cours la Reine” scene, which has 
nothing to recommend it except the pictorial costumes and 
period dances, is not important, even though it brings some 
delicious dancing on the part of Rosina Galli, that terp- 
sichorean joy forever. The complete revival cast was as 
follows: anon Lescaut. Geraldine Farrar; Pousette, 
Marie Tiffany; Javotte, Mary Mellish; Rosette, Cecil Ar- 
den; Des Grieux, Charles Hackett; Lescaut, Giuseppe De 
Luca; Count Des Grieux, Leon Rothier; Guillot, Octave 
Dua; De Bretigny, Andres De Segurola; Hotel Keeper, 
Paolo Ananian; two guards, Vincenzo Reschiglian and 
Mario Laurenti; a servant, Maria Savage, and conductor, 
Albert Wolff. 

“Aiwa,” Saturpay, Marcu 6 (EVENING). 

_ The last performance of the Metropolitan Brooklyn 
season for this winter took place at the Academy of 
Music on Saturday evening, March 6. The opera was 
“Aida” and it was used as the vehicle for trying out two 
cf the younger members of the company in roles new to 
them, preparatory-——it is presumed—to putting them on 
at the Metropolitan in the same work Rosa Ponselle and 
jeanne Gordon were the two artists, singing respectively 
Aida and Amneris. Singularly enough both of them had 
been kept out of the “Oberon” cast the previous Thurs- 
day evening by illness. In the first act, it seemed as if 
Miss Ponselle had not quite recovered, for she was not 
at her best in “Ritorna Vincitor’’; but her unsteadiness 
was most probably due more to nervousness than to any 
physical cause, for the second act showed a distinct im- 
provement and in the Nile Scene she was in full posses- 
sion of her powers. Glorious powers they are, too. Hers 
is a voice of exquisite beauty and her vocalism is of the 
first rank. The “Patri mia” was a splendid bit of singing 
and the final duet with Crimi was another number that 
called for especial notice. 

Miss Gordon as Amneris had evidently quite recovered 
and gave of her best throughout. It is a treat to have 
two such voices as hers and Miss Ponselle’s in the same 
cast. In many respects Miss Gordon’s is one of the most 
remarkable voices that has been added to the Metropolitan 
ranks for years. Its range is tremendous—though she 
sings contralto roles, one is often inclined to think her 
a dramatic soprano. It is absolutely even throughout, of 
great power, especially in the upper register, and equal 
beauty. Her solo scene in the fourth act called her be- 
iore the curtain a half dozen times to answer the applause. 
Both young women fit in appearance the parts in which 
they appeared and each one is a capable actress according 
to operatic standards. Without doubt, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
who was doing his own “scouting” all the evening, will use 
them in this opera at the Broadway house before the 
season is over, 

The rest of the cast was of familiar hue, with Crimi 
as Rhadames—no better than usual—Amato as an eye- 


filling Amonasro, D'Angelo as the King (at least it looked . 


like D'Angelo; programs were scarce) and Martino as the 
High Priest. oranzoni conducted none the less capably, 
though (exclusive news) suffering from a bad toothache. 
There was the biggest audience the Metropolitan has seen 
in Brooklyn for a long time, with a big crowd of standees 
in addition to an occupant for every seat in the house. 
Sunpay Eventnc Concert, Marcy 7 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was the guest artist at the Metro- 
politan concert Sunday evening, March 7, playing the Liszt 
A major concerto and a group of familiar and justly popu- 
lar solos. Vera Curtis, of the Metropolitan company, 
seng, and so did Orville Harrold, doing the familiar aria 
irom “La Bohéme,” and, to end the concert, two fine songs 
by Conductor Richard Hageman, sung for the first time 
with orchestra. They are “Do Not Go, My Love,” and 
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THE METROPOLITAN REVIVAL OF “MANON.” 
The single pictures show Farrar in the title role and Charles 
Hackett as Des Grieug. In the group are Mary Mellish 

Mary Tiffany and Cecil Arden, 
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REPORT UNTRUE THAT McCOR- 
MACK IS TQ LEAVE WAGNER 
MANAGEMENT. 





. Rumors which i been current for some time 
past in regard to a change in the management of 
John McCormack crystallized in the following article 
printed last week in the “Broadway Stroller” de- 
partment of Town Topics: 

“It is rumored in the musical circles that when 
John McCormack returns to the United States after 
his trip around the world, he will no longer be un- 
der the management of Charles Wagner. It is fur- 
ther said that Dennis McSweeney will then be the 
sole official pilot of the Irish tenor’s tours. Me- 
Sweeney and McCormack have been friends for 
many years, and the change of management, it is 
declared, will not be due to any quarrels between 
John and his present manager, but simply to the 
clannish characteristics of all those of Hibernian 
birth. McCormack owes much to the ingenuity and 
clever advertising of Wagner, who took the former 
under his wing when John’s prestige and fortunes 
were at a very low ebb, and by his aggressive cam- 
paign made for the former Hammerstein singer a 
unique position in the world of song. 

In answer to this, the three gentlemen most inter- 
ested sent the following letter to the editor of Town 
Topics : 


“Dear Sir: 

“We have noticed in your issue of March fourth, 
a paragraph by your Stroller anent our business re- 
lations, He is entirely wrong, in fact we think he 
was strolling in the garden of imagination and plucks 
that flower from out that garden, 





“At the Well,” already well known from recital programs 
with piano accompaniment, but taking on new beauties 
with the exquisite orchestrations which the composer has natural result. Effa_ Ellis 
made for them. The accompaniment for the second in psychology of the “kindergarten apparatus” as well as the 
particular is a genuine masterpiece of instrumentation. i 
Splendidly sung by Mr. Harrold, it was at once redemand- pedagogy, demonstrates the 
cd by the audience. Mr. Hageman and his men played the shows spontaneous results 
“Lenore” No. 5 and Glazounoff’s “Stenka Razine.” Every 
time one hears Mr. Hageman at a Sunday night concert, 
» regrets that he is not regularly conducting at the expression. 


Metropolitan operatic performances, Mr. Kingston returned to 
teacher’s work based on the Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogy. 


Claude Kingston, organist of the Collins Street Baptist 
Church of Melbourne, Australia, and prominent teacher 
of that city, was recently a New York visitor. He came 
to select music, engage artists, and to investigate pedagogi- 
cal methods for teaching music. The names “Effa Ellis 
Perfield” and “Musical Pedagogy” are synonomous, thus, 


“traditional” teacher, that 


Perfield Course Introduced in Australia 





William Rogers Chapman, 


for Mr. Kingston and his sister to be sent to Effa Ellis 
Perfield for a demonstration of musical pedagogy was a 


psychology of “sense training,” 
“why and wherefore,” and 


musical pedagogy based on 
principle does not limit, but develops freedom and self 


Australia with student and 


Fourth Rubinstein Musicale, March 20 
March 20 is the date set for the fourth afternoon musi 
cale this season of the New York Rubinstein Club (Mrs. 
president). 
take place in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel at two o’clock. Dancing will follow the musicale. 


“We are still the three Musical Musketeers; we 
are still the mutual admiration society and we 
intend to so remain. Won't you please correct that 
wrong impression in your Stroller’s mind and tell 
him to please keep on the narrow path of truth 
when out on his strolls. 

“Yours admiringly, 
(Signed) Jonn McCormack. 
CHARLES F. WAGNER, 
D. F. McSweeney.” 


Perfield understands the 
and, with her principle of 


that convince even the 


March 6, 1920. 











Martino to Sing “Rachem” in Italian 


This event will 


Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem,” which will be sung in Italian. 


When Alfredo Martino gives his recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Friday evening, April 30, his program will include 

















Recent 


BYRD «: 


The NewYork Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. WALTER DAMROSCH, Conducting 
At Utica, New York, March 2, 1920 


THE FEATURE OF THE CONCERT was the appearance of 
Winifred Byrd, pianist. It was a remarkable picture that she made, 
and one that will not be easily forgotten. Seated at the piano, wait- 
ing for the introduction by the orchestra to conclude, she seemed a 
fairy figure clothed in a unique shade of blue, with an air and profile 
delightfully childlike. And there was also an intensity that was 
strikingly like that of a willful child which gave a REMARKABLE 
FIRE AND PASSION to her playing. The selection was admirably 
suited to her temperament, being Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy,” with 
an exquisite orchestral accompaniment. She imparted to a most un- 
usual degree the unrestrained gypsy passion which characterizes 
these selections by fairly throwing herself into the mood of the selec- 
tion. ABRUPT, CAPRICIOUS, MELANCHOLY, INTENSE, 
SOMETIMES POURING OVER THE KEYBOARD LIKE AN 
INTERESTED CHILD, MISS BYRD CAUGHT THE ADMIRA- 
TION OF THE AUDIENCE, AND WAS CALLED REPEAT- 
EDLY TO THE FOOTLIGHTS TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE 
APPLAUSE.—Utica Daily Press, March 3, 1920. 








Miss Byrd made a deep impression by her appearance here as 
soloist and many in last night’s audience would have liked to hear 
her in a lighter number, Although the applause was so insistent that 
she came to the center of the stage and bowed her acknowledgment 
several times, there was no encore forthcoming.—Utica Observer, 


March 3, 1920. 


Successes 





Great Orchestras 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 


MR. GUSTAV STRUBE, Conducting 
At Baltimore, Md., Feb. 15, 1920 











The first local appearance of Winifred Byrd, the young Ameri- 
can pianist who has created a sensation in the world of music, as 
soloist at the sixth concert of the current season of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, given at the Lyric yesterday afternoon, was 
one of two factors which combined to make the concert the most 
brilliant ever given by the municipal organization. 

With a touch of masculine in its vigor and decision, Miss Byrd, 
excellently supported by the orchestra, gave a masterly reading of 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy.” The gentler passages were interpreted 
with a poetic feeling and delicacy which left the AUDIENCE AL- 
MOST SPELLBOUND WITH THE MAGNETIC CHARM OF 
HER ART. With a girlish simplicity Miss Byrd followed the baton 
of Gustav Strube, a thing not to be found in all artists, many of whom 
give the impression of leading the orchestra a lively chase.—Balti- 
more American, February 16, 1920. 





The big audience was most appreciative and she got several 
recalls —The Sun, February 16, 1920. 


MORE WINIFRED BYRD DATES: 
Richmond, Va., March 29 
Norfolk, Va., March 31 
New York City (Hippodrome), April 11 
Fort Worth, Texas, April 15 
Oklahoma, from — 18 to 27 
Newark, N. J. (Music Festival), May 1 
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The last work of the late Reginald De Koven, 
a lyric comedy called “Yesterday,” with book by 
Glen MacDonough, which was tried out on the 


road last year, will soon have a New York hearing. 
——-@ 


Well, well, even the Last of the Mohicans has 
passed on. Otto Goritz sailed recently for Ger- 
many, accompanied by a few crocodile tears and 
a strong smell of Limburger. R. IL. P. 

——— 

Damrosch put two Johann Strauss compositions 
on his New York Symphony program last Sunday. 
Time was when Theodore Thomas used to end his 
program with a Strauss waltz. It was a delightful 
custom and never should have been allowed to pass 
out of vogue. 

a 

The Metropolitan is playing no favorites as far 
as nationality goes. American “Cleopatra” was 
succeeded by German “Parsifal” in the procession 
of novelties and revivals, and next comes the turn 
of French “Manon,” to be followed shortly by 
Russian “Eugen Onegin.” 


Up to date Geraldine Farrar’s fund for Minnie 
Hauk has reached the amount of $3,000 and nat- 
urally much more is needed, although this sum 
has enabled her immediate needs to be relieved. 
The contributors include the best known person- 
ages of the musical world and outside of it, many 
admirers who recall the magnificent artist, one of 
the first American prima donnas to become inter- 
nationally famous. 


Sasha Culbertson’s American debut at Carnegie 
Hall on Monday afternoon quickly took on a dis- 
tinct hue of the sensational. The young man 
seems to be a combination of angel and demon who 
can set the people’s nerves tingling. The Music 
League of America; and the closely Affiliated 
Wolfsohn Bureau which actively assisted, are en- 
titled to all the numerous congratulations they are 
receiving for the fine audience assembled and the 
prospect they have in this new bonanza in the 
ranks of their violin attractions. 


Jules Tetrazinni, manager of Luisa Tetrazzini, 
has issued an emphatic denial of the report that 
the famous singer’s health was poor or that the 
balance of her concert tour had been cancelled. 
This comes as a result of the false rumors to that 
effect which were recently circulated and printed 
in the daily press. Mme. Tetrazzini sang on Feb- 
ruary 29, in Erie, Pa., while suffering from a bad 
cold, rather than disappoint the audience, but im- 
mediately after the concert left for New York for 
a few days’ rest. On Monday last she resumed 


her tour in Harrisburg, Pa., and will be kept busy 
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singing until May 15, an appearance that will total 
forty-five concerts. Her next New York concert 
will be at the Hippodrome on Sunday afternoon, 
March 14. 
stad mecca 
Lieutenant John Philip Sousa was made a Doc- 
tor of Music by Pennsylvania Military College 
recently, an honor highly deserved and which 
Yale, Harvard, or Columbia should have deemed 
it a privilege to confer long ago on so accomplished 
successful and patriotic a musician as Sousa. 
inletmanibil lp iniacmts 
Hugo Kortschak, head of the Berkshire Quartet, 
in charge of the annual Berkshire prize contest, 
which calls again this year for a string quartet, asks 
us to call the attention of composers submitting 
manuscripts to the fact that the parts as well as 
the score of the composition are to be sent in. 
Some composers have sent only the score, but the 
parts are also required. 
a oo 
This is the right moment for America to estab- 
lish a National Conservatory of Music; all that is 
required to make it an actuality is to convince the 
present Congress that America needs a national 
conservatory and that this is the moment for it. 
Anyone who has been watching Congress of late 
knows how easy it is to convince them of anything, 
and once conyinced, how quickly and unanimously 
they act. 
a CN 
Western Europe will do itself proud for the 
visit of the New York Symphony Orchestra this 
spring. The opening concerts will take place in 
Paris on May 4, 6 and 9, and the French Govern- 
ment has placed the Opéra at the disposal of Mr. 
Damrosch and his men for those occasions. The 
Belgian Government has given the national opera 
house, the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, for 
the concert in that city. There will be receptions 
for the musicians in London and Rome, 
ee” Vann 
Krehbiel tells us that Beethoven thought noth- 
ing of using for “Fidelio,” melodies and chords 
from one of his early and discarded cantatas. 
This seems to show that when the fire of inspira- 
tion lags, it does not much matter where the com- 
poser borrows his fuel. At least, Beethoven pil- 
fered from himself. Handel used to steal from 
others and admitted unblushingly that he did so. 
“Those pigs didn’t know what to do with a fine 
melody once they thought of it,” was the famous 


- Handelian bon mot. 


sinenssaa eens 
The latest development in the labor situation as 
applied to opera in Italy is the threat of the Theater 
Workers’ Union of Milan not to allow the tenor 
Pertile to appear in that city for three years to 
come, owing to his refusal to appear at a concert 
recently given there for the union’s benefit. Per- 
tile claims that his refusal to appear was due only 
to the fact that he was ordered to report at Brescia 
for rehearsal at the very time when the concert 
took place in Milan. Pertile, by the way, is a singer 
who should be heard here. His voice is not of 
remarkable beauty, but he is a better artist than 
most of the Italian importations of recent seasons. 
——__— : 


Arnold Schoenberg, of whom little has been heard 
for some time past, came to a hearing recently with 
the first performance of a new “chamber sym- 
phony,” which was played at Frankfort and valued 
by the various critics according to their ideas of 
Schoenberg’s worth. In the same concert a new 
work by Franz Schreker, also a “chamber sym- 
phony,” was played for the first time in Frank- 
fort. It is for twenty-three instruments. Twenty- 
three for you, Schreker, say we. And with the 
searcity of food in Germany, why not, oh young 
composers a “kitchen” symphony or an “ice-box” 
fantasy (only there are no ice-boxes in Germany), 
instead of all this chamber stuff? 

omelet 

They appreciate good American singers abroad. 
Edith Mason, soprano, opened the Monte Carlo 
season, as announced in a cable published in a re- 
cent issue of the Musicat Courier, singing 
Marguerite in “Faust,” with Marcoux and Mura- 
tore. During her season there she will sing Thais 
with Journet, and Juliet with Muratore. Follow- 
ing the Monte Carlo season she appears at the 
Opéra in Paris where she was scheduled to make 
her debut on March 3 last, as Juliette, to 
be followed by Thais, and Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 
After her engagement at the Opera she was to go to 
the other national operatic institution, the Opéra- 
Comique, to sing. “Madame Butterfly,” “Manon” 


- both Mr. Hubbard and Mr. 
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and “Louise” there. She has an offer from Im- 
presario Gunsbourg, of Monte Carlo, for twelve 
appearances next season (she was obliged to decline 
an engagement at the Costanzi at , to ac- 
cept at Monte Carlo this year), and the Opéra 
Comique has offered her ten performances a month 
for four months during the season 1920-1921. It 
seems as if it almost might be worth the while of 
some impresario on this side of the water to bring 
home an American singer who is so much in de- 


mand abroad. 


Siortneenlleseiinial 

Among the works on the Musical Art Society’s 
program for its Easter Concert at Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, April 3, is the late H. W. 
Parker’s chorus, “Now Sinks the Sun,” from his 
oratorio, “St. Christopher.” From the classicists, 
Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina and Bach will be 
represented, while the secular part of the program 
will include Perilhou’s “Suite Francaise,” some 
French folk songs in Gevaert arrangements, three 
Brahms folk pieces, Bantock’s “Death Croon,” re- 
peated by request from the last program, and three 
“Songs of North America,” two taken from Indian 
sources and one from cowboys by Natalie Curtis. 

a 

August Spanuth, editor of the Signale fiir die 
Musikalische Welt, died January 9, in Berlin. Mr. 
Spanuth suffered a stroke which partially paralyzed 
him two weeks before his dak, 000 he did not 
regain consciousness to the end. He was active 
as editor and chief critic of his paper until he was 
stricken. While he had been seriously ill last spring 
the end came unexpectedly and his friends were 
deeply shocked. Having lived in America for 
years, as critic of the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
Mr. Spanuth was regarded in Berlin as the best 
informed man, musically, concerning the United 
States. Very recently he published editorials ad- 
vising German artists with American ambitions to 
have patience, and pointing out the continued feel- 
ing of bitterness evidenced by the recent incidents 
in New York and elsewhere. 

nsstonisetnieccsiaisate 

According to a dispatch from Chicago in the 
Sun and Herald, Max Pam, one of the directors of 
the Chicago Opera Association, before the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, answering the statement made by a 
previous speaker, W. L. Hubbard, to the effect 
that the Chicago organization had lost $150,000 on 
its New York season, said: “The Chicago Opera 
Association not only did not lose money in New 
York, but more than broke even.” Can it be that 
Mr. Pam got his words twisted, intending to say 
that the company was “more than even broke?” 
Incidentally, the Woman’s Club said to the opera 
management, per resolution, that it wants “modern 
operas in English” in Chicago; and Mr. Pam, re- 
plying for the management, assured the Woman’s 
Club that it would have “three or four” Wagnerian 
operas in English next season. The difficulty 
might be settled, it seems, by securing a judicial 
word “modern.” In regard to the statements of 
Pam, referred to 
above, Manager Herbert M. Johnson, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, made the following state- 
ment: “Any statement that has been or may be 
published in any newspaper as to receipts, profits 
or losses of the present Chicago Opera Association 
season can be officially denied by the Musicat 
CourIgR, as the management will not give out the 
er previous to March 28.” (So there you 
are!) 


a 
An offer to tour Scandinavia, Holland, France, 
Switzerland and Italy has been made to Leopold 
Godowsky by George Kugel, a leading Viennese 
impresario and former pupil of the eminent vir- 
tuoso. Two letters were received simultaneously 
by Godowsky from abroad. One is the Kugel 


communication. The other is from Robert Lie- 
nau, the Berlin publisher, who controls the German 
rights to Godowsky’s compositions, among them 
the “Miniatures.” Lienau states that a musical 
renaissance is abroad in his country, where the 


-people are turning to music for consolation. Ih 


addition, he says that composers dormant during 
the war are coming back into prominence. Among 
them are Godowsky himself (whose works, Lie- 
nau reports, are having a wide sale), Paul Juon, 
Sibelius, Palmgren, etc. Both communications in- 
sist that Europe is hungry for the majority of vir- 
tuosi who have for the past several years made 
their home in the United States, and both state that 
Godowsky will be eagerly welcomed. Lineau says 
that many new instrumentalists and vocalists have 
gained reputations during the war period, but that 
the Europeans are anxious for the return in con- 
cert of their former favorites. - 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 
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The Worm’s Eye View 

Several weeks ago we published some remarks 
which Mme. Alda was reported to have made to 
a newspaper man regarding her participation in 
operas by American composers. These remarks 
have engendered indignation in the mind of a lady 
who sends us the following letter from Wilming- 
ton, Del.; 

Dear Sir: 

As an American, fighting for the rights of the American 
born musician, author, writer or artist I want to protest 
most vigorously against Mme. Alda’s attitude in the 
February 19 issue of the Musica, Courter, If American 
operas are so distasteful to Mme, Alda as she leads one 
to believe then it is high time that she should take up her 
abode and activities elsewhere and not accept American 
money. Mme. Aida has always occupied a place of 
yreat esteem in the writer’s mind but she has completely 
cropped out of the minds of many of her admirers. She 
should remember the fate which has befallen a certain 
other member of the Metropolitan staff and realize that 
the worm can turn in the twinkling of the eye. 

Mme. Alda’s opinions were expressed in a more 
or less jocular vein and were so intended, While 
our correspondent’s missive seems to be unneces- 
sarily severe and even immoderate, In the first 
place, Mme. Alda has done much for American 
opera by appearing in it at all, for her fame and her 
experienced singing and acting were bound to be 
of the greatest possible help in lending proper eclat 
and practical support to such premieres. ~The fact 
that no permanent success was achieved by any 
of the works in question probably led Mme. Alda 
to feel discouraged and to voice her disappoint- 
ment as she did, 

Some Americans are too eager to praise every- 
thing that is American, and thereby they harm 
their cause more than they aid it. Because an 
opera is American it is not necessarily good, and 
if it is not good it should not be praised. Mme. 
Alda’s criticism is not the final one on an Ameri- 
can opera. The ultimate decree is the verdict of 
the public and the public always makes up its own 
mind about a work of art without paying any at- 
tention to those who decry it or those who eulogize 
it. The singers who first appeared in Wagner’s 
operas used to attack them ferociously behind the 
composer’s back; declare them to be unsingable, 
and assert that their voices were being butchered 
to make an orchestral holiday. Nevertheless 
Wagner's operas not only survived but even be- 
came universally popular, 

That un-American habit—developed since 1914 
—of telling foreigners to go away from here unless 
they like everything in our country never should 
have found a place in music, and ought to be 
eradicated as soon as possible. If we are as far 
above criticism as so many Americans seem to 
think, there is no logical reason for our resenting 
it. America has a broad back and can stand dis- 
praise and even benefit by it. 

We are not exactly sure what our correspondent 
means by her allusion in the last sentence of her 
letter, but we feel reasonably certain that Mme. 
Alda is in no danger of losing her popularity be- 
cause she does not desire to sing in any more 
American operas. She has done her share toward 
their presentation. 

eRe 


Lifting the Barriers 

The latest authentic musical news from Berlin 
and Vienna is to the effect that despite the 
economic, political and food conditions in those 
capitals, the tonal art is flourishing there, musi- 
cians are active in composing, performing and 
teaching, and the public is flocking to concerts and 
operas. The change in governments and the al- 
most five years of war brought about no change 
in the normal, healthy music life of Germany and 
Austria. Close and expert observers, includ- 
ing some who have gone to the central coun- 
tries recently in order to study the question, are 
satisfied that before long the Germanic peoples will 
be taking as important a place in the world’s 
musical doings as they occupied before they shut 
themselves watomnaticalty out of such participation. 

All this was to be foreseen by persons with long 
vision and those who did not allow themselves to 
be prodded into a state of stupid hysteria through 
the brayings of war-maddened fanatics. It is a 
trifle amusing to see how some of the most bitter 
enemies of German music during the war now are 
twisting and turning their own militant arguments 


and executing mental somersaults in order to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions whose rapid ap- 
proach: they recognize as inevitable. . 
- One thing the patriotic acrobats. cannot explain 
satisfactorily is why German music is not “propa- 
ganda” now if it was “propaganda” before and 
during the war. And one thing which they should 
be asked to explain is why French music has not 
superseded German music since 1914, for surely 
no more well organized, incessant and even furious 
propaganda ever was undertaken than has_ beat 
upon the American and English public in the in- 
terests of all forms of Gallic art since 1915. 
Strange to relate, the Franck symphonic scores 
have not pushed Beethoven’s into oblivion, the new 
piano pieces failed to annihilate Brahms, Liszt and 
Schumann, and the modern French operas have 
not even dented, much less destroyed, the mam- 
moth music dramas of Wagner. 

Is it not the right moment for all of us to get 
together and end this nonsense of setting nation 
against nation, musically, and using art for the 
purpose of engendering racial prejudices—and en- 
riching a few pocketbooks? The MusicaL CouRIER 
is in possession of a vast amount of incontro- 
vertible evidence proving that the motives of many 
of the “musical patrioteers,” as Henry T. Finck 
calls them, were sordid and mercenary. It was not 
wise to publish that evidence heretofore, and it is 
not necessary to publish it now. 

The whole world needs all the good music it 
can get, no matter where it comes from. No opera 
or symphony has been written by any Allied com- 
poser since 1914 which threatens the supremacy 
of those by Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms and Wag- 
ner. Haydn, Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Weber, 
stand exactly where they stood before. The Ger- 
man masterpieces have crept back into most of the 
programs of the Allied concert rooms, not because 
of any “propaganda” by the Germans but because 
the artists and the public have felt the need of that 
music. 

Lift the barriers, brothers and sisters in art, and 
open wide the frontiers of music. Exactly as Galileo, 
Copernicus, Savanarola, and other free spirits, 
who thought and said great things, endured in 
their works despite the hatred and persecution of 
their jealous enemies, just so will the great classic 
masters and the meritorious modern composers of 
Germany and Austria hold their place in the world, 
all ignorant opposition and parochial prejudice to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

There is nothing political in music, never was, 
never will be, never could be. Those who told 
us the opposite were either terror stricken alarm- 
ists or deliberate and conscienceless fabricators of 
untruth. 

nme 


Please Page Mr. Beethoven 

From Cesar Saerchinger, the European explorer 
for the Musicat Courier, comes the following 
amazing piece of musical information: 

In the post-office of Vienna there recently arrived 
a letter addressed as follows: “Wohlgeboren Herrn 
Ludwig Beethoven, Professor am Konservatorium, 
Wien, 9. Bez., Schwarzspanierstr, 15, 1. St.” 

The letter carrier, in the conscientious pursuit of 
his duty, tried to deliver the letter but was obliged 
to turn it back to the post-office with this note: 
“Addressee 1X/3, Schwarzspanierstr, 15, now un- 
known. Ninety-two years ago a Ludwig Beethoven 


lived here, same died in the year 1827. Inquire 
at Conservatory.” 
At the conservatory the letter was opened as a 


curiosity and was found to read as follows: 
“Most honored Herr Professor: 

I want to know whether you can train my sixteen year 
old daughter for the opera I like Pte operas very well, 
so I have confidence in you, Herr Professor. I pay any- 
thing you want, for I am very wealthy, even 200 crowns a 
lesson. Would you care to undertake this? As I have 
to leave today I request answer by letter. 

Respectfully, 





(Exact name and address) 
Kolomea, Galicia.” 

There was an enclosure of a twenty Heller 
postage stamp. Poor old Beethoven. Did he ever 
receive so brilliant an offer? But if the exchange 
rate on Vienna in 1801 was not more favorable 
than it is today he could not buy many meals for 
the price of a lesson. 
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Symphony and the Stable 
The attached paralleled articles were printed in 
the same column of a New York daily on March 
5 and form interesting food for reflection along 
lines often discussed in this department ; 


PHILHARMONIC HAS 
CONCERT. 





SPALDING, AMERICAN VIO- 
LINIST, SOLOIST WITH 
STRAVINSKY'’s OR- 
CHESTRA. 

Henry Hadley, last even- 
ing, at Carnegie Hall, wield- 
ed the baton over the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra while 
it played his symphony, 
“The Four Seasons,” which 
was roundly applauded. 
Albert Spalding played 
Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy” 
for violin, with orchestra, 
and Delius’s “Life’s Dance” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Italian 
Caprice” were the orches: 

tral features. 


BUTLER HAS FILLY 
BY SPUR. 


First or Get or GREAT 
RACEHORSE AT East 
VIEw. 

The first foals of the year 
are reported arriving at 
East View, James Butler’s 
extensive breeding estab- 
lishment, There is a bay 
colt out of the mare Haggle 
and a chestnut filly out of 
Turf Star both sired by 
Pebbles. 

The latest foal is a bay 
filly out of Grasp, sired by 
Mr. Butler’s young stallion, 
Spur. This filly is the first 
of the get of Spur, and her 
career will be watched with 


interest by those who re- 
member the achievements 
of her courageous sire on 
the turf, For gameness and 
honest effort, few horses 
could be considered Spur’s 
superior, 

After all, Hadley and Spalding-are only Ameri- 
can musicians, but the bay filly is a bay filly out of 
Spur and should be given more space than the 
mere melody makers. 

mR 
Impounding the Palms 

From Boston comes a rather mixed up story to 
the effect that concertmaster Fradkin has been dis- 
missed from the symphony orchestra of that city 
because he refused to rise with the rest of the men 
when conductor Monteux signalled them to do so in 
answer to the applause of the audience. Accord- 
ing to accounts, radkin bases his refusal to rise on 
the belief that the listeners were pounding their 
palms not for the orchestra but for the conductor. 
The whole thing is a tempest in a teapot, and prob- 
ably there are other factors in the quarrel which 
neither side has given out. 

The point that is of general interest lies in the 
question as to what constitutes genuine enthusiasm 
on the part of the auditors and how any one could 
determine whether applause is meant for an indi- 
vidual, for the ensemble, or for the music itself. 
The habit of applauding is an ancient one but it has 
fallen into bad ways of late years. Performers have 
come to look upon applause—through the palms 
and also through the pen—not as a well earned 
compliment but as an inalienable right. Also they 
use it as a medium with which to fan their own 
vanity, advertise their own worth in a commercial 
sense, hide their shortcomings, and anger their ri- 
vals. Some shrewd persons, recognizing the uses 
to which applause is put these days, have organized 
the socalled “claque” bands at the various opera 
houses throughout the world, the members of such 
mobs being paid to beat their palms together, shout 
“bis” and “bravo” and otherwise evince outward 
audible signs of uncontrollable pleasure whenever 
the clients of the claque organizer make an en- 
trance or exit on the stage, end an aria, sing very 
loudty, or come before the curtain at the close of 
the acts. It is a practise which turns the stomach 
of the average American onlooker and always will. 

In some Latin and Slavic countries it was cus- 
tomary for the wealthy or noble spectators to throw 
articles of jewelry upon the stage, and in earlier 
days, when public performers of all kinds were 
classed officially and legally as mountebanks and 
vagabonds, money was cast to them if they pleased 
the audience sufficiently to stir them into such gen- 
erosity. Nowadays cash and gems do not come 
hurtling upon the stage, but the omission is made 
good by certain singers who have bouquets tossed 
to themselves from the boxes, balconies, and front 
rows of the parquet. Such proceedings deceive no 
one except the vain singer, but as that personage 
is the one who pays for the floral shower, why 
should any outsider complain or even criticize? 

American audiences applaud everything. No 
matter how bad a performance may be, when it 
ends there is a patter of hand clapping. No one has 
been able hitherto to determine the exact degree of 
noise at which applause may be dubbed “polite,” 
“friendly,” “warm,” “marked,” “insistent,” “en- 
thusiastic,” “overwhelming,” “frantic,” “cata- 
clysmal.” The press agent is made the judge of 
those matters. 

The spectacle of a conductor asking his orchestra 
to rise has grown to be so familiar that it has lost 
much of its former significance. The act is in 
itself confusing. Does it mean that the orchestra 
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has played one particular piece well and the rest not 
so well? Why should not the orchestra bow after 
each and every number if the conductor does so? 
Is the rising of the orchestra the conductor’s per- 
sonal compliment to his men? Is it a modest way 
of saying to the audience: “Don’t give me all the 
credit, | pray you?) What could I do without these 
talented and willing orchestral players. Rise, gen- 
tlemen, and let the house gaze upon you as you 
really are”? 


Variationettes 
We are reminded of what sly Rafael Joseffy 
used to say about handshaking: “The only sincere 
and heartfelt handshakes in the world are those of 
two pugilists just before the bell rings for the first 
round, and of a conductor aand pianist after the 
finale of a concerto.” 
mn 8 
M. B. H. wishes to know whether Wagner’s tril- 
ogy could not more justly be called a thrillogy, No; 
uot before the peace treaty is signed. 
eRe 
However, immunity is possible for anyone who 
feels like referring to Wagner’s last opera as a 
* Parsifallacy.” 
mn ne 
Or “Parsifool.” ° 
mRe 
A republican paper asks: “Will Bryan ever quit 
talking?” Even if he does, Gurnemanz will keep 
on, so what's the use? ; 
mme 
A “double quintet” was played the other day at 
the concert of the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety. That gives us a god idea and we now are 
working at a double trio. 
nme 
Godowsky believes in “American folk music” for 
in his new piano work, “Triakontameron,” (played 
recently in Chicago with truly impressive success ) 
he has incorporated a number called “A Little Rag” 
and it is rhythmed unmistakably in the manner of 
our modern American musical expression. 
nme 
Music really does cure the sick. A bedridden 
man reports that when a musical conservatory was 
established under his apartment a few weeks ago, 
that institution had been operating only ferty- 
eight hours when he suddenly jumped up, started 
to walk rapidly away and has not stopped walk- 
ing since. 
eRe 
In a letter to a newspaper, a Pinehurst, N. C., 
correspondent complains of the dearth of amateur 
musicians and asks the reason why. The reason 
why, probably is the prevalence of automatic 
musical instruments that play and sing better than 
the amateur ever could dream of doing. No one 
can blame the amateur for becoming discouraged 
over his own feeble efforts at music making in the 
face of the tonal and technical perfection displayed 
by all the brands of music producing machines. 
Furthermore he now is enabled to commune inti- 
mately with works which were beyond his reach 
heretofore. The loss of the porsenanng amateur 
is not a great one to the musical world, for he still 
may enjoy the masterpieces in his home and 
through association and familiarity with them be- 
come an intelligent and frequent concert goer. Per- 
‘ sonally we do not miss those family amateurs who 
used to entertain guests by playing duets for them, 
particularly four handed piano arrangements of 
symphonies. 
7 nnn 
Says Walter Pulitzer; “Belinda Jewett, who re- 
cently departed this life in Jersey City, was a 
woman of marked uprightness. With the single 
exception of twenty years ago when she appeared 
at Carnegie Hall in a song recital, her life was 
blameless !” 
mR,” 
The plot of “Oberon” is more or less discon- 
nected, and if you want to go through a terrible 
ordeal, just try to give somebody a résumé of it. 


But it contains one feature that will appeal strong- 


ly to almost every body in these troublous times. 
Scherasmin owns a magic cup which fills with 
wine of itself.—Morning Telegraph. 
’ neme 

Although they raise their eyebrows and speak 
patronzing phrases whenever Massenet’s “Manon” 
is mentioned, we observed at last Saturday’s re- 
vival how many musical cynics sneaked in and 
heard at least part of this appealing drama and 
fragrant music. If all the world loves a lover, it 
also loves a love story, and Prevost’s charming and 
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tender tale remains the most engaging piece of 
romantic narrative ever penned. 
eee 

Albert Elkus, the San Francisco composer, seems 
to have scored a bull’s eye out there with his “Im- 
pressions From a Greek Tragedy” an overture per- 
formed on February 28 by Alfred Hertz and his 
orchestra, Redfern Mason (San Francisco Exam- 
iner) calls the work “the most distinguished piece 
of music a San Franciscan has yet produced,” and 
compliments Elkus for having “got away from the 
facile Bohemian platitudinizing which for so long 
has been the bane of San Francisco composers. 
He has set a new and higher standard 
of musical achievement for the West. The com- 
poser is highly gifted; he has imagination and pas- 
sion and he knows how to give expression to 
them.” Ray C. B. Brown has this to say in the 
Chronicle; “Elkus has written a score filled with 
sincere emotion and radiant with the noble beauty 
of sorrow. Brown praises also Elkus’ use of 
“spiritual impressionism,” his skillful use of the 
modern musical idiom, the ‘‘stateliness and dig- 
nity of structural form” and the “subdued rich- 
ness of tints.” Allan Bier waxes no less com- 
mendatory in the Bulletin when he calls the new 
overture “a noble work whose power and dis- 
tinction were felt at once by the audience. 
The composition is fresh, vital, and essentially musi- 
cal—beautifully musical. We have the feeling that 
its future is assured. Not long from now, the East 
will know that in California there is an art-force to 
be reckoned with and meanwhile, let us hope, for 
our own satisfaction, to hear this splendid work 
many times.” Let us see how quickly the East will 
realize Mr. Bier’s prediction. The East always is 
so ready to take up new American composers and 
especially when they hail from the West. 

zm, 

Comes to this desk a booklet called “How to 
Avoid Losses In Your Investing.” The publisher 
flatters us, but nevertheless we perused the volume, 
and gained much information about the wicked 
ways of Wall Street and its fiends in human form, 
the stock brokers. It struck us that the simplest 
method to avoid losses in investing, is not to invest. 
On the other hand, what are music teachers and 
music editors to do with their surplus millions? We 
have felt it our duty from time to time in the 
Musicat Courter to warn artistic folk about the 
dangers of stock speculation and wildcat “invest- 
ing,” but we feel that no words of ours could carry 
the weight of the sound points made and the proofs 
offered in “How To Avoid Losses.” It is published 
by the Finance Publishing Syndicate, 240 West 14th 
Street, New York, and costs one dollar. It may 
save you thousands, 

nz ® 

Other new books that promise us pleasurable 
recompense as soon as we can find leisure from at- 
tending chamber music concerts, “Parsifal,” and 
oratorio performances, are Carl Van Vechten’s “In 
the Garret,” “Huneker’s “Bedouins,” and John 
Philip Sousa’s “The Transit of Venus.” 

ere 

Among other things Croesus could afford to do 
were he with us now, are, to purchase French or 
Italian opera scores, take lessons from well known 
New York vocal teachers, and publish symphonies 
by American eo 


Nilly—Who invented classical music? 

Willy (gloomily)—What’s the difference; it’s 
here. 

ene 

Willy, by the way, in spite of his perpetual 
vendetta against the tonal art, calls our attention 
to the fact that Debussy’s “L’Aprés midi d’un 
Faun,” and the latest popular ditty, “Dardanella,” 
have a close thematic relationship. 

nnn 

The most thundering phillipic against “Aphro- 
dite” (as produced by the Chicago Opera) was 
that of Papa Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 
The article had pith and punch and used strong 
words in hard and cannon-ball fashion, as Emer- 
son would have said. One could stand more 
“Aphrodites” to get more such detonating writing 
from the dean. 

nme, 

The time for conservatory examinations is ap- 
proaching rapidly and the heads of those institu- 
tions doubtless are busy formulating the questions 
for all the incipient Galli-Curcis, embryo Godow- 
skys, and protoplasmic Elmans. There usually is a 
great deal of sameness about those questions and 
most of them are antiquated and not in any way 
applicable to current views and conditions. We 
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are anxious to assist the harassed examiners in de- 
vising some questions, and we offer the following, 
together with their correct answers: 

Q.—Who is Mary Garden? 

A.—Ask her. 

Q.—Has Tetrazzini a large repertoire? 

A.—Yes; when she stands sideways. 

(Q.—Who has the most brilliant scales? 

A.—A goldfish. 

Q.—What thoughts pass in a tired father’s mind 
when his children play Caruso’s ‘‘Pagliacci” record 
all evening? 

A.—I never use profanity. 

(.—What is America’s national instrument ? 

A.—The baseball bat. 

(J.—What can one drink nowadays? 

A.—Liquid tones. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


=O 
BOSTON’S TROUBLES 


We always prefer to get information as near 
first-hand as possible, so instead of commenting on 
the Boston situation ourselves, we are going to 
print here a resumé of it as summed up by our 
Boston correspondent : 

The situation is highly involved, and the dis- 
missal of Mr. Fradkin has complicated matters. 
To their original demands for collective bargain- 
ing and an increased wage the players have added 
a new one, namely, the reinstatement of the con- 
cert-master. The men appear determined and the 
choice of the trustees seems to lie between union- 
ization and disruption of the present orchestra. If 
they accept unionization the Fradkin case will then 
be taken up with the union authorities. If they 
choose to accept disruption, they will reorganize 
the orchestra by recruiting the best men available, 
and it is safe to assume that no expense will be 
spared in the reconstruction process. It has been 
unfortunate for ithe welfare of the orchestra that 
Judge Cabot, rather than Manager William H. 
Brennan, a man of great experience, ability, and 
high ideals, should have assumed responsibility for 
the management of a large number of sensitive 
musicians. The trustees have learned, no doubt, 
that collective bargaining and a living wage are 
commonly regarded as fundamental, if efficient 
service is to be maintained ; also, it is to be hoped 
that they realize Judge Cabot’s inability to manage 
the orehestra. The men have had it brought home to 
them that the discipline exacted by such con- 
ductors as Gericke and Muck was not inimical to 
their best welfare, in fact, that discipline is indis- 
pensible to the rare quality of performance ex- 
pected of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. And 
Mr. Monteux, too, has learned his little lesson 
unless he is a much duller man than is generally 


believed. 
a aa 


ART AND,"PARSIFAL” 

At last the dreadful secret is out! Those arbi- 
trary cuts in the Metropolitan “Parsifal” were 
made for the purpose of getting the performance 
within the four hour limit of the musicians’ union 
and avoiding extra payment for overtime. Just as 
everyone was congratulating the Metropolitan 
authorities upon their brave step in “violating the 
sanctity” of ‘Parsifal” and having the courage to 
throw overboard some of the useless lumber with 
which it is freighted, reducing it to possible and 
enjoyable limits, it transpires that the cuts were 
prompted only by sordid motives. The joke is on 
Conductor Artur Bodanzky who double-crossed 
himself, making cuts which the watch showed to 
be sufficient to bring the performance within the 
union limits and then, at the first performance, tak- 
ing the tempos so slowly that the four hour limit 
was well exceeded and the men got their extra 
money after all. At the second performance “Par- 
sifal” and “Time Limit” finished neck and neck, 
and the judges are still trying to decide which 
came under the wire first, while Artur is rubbing 
more lubricant on his whip-arm and swearing that 
“Parsifal” will win next time. Anyway, whatever 
prompted the cuts, they are heartily welcome ; and 
now that those upon economic grounds have all 
been made, we suggest that Friend Artur buckle 
to again and make a few more, this time on artistic 
grounds. Then we shall have a “Parsifal” that 
can be swallowed without the aid of a sanctimoni- 
ous grimace. 

———-@-——-2 
revival of music industries in 


Evidence of the 
Italy is the appearance of the first number of a 
new publication, “Il Pianoforte,” a monthly in 
octavo form published at Turin and devoted to the 
interests of the piano manufacturers of Italy. 
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Genoa, Italy, February 9, 
1920.--During the past 
month the violin sensation, 
Vasa Prihoda, who jumped 
into fame in a night in his 
first Milan recital, has given 
concerts with phenomenal 
success in Genoa and Turin. 
In Milan, the artist’s first 
triumph was succeeded by 
two other concerts before 
sold out houses at La Scala. 
He came to Genoa ten 
days ago and in three re- 
citals here has repeated his 
Milan success, For his 
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Nineteen Year Old Violinist Startles 
Italy with His Masterful Playing 


Vasa Prihoda Traveled in a Half Starved Condition 
from Milan to Genoa, Where He was Discovered Play- 
ing in a Third Rate Café in Order to Make a Living— 
Taken to Toscanini, the Famous Conductor Pronounced 
Him One of the Finest Violinists He Had Ever Heard 
—As a Special Tribute to Him, the Prefect of Genoa 
Permitted Him to Use the Famous Paganini Stradi- 
varius, Taken from the Municipal Museum, and Which 
Had Not Been Used in Public in a Great Many Years 
—After Visiting Rome, He Will Sail for Buenos Aires, 
and Will Most Likely Visit This Country Next Season 





marvelous rendition of Pag- 
anini’s fantasia on the 
prayer from Rossini’s 
“Mosé” was a triumph of 
virtuosity. Tomorrow Pri- 
hoda leaves for Rome, 
where he will be heard in 
a series of concerts at the 
Augusteum and in a private 
audition before the royal 
family, In June he sails 
for Buenos Aires, and next 
ear will no doubt find him 
in North America. 


Genovese Notes. 


third appearance e seat 
in the Carlo Felice. was 
taken three days in advance. 
In Turin, his success has 


AMERICAN ARTISTS ATTRACT 
ATTENTION IN GENOA 


Recent operatic perform- 
ances at the Politeama Gen- 
ovese have included “Lod- 
oletta,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” 





been equally as great. Pri- 
hoda is but nineteen and 
comes from near Prague, z : : 
where he studied with his father. He arrived in Milan 
some weeks ago in a half starved condition and was 
obliged to play several days in a third rate café for his 
meals. Musicians who chanced to hear him in these sur- 
roundings were startled by his extraordinary talent. They 
arranged an audition before Toscanini, who immediately 
pronounced Prihoda one of the finest violinists he had 
ever heard. Toscanini’s exact words were: “Paganini non 
ka mai suonato meglio” (“Paganini never played better”). 

As a special tribute to the young musician, the Prefect 
of Genoa permitted him to take the famous Stradivarius 
of Paganini from the Municipal Museum for use at his 
recitals in this city. It was the first time the violin had 
been played upon in public in many years. Fresh from 
having heard the numerous violinists who have come to 
the front in America during the past two years, it was 
with special interest that I attended the Prihoda recitals. 
The artist plays with a maturity possessed by few violin- 
ists of twice his years. In such works as the Franck so- 
nata he impresses one with his delicate phrasing and mas- 
terly interpretation. In the Paganini numbers there are 
few if any his equal. His tone is quite the most beautiful 
I have ever heard, At times one could easily imagine 
that there were three violins instead of one. Prihoda’s 


‘‘Andrea Chenier,” and 
“Aida.” Next week the 
; gee “Barber of Seville” will be 
given with Elvira De Hidalgo. The tenor De Muro ac- 
complished splendid things in “Andrea Chenier,” but for 
the most part the performances in this theater have been 
rather uninteresting, owing to mediocre casts. 

The Italian tournee arranged for the American colora- 
tura soprano, Meta Reddisch-Rayne, has been postponed 
until next autumn. It is understood that the soprano will 
not be heard again in public this spring, as she expects 
a visit from the stork in summer, The prima donna is 
now at her husband’s country place in Surrey, England. 

On January 28 the Genovese Society of Young Musicians 
gave its fourth orchestral concert of the season under the 
able direction of Maestro Barmieri. The fifth Beethoven 
symphony and the “Unfinished” symphony of Schubert 
were essayed together with several shorter numbers. 
‘Lhere are some seventy young musicians now active mem- 
bers of the organization, which greatly contributes to stim- 
ulate interest in musical matters in this city. The concert 
was largely attended. 

The American tenor, Leonard Snyder, is singing with 
success in Modena. His recent performances in the “Girl 
of the Golden West” and in “Loreley” gained the enthusi- 
astic approval of both public and press. W. G. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
Aristophanes would rub his ancient eyes if he could see 
twenty-five centuries ahead and find a Greek girl playing 
music by a barbarian from Sarmatia! He certainl would 
have made a joke about it in the “Thesmophoriazusae. 
But it seems that the modern “maid of Athens,” such as 
Byron wrote about, is a Lg | fine pianist. Several of my 
friends have told me that Eurydice Dracom is an artist 
to her finger tips. So we have a “living Greece once 
more,” have we? 
Harty ror THE HALLé Concerts. 


Manchester’s great symphony orchestra, founded by Sir 
Charles Hallé, conducted for many years by the renowned 
Hans Richter, is now to have Hamilton Harty for its 
conductor. Another very important musical stronghold 
Fas been captured by a native musician. No one in 
England denies the fact, however, that the great foreign 
conductors made the orchestras what they are and thereby 
trained the British musician to be a good conductor. The 
same results are bound to happen in America. The mas- 
terly foreign conductors in the United States cannot live 
forever, but their influence for good will endure. 


“J. H.” ann “J. H.” 


There is a musician in London ‘today with the same 
initials as Joseph Haydn. But even the unstandardized 
critics will bear with me when I say that the styles of 
oseph Haydn and Joseph Holbrooke are not alike. I saw 
iisitreoke conduct his “Viking” tone poem, founded on 
Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armour,” last night, and I 
heard the British Symphony Orchestra give a magnificent 
performance of it. Eighteen years ago, when it was first 
performed under Sir Henry Wood’s direction in the same 
Queen’s Hall, it was considered very advanced and daring- 
ly futuristic. Today it sounds perfectly natural, spon- 
taneous and convincing. The composer was recalled many 
times to the platform. Last week I heard his setting of 
Poe’s “Annabel Lee” sung by Nancy Fry in her Aeolian 
Hall recital, and I was again as much impressed with its 
superlative musical and poetic merits as I was when the 
Danish tenor, Mischa-Leon, sang it a few weeks earlier 
with very great effect. Less than a week ago I called on 
the composer at his home in a northern suburb of Lon- 
don. I found him, coat and collarless, digging in his cab- 
bage garden and trimming his rose bushes. He was as 
pleased as a child with a new toy to see the green and 
reddish buds just beginning to appear on the shrubs and 
trees. He talked about his forthcoming tour in the West 
Indies and in Canada. He and a violinist are going to 
play the violin and piano sonatas of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, with a little Strauss and Debussy for the sake of 
variety. I warned him that if he found himself in Canada 
im the first week in February he had,better not attempt to 
do any gardening except in a fur overcoat and with the 
help of a hydraulic drill and a stick of dynamite to break 
the icy ground. Then he asked if Canada was cold in the 
winter time!—proving that vast orchestral technic and 
thermometrical knowledge are not necessarily related. 

Nancy—My Fancy! 

Nancy Fry, of whom I spoke a moment ago, is the pos- 
sessor of a pure and well trained soprano voice which 
won instant recognition from the large audience. She 
sang in Italian, French, and English. The success of her 


English songs may suggest the wisdom of selecting more 
of her own countrymen’s works for her future recitals. 
Dr. Erne, 

When I was a boy there was a comic song about “women 
lawyers and women doctors, and women policemen, too.” 
Well, all those things have come to pass. The women 
policeman—or policewoman—is conspicuously in evidence 
on the London streets, and both the United States and 
England have had their feminine lawmakers in parliament 
and Congress. But on Saturday, February 7, I saw a 
woman doctor of music conduct the Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony Orchestra through the mazes and the phrases of a 
prelude to an opera she had composed. Needless to say, 
I refer to Dr. Ethel Smyth and “The Wreckers.” There 
is no reason why a woman should not compose an opera 
if she can, or conduct an orciiestra if she has the ability, 
or be a doctor of music if she passes the examinations. 
The public at the concert thought the same and gave the 
degreed lady composer-conductor a rousing reception. 

The greatest composition on the program was Brahms’ 
magnificent C minor symphony. Sir Henry Wood in his 
younger days was the keenest kind of a Russian enthu- 
siast with Wagner as a strong support. Like Biilow be- 
fore him, he seems to be turning more to the deeper utter- 
ances of Brahms in his years of maturity. 

THe UKRANIANS, 

The Ukranian National Choir has been giving concerts 
in London during the past week. The soprano voices have 
a peculiar metal, reedy tone quite unlike the soprano tone 
usually heard in operas and concerts. But apart from 
this hard quality—shall I call it oriental?—the singing of 
the choir is extraordinarily perfect. The conductor, Alex- 
ander Kochitz, rules like a czar. He gives his fifty singers 
their cues for everything, including the singing. I very 
much doubt if fifty Americans or Britishers would be so 
mechanically submissive in every way as these Slavonic 
singers appear to be. But then, as Thompson almost said 
in his famous poem, “Britons never, never, never will be 
Slavs.” CLARENCE Lucas. 


Russian Isba Moves to Lexington Theater 


Following upon the several weeks’ run of the Russian 
Isba at the Belmont Theater and Manhattan Opera House, 
the entertainment is in active rehearsal of new songs, 
choruses and features to start on March 11 for a new 
season in the Lexington Theater. As before, the work 
is directed by its founder, Serge Borowsky, who has 
secured striking results with the mixed chorus in Russian 
church and folk materials. 


Tito Schipa Sails March 18 


Tito Schipa, accompanied by his suite, which consists 
cf his secretary, valet. and Signor Morani, his accom- 
panist, will sail for Havre on Thursday, March 18, on 
board the S. S. France. He will go direct to Madrid, 
where his opening performance will take place on April 
3 in “Rigoletto” at the Royal Theater. 


Braxton Opens a Publicity Bureau 
Harry Braxton, for some time press representative of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, has opened an office 
of his own at 2929 Broadway, where his work will include 
publicity for musical artists and organizations. 


/ 


I SEE THAT 


London may have a new Covent Garden Opera House. 

Lily Strickland, the composer, is en route for India and 
will be gone three years. 

Winifred Byrd was recalled six times when she ap- 
peared as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. . 

Henry Hadley directed his own “Cleopatra’s Night” at 
the Metropolitan on March 3. 

The 1920 Bach Festival will be held at Bethlehem on 
May 28 and 29. 

Harold Bauer appeared as soloist with the Flonzaley 
Quartet last Tuesday evening. 

Stephen Partos, the Hungarian violin prodigy, died at 
Amsterdam in February at the age of sixteen, 
Owing to the illnes of Rosa Ponselle, Florence Easton 

sang her role at the Metropolitan, March 4. 
age Macbeth’s spring tour embraces thirty re- 
citals. 

Hans Kronold and Bertha Lansing-Rodgers have re- 
turned from a tour in Ohio. 

August Spanuth died in Berlin on January 9. 

The Musical Blue Book for 1919-20 is now ready for 

_ the general public. 

Thirty-five hundred attended the Philadelphia debut recital 
of Sammy Kramar, a violin prodigy. 

Mana-Zucca had to repeat her entire concerto when 
she played it recently with the Los Angeles Or- 
chestra. 

Walter Greene is now under the management of Evelyn 
Hopper. 

Merle Alcock will sing with the Chicago Orchestra on 
March 19. 

Mabel Riegelman is devoting most of her 1919-20 sea- 
son to concert work on the Pacific Coast. 

Tito Schipa leaves for Madrid on March 17. 

Reasons for the Milton Aborn “gossip” will be found 
on another page of the Musicat Courter. 


Clarence Dickinson gave an organ recital in Bridgeport 
on March 8. 
Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals and Jacques Thibaud will 


tour America in February and March, 1021. 

Scandinavia is not suffering ‘ lack of concerts. 

Edith Goold opened the ninth season of the N. Y. U. 
Campus Course, inaugurated by Reinald Werren- 
rath. 5 

Claudia Muzio says she lives for her art alone 

Mikas Petrauskas is a devoted student of Lithuanian 
musical tradition. 


By means of radio telephone, an Oakland audience 
listened to a program of music played in San Fran- 
‘cisco. 


Superlatives abound in the press notices received by 
Florence Otis on her Western tour. 

A millionaire of Oakland will give $50,000 a year. for 
five years for the maintainance of a municipal band, 
providing the city raises a similar amount. 

Emma Roberts will be soloist at five more orchestral 
concerts before the season closes. 

Lenora Sparkes repeated her New York recital program 
at Wells College on March 4. 

Yvette Guilbert will give a series of recitals in London 
in June. 

Cecil Fanning, his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, and Mrs. 
Turpin, will sail on the S. S. Carmania on April 6. 

Daniel Mayer’s son, Captain R. Mayer, now is associated 
with the London firm of Daniel Mayer & Co., Ltd. 

There were 177 perfect papers in a music memory con- 
test for school children at Dallas, Texas, : 

Clarence Whitehill, owing to his many dates here, had to 
refuse the offer of a spring tour in England. 

Florence Macbeth is said to be the first artist to be signed 
up for next season by the Chicago Opera. 

Harold Morris played his recently published B flat minor 
sonata in recital in New York on February 22. 

Difficulties between the management and members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra have been settled without a 
strike. 

ee Luyster has removed his studios to Carnegie 

all. 

Joseph Regneas has arranged a one-act version of “Haen- 
sel and Gretel” for the Capitol Theater in New York. 

Tetrazzini held 5,000 people spellbound when she sang in 
St. Louis. 

Louis Hasselmans and members of the Chicago Opera 
may give two weeks of opera in Toronto and Mon- 
treal. 

Montemezzi leaves for Italy on March 27. 

An emphatic denial has been made by Tetrazzini’s man- 
ager that the singer is in poor health. 

U. S. Kerr, the bass-baritone, has been engaged to sing 
for the Caledonian Club. 

The Theater Workers’ Union of Milan has threatened not 
to allow the tenor Pertile to appear in that city for 
three years. 

A banquet was given in honor of Percy Grainger on 
March 9 by the directors of the San Antonio Orches- 
tra. 

Ethel Smyth created a sensation when she conducted the 
Queen's Hall Symphony Orchestra in London. 

A new edition of “The Russian Isha” begins a series at 
the Lexington Theater today. 

Effa Ellis Perfield visits Boston and Hartford every two 
weeks in order to conduct classes for teachers. 

Max Jacobs played at five concerts within six days. 

Thomas A. Edison attended Frieda Hempel’s recent New 
York recital. 

Marie Zendt made a favorable impression when she sang 
at the Swedish Singing Society “Lyran” concert. 
The report is untrue that John McCormack is to leave the 

management of Charles Wagner. 

Mme. Tetrazzini and Clarence Whitehill will appear in 
joint recital at the Hippodrome next Sunday. 

H. B. Loeb has been appointed manager of the artistic 
department of Philip Werlein, Ltd., of New Orleans. 

Jane Cowl, star of the drama, “Smilin’ Through,” heard 
Werrenrath sing the ballad at his recital, March 7. 

Enid, Okla., has maintained a festival for six successive 
years without a deficit. G. N. 
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AUGUSTA COTTLOW, PRODIGY 


low, who, as an American prodigy, first received 
serious consideration both from the press and the public: 
and since her present art continues to influence and enrich 
American concert life and musica! tradition, it is well to 
recall details of her life when she was a prodigy by pro- 
fession. 

From time immemorial, as the historians express it, the 
child Augusta had received piano training from her mother. 
In whatever way the chronology may run, for some time 
before she was eight, the little girl had been playing re- 
citals in the Central Illinois cities near the place of her 
birth, Shelbyville. Strictly considered, those concerts be- 
came joint recitals, with the help of her mother. As the 
young artist's feet did not nearly reach to the piano 
pedals, the mother sat at the same piano and officiated, in 
a manner of speaking, as solo pedalist extraordinary. 
After a while, and during the child’s ninth to twelfth 
years, Gussie used a small pedal box which was placed 
under the piano and rigged with extensions which func- 
tioned very well. 

Most of the great of all times have been prodigies, and 
it would have been only strange had they not shown de- 
cided talent at early age. By way of getting a few im- 
pressions of the childhood of one who continued to 
mature, the grown-up prodigy, Augusta Cottlow, who is in 
private life Mrs. Edgar Gerst, was recently visited at her 
delightful home in Bronxville. 


Her First Recirat. 


Asked about her recollection of early concert work, she 
said: 

“Between the age of six and eight years, I played a half 
dozen recitals in and around Shelbyville, the Beethoven 
sonatinas, taught me by my mother, forming the main 
basis of the programs. It was at this time that my parents 
decided to take me to Chicago, to get an opinion from the 
well known musicians there. At the old Weber warerooms 
I played to a number of invited persons, yet an incident 
of chance proved to have a far larger influence on my 
career. 

“It just happened that friends with whom we visited 
in Chicago were neighbors to the late Carl Wolfsohn, and 
they suggested that I go across the street and play for 
him. This I did, and it was his fine attitude of honest 
approval, rather than of empty flattery, which I, as a child, 
felt and appreciated. I immediately told my parents that 
this was the master I should select for myself. Upon our 
application for instruction under him, he replied that he 
had never taught so young a child, and he asked us to 
come again after a year. For some seasons thereafter we 
spent only the school months in Chicago, but later we 
moved there. 

“At another time, while visiting in St. Louis, I played for 
the late distinguished band leader, Patrick Gilmore. At 
his hotel, he and others amused themselves by striking 
water glasses on the table, asking me to name the pitch 
of each. The colored waiter mistook the signals and came 


| T was a little girl from the Middle West, Augusta Cott- 


te clone away the dishes, although the meal was not nearly 
nished. 

“After Mr. Wolfsohn accepted me as a pupil he taught 
me for a year then allowed me to give a recital. This was 
when I was ten years old. The program included the 
Haydn C major fantasie; the Beethoven G major rondo, 
op. 15; the Beethoven G major sonata, op, 14, No. 2; the 
Chopin E flat nocturne, op. 9, No. 2; the Chopin A minor 
waltz, op. 34, No. 2, and the “Charm de Paris,” by Mos- 
cheles. I think it fair to assume that I was mature enough 
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acter of an interpretation. Also in playing the Chopin E 
minor concerto at the age of fourteen, I know that I felt 
the beauty of the work then as now. 

“Better THAN A TUNING Fork.” 

“Among other incidents of meeting well known musi- 
cians, I especially recall one with the late Marc Blumen- 
berg. We were at a piano wareroom, and he an by 
striking various tones and asking me to tell the pitch of 
each. I invariably gave the name of a note a half-tone 
too high. After a few instances of this he went over tc 
another piano and of course I gave the right name for 
each tone. The first piano was tuned to the old concert 


FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS OF AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 
Left to right (1) Aas she appeared at the time of her first important public work, a recital and concert with orchestra, in 
Chicago. Later an appearance with Theodore Thomas at a matinee in New York, when she created a veritable sensation. 
(11) At the time of her first extensive tour, when her name became a household word in. the Middle West. (III) When 
her success in New York, with the Chopin HB minor concerto, under Seidl, was so great that a second and a third engage- 
ment followed in the same season. A few months later she made her first visit to the Pacific Coast, opening her tour with 
the Chopin concerto, winning fresh laurels with every appearance. (IV) After several years of study in Berlin with 
Busoni, and many remarkable Buropean successes. Her appearance in her native land was at the Worcester Festival, 
where she was accorded a genuine ovation, which was followed by engagements with the Boston Symphony, Theodore 
Thomas and other orchestras, and with many prominent organizations. 


to play this program, for all his life long Mr. Wolfsohn 
aimed not to give children materials that were in any way 
beyond them. So do I recall to this day many things he 
told me as to the interpretation of that first program. 


Unperstoop WHat Sue Was PLAYING. 


“In this connection I would like to refute the idea, often 
advanced, that a child does not feel these compositions at 
so early age. My impression is that I felt the works just 
as I do now, and probably with as much poetic quality, 
though age and experience may certainly deepen the char- 





pitch and I had been playing only pianos at international 
pitch, The incident pleased Mr. Blumenberg, who re- 
a ‘Why, little girl, you are better than a tuning 
ork. 

“There was one occasion when my sense of pitch served 
to avoid a direct smashup in concert. At a meeting of the 
Illinois music teachers, I was playing the Beethoven C 
major concerto, with orchestra parts given on an organ. 
During the performance of the rondo, the organ power was 
temporarily disturbed at one of the ‘tuttis.’ I continued, 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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SASCHA JACOBSEN 


“THE GENIVS of THE VIOLIN” 


THIS SEASON’S ENGAGEMENTS: 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Amsterdam,.N. Y. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Steubenville, O. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Portsmouth, O. 
Tiffin, O. 
Hillsboro, O. 
Chillicothe, O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marysville, O. 
Zanesville, O. 
New Castle, Ind. 
Maysville, Ky. 
Durham, N. C. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Carbondale, III. 
Duquoin, Ill. 
Fulton, Ky. 
Springfield, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lakewood, N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Delaware, O. 
New Albany, Ind. 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Danville, IIL. 
Logansport, Ind. 
Staunton, Va. 
Farmville, Va. 
Wilson, N. C. 
Henderson, N. C. 


and Soloist with 


Springfield, Mass. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Corry, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Newark, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Latrobe, Pa. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Griffin, Ga. 
Tarentum, Pa. 
Charleroi, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kane, Pa. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Greenwood, S. C. 
Greenville, Pa. 
Farrell, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Franklin, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Augusta, Ga. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra in New York City 
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The steps by which an American singer has climbed to a 
pre-eminent place among present day concert artists 


EMMA ROBERTS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 








Among the singers in 
concert I most enjoyed 
Emma Roberts.— 
James Gibbons Hune- 
ker in The Century 
Magazine. 











She is one of the most satisfying art- 
ists now to be heard in the concert 
world.—New York Tribune. 











Miss Roberts has one of the few great voices that have 
come before the public in recent years and she uses it 
with all the finished beauty of the genuine old Italian 
school.—W. J. Henderson in The New York Sun. 











Emma Roberts is a song recitalist par excellence. Voice, tempera- 
ment, style, all the needed attributes of an interpreter of lyrics are 
© Untonmeed & Uniromed hers in rich measure.—James H. Rogers in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 




















Rarely has a new singer seemed so thoroughly and seriously trained and so intel- 


ligent and serious a practitioner of her training. It proved the amplitude and rich- 
ness of her contralto tones, her excellent training in the austere virtues of songs 
and her sense of broad and quasi-operatic style—H. T. Parker in The Boston 
Evening Transcript. 











Miss Roberts, further, has that rarest quality of technical skill, a mastery of tonal color, which en- 


ables her to find apt and just musical expression for songs of many kinds of style and sentiment. 
By the clearness of her diction, the exquisite nature of her phrasing, by her command of style and 


by her musicianship she makes each song a clearly defined publication of a text heightened and 
vitalized by music.—W. B. Murray in The Brooklyn Eagle. 

















Pure contraltos are as scarce as high tenors and when one is heard to possess mellow, cello-like tones as well as the 
ability to soar to heights to be envied by mezzos, without the loss of the beautiful contralto quality, it is a treat 
indeed. Such was Miss Roberts’ voice. She has a charming personality which greatly assists her rich contralto 
in winning her hearers—Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 




















She knows how to use her voice. Her breath control is admirable. Her rhythmic sense is controlled by intelligence and by the 
invisible spirit that moves on the waters of emotion. It is felt, never obtruded. And her musical conception that of a sensitive 
brain and soul—and also heart. She has passions and art in skilful equipoise. And humor, and a pretty taste in the making of a 
musical scheme. She knows how to sing artistically, and that includes “all the Lyre” as Daudet remarks in “Sappho.”—James 


Gibbons Huneker in The New York Times, 




















She interprets with the superb intelligence that makes her a truly great artist-New York Evening Mail. She brings to the interpretative side 
of her task a rare comprehension.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. A voice of splendid quality and sonority—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. A singer 
with brains.—St, Louis Globe-Democrat. A voice of heroic proportionsand beautiful quality ——Detroit Free Press. Thrilled an audience that 
filled Mechanics’ Hall.—Worcester Daily Telegram. The quality of her voice is mellow and appealing.—Toronto Saturday Night. Endowed 
with a voice remarkably searching in its quality of tone——Winnipeg Free Press. A fine voice of generous compass.—Boston Herald (Philip 
Hale). Her tone is of luscious natural timbre with a wealth of color.—Chicago Tribune. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 








The Philharmonic Society of New York 


Allen McQuahe, tenor, was to have been the assist- 
ing artist at the Sunday afternoon concert of the New 
York Philharmonic Siciety, with Josef Stransky, conduct- 
ing, but at the last moment, Mr. McQuhae was prevented 
from appearing by illness, so that the large audience was 
given a program made up entirely of orchestral compo- 
sitions of Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt. The works of 
these favorite composers, performed by such a splendid 
body of musicians as is this organization, never fails to 
please, and, judging from the enthusiasm which prevailed 
at this event the program met with its auditors’ full ap- 
proval. 

Two overtures represented Beethoven, his “Coriolanus” 
and the third “Leonore.” Liszt had two also, the sym- 
phonic poem, “Tasso,” and the first Hungarian rhapsody. 
But it was to the “Rienzi” overture that the audience gave 
its most enthusiastic applause, although another Wagner 
number, “Dreams,” scored an almost equal success. So 
prolonged and insistent was the applause following the 
performance of the overture, that Conductor Stransky 
called upon his men to stand with him in acknowledge- 
ment thereof. The Siegfried Idyll and the Entrance of 
the Gods into Valhalla were the other Wagner numbers 


on the program. 
Anica Fabry, Soprano 


A thoroughly delightful recital was that given by Anica 
Fabry on Sunday afternoon, February 29, Aeolian Hall, 


New York. Hers is a soprano voice of dramatic quality 
which she uses in the manner of a thorough musician. 
Arias from “La Juive” and the “Marriage of Figaro,’ 
served to display this quality of her voice to marked ad 
vantage. Another phase of her art was excellently demon 
strated in her Slovak folk songs. In two songs by her 
accompanist, Emil J. Polak, she was especially fine, her 
audience evidencing its pleasure with prolonged applause. 


Maximilian Rose, Violinist 
Tartini’s sonata in G minor and Mendelssohn's con- 


certo in E minor were the two principal numbers offered 
by Maximilian Rose, the well known violinist, at his Car- 
negie Hall recital on February 29. Since his debut here 


about two years ago the violinist has gained much in the 
quality of his tone and in the style of his playing, as wel! 
as in his interpretations. His technic is excellent and he 
handles his bow with ease. In these two selections espe- 
cially he proved himself a master of his instrument, and 
the large audience showed its appreciation in no uncer- 





tain terms. It was unfortunate that some of the audience 
in their enthusiasm applauded in the middle of what other- 
wise would have been a most delightful performance of 
the cadenza in the first movement of the concerto. ‘ 

Other programmed numbers included the Wieniawski 
“Faust” fantasie, an air for G string by Zsolt, a valse by 
Joseph, a Hebrew love song by Rimsky-Korsakoff (tran- 
scribed by the violinist himself), a Bohemian love song 
by Trnka, and the Mozart-Kreisler rondo. Needless to 
say he was obliged to add encores, 


Marie Mikova, Pianist 


Marie Mikova, pianist, gave a recital in the Princess 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, February 29. The young 
lady possesses facile and always reliable technic, a 
touch, as well as excellent interpretative ability, and plays 
with marked virility and assurance. Her interesting pro- 
gram contained compositions by Bach-Saint-Saéns, Scar- 
latti, Beethoven-Rubinstein, Chopin, Dal Young, Campbell- 
Tipton, Delibes, Satie, Smetana, Mendelsohn-Liszt and 
Liszt. She was warmly applauded by a large and inter- 
ested audience. 


Edwine Behre, Pianist 
Edwine Behre, pianist, gave a recital at the Garrick 
Theater on Sunday evening, February 29, it being her 
public debut in New York. The principal features of a 
well balanced program were the Beethoven “Les Adieux” 
sonata and the Schumann “Scenes from Childhood.” 


MONDAY, MARCH 1 





Olga Carrara, Sopano 

Olga Carrara gave a song recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Monday, March 1, rendering a particular! 
interesting program which included “Se cerca, se dice,” 
Pergolesi ; “Quel laccio ch’nuito,” Grossi; Donaudy’s “Ma- 
donna Renzuola Villanella,” and “Freschi luoghi prati 
aulenti;” two Old English songs—“Mary of Allendale” 
and “Phillis Has Such Charming Graces”—“A Feast of 
Lanterns,” Granville Bantock; “Absence” (by request), 
Martin; Nenia’s aria from “Mefistofele’; Weckerlin’s 
“L'Amour S’envole” and “Maman dites-moi’; “Hymne 
au Soleil,” Georges; “Only of Thee and Me,” Bauer; “The 
Last Hour,” Kramer; “Joy,” Rhim, and “Rachem” (in 
Italian), by Mana-Zucca. 

Mme. Carrara has been heard in recital as well as at the 
Stadium concerts on several occasions, at all of which she 
was enthusiastically received. At this recital she not only 
upheld the excellent impression previously made, but ma- 
terially enhanced her standing in the musical world. Her 








FLORENGE 








Florence Macbeth as Oscar did excellent vocal work. 
clear, true and sweet, and the solos in the first and third acts were effectively delivered. 


—Chicago Daily Tribune, December 27, 1919. 


MACBETH 


Coloratura Soprano of the Chicago Opera 


The voice is well schooled, 


Oscar, as presented by Florence Macbeth, called for unstinted praise. The role 
was authoritatively sung, with a perfection of technical finish, with aplomb and with 
brilliant and sure coloratura effect.—Chicago Daily News, December 27, 1919. 


Miss Macbeth was Ophelia, and looked winsome and girlish, acted with under- 
standing, and sang the music with refreshing accuracy as to pitch, with clarity and 
ease, and in the final act with brilliancy.—Chicago Daily Tribune, January 16, 1920. 


Florence Macbeth as Ophelia distinguished herself particularly, presenting the 
musical part of her role with great vocal skill, with silvery tonal texture and with 
charm of manner.—Chicago Daily News, January 16, 1920. 


Miss Macbeth sang the final scene charmingly and played her part with a 
maidenly simplicity that was appealing.—Chicago Evening Post, January 16, 1920. 
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voice is one of unusually fine quality, power and sweet- 
ness. She at once gained the approval of her audience in 
her opening group and held it throughout the entire pro- 
gram. She received many beautiful flowers, was recalled 
rumerous times, and gave five encores, the most effective 
being Tirindelli’s “Ninna-Nanna.” 

A word of praise is also due Astolfo Pescia, whose sym- 
pathetic accompaniments were greatly admired. 


Ralph Leopold, Pianist 

Ralph Leopold gave his second Aeolian Hall recital of 
the season on Monday afternoon, March 1. The young 
pianist, whose artistic and musicianly playing has estab- 
fished a big following in the metropolis, was heard in a 
program which comprised predule and fugue in E minor, 
op. 35, Mendelssohn; Brahms’ romance, op, 118, and rhap- 
sodie, op. 119; sonata in B flat major, op. Schytte ; 
“Sonnette del Petrarca,” No. 104, Liszt; sonatine, Ravel; 
“Arabesque,” No. 1, Debussy; “One More Day, My John,” 
Grainger, which had to be repeated, as well as three num- 
bers by Jongen—“Clair de Lune,” “Ronde Wallonnes,” 
No, 1, and “Soleil a’ Midi.” 

As at his first recital earlier in the year, Mr. Leopold 
won his audience completely with his thorough musician- 
ship, and repeated his success on this occasion. His per- 
formance was marked by sincerity, intelligence and in- 
dividuality. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2 





Maurice Dumesnil, Pianist 


The evidence that Maurice Dumesnil, the French pian- 
ist, has changed his style for the better since his first visit 
to this city two years ago, continues to accumulate. With- 
out losing anything of his strength, breadth of effect, or 
rhythmic incisiveness, he has entirely eliminated that ex- 
cess pounding which was the one feature that marred the 
work of an otherwise excellent pianist. His program be- 
gan with three pastoral dances by Beethoven, unimportant 
works seldom heard but of a very “popular” turn for the 
mighty master and most agreeable to hear. There followed 
a Chopin group, well played in which the C sharp minor 
polonaise was the number best liked by the audience, 

The middle group had two or three numbers new to 
New York—the first, a “Spanish Serenade,” by Balakireff 
(on themes by Glinka), which sounded like a student piece 
made to order and probably was. “La Colina Sombreada,” 
called “a tone picture of Argentina,” by Alberto Williams, 
was agreeable music if not of any particular distinction. 
“Donkeys,” by Gabriel Grovlez, is a mere trifle but there 
is some delightful characterization in it, very skillfully 
made—especially the imitation of the donkey’s bray—and 
Mr. Dumesnil played it in a manner that brought out all 


‘its humor and won him long continued applause, though 


he did not repeat the number. Two colorful pieces by 
Albeniz finished this group, which was followed by the 
Bach C major prelude from “The Well Tempered Clavier,” 
the Liszt “Liebestraum” and the eleventh Hungarian rhap- 
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MANA-ZUCCA’S APPEARANCE A 
TRIUMPH 
By Fiorence Lawrence, 

The pianist-composer is a vivid 
and well equipped artist. She 
played her own concerto for piano 
with orchestra. The orchestration is 
excellent and the piano part pleas- 
ing with opportunities for the dis- 
play of her fine technic and delica- 
cies of pianism. Miss Zucca was 
given an ovation and was obliged to 
repeat nearly the entire concerto be- 
fore the audience ceased their 
plaudits. b,* 

Los Angeles Examiner, “if 


Feb, 21, 1920 Brea, 
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MANA-ZUCCA 


WINS UNANIMOUS PRAISE IN 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


On February 20th and 22d, 1920 
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lant and a fugato-humoresque. 


or a Moszkowski. 
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layed her concerto 
for piano and followed it with two 
others of her works, a valse bril- 


of these numbers were played with 
consummate brilliancy and contrast. 
If this charming young woman con- 
tinues in this vein she will make a 
most prominent name in American 
music, The valse brillant was such 
as would do credit to a Chaminade 


(Signed) W. Francis Gates, 
Los Angeles Express, Feb. 21, 1920. 


All 
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By W. Francis Gates. 


own concerto with the orchestra. 


from her pen as easily as it ripples from her 


COMPOSER PLAYS AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Mana-Zucca—this decidedly attractive person played her 4 
c Its predominant fea- 
ture is its pleasing melodiousness. Tune seems to fall 
fingers. sician rather than mere technic, 
Los Angeles Evening Express, 
Feb. 21, 1920. 













Mana-Zucca performed her 
brilliant “concerto” and her at- 
mosphere was felt over the en- 
tire house with a magnetism which 
is electric in its vitality. Again her 
tone was the great charm, of her 
playing, and as that marks the mu- 


she is one of the elect. 
Los Angeles Herald, Feb, 23, 1920. 
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sody, the last of which he performed with effects amaz- 
ingly brilliant, even in this day of amazingly brilliant 
effects. re 

There was an audience of large size appreciative of the 
work of the artist, and not reluctant to let him know of 
their approval, Tuesday afternoon, March 2, at Aeolian 


Hall. 





New York Chamber Music Society 


The New York Chamber Music Society at its March 2 
concert in Aeolian Hall presented a very delightful and 
certainly interesting program. Chamber music has been 
coming more into its own in the last few years, and with 
the formation of new societies and the writing of new 
works for the small ensemble a want and need of many 
years is gears being supplied to the enjoyment of musi- 
cians and music lovers. : 

Novelties are always welcome, at least on their first 
presentation. However, on this occasion the Chamber 
Music Society, with Carolyn Beebe as its director and 
pianist, chose a suite in A major, op. 103, for double quin- 
tet, composed by Emanuel Moor, and which proved so 
finely constructed and beautifully rendered that it is des- 
tined to be heard here again ere long. In his writing, Mr. 
Moor caters a bit to the classical style, and portrays noth- 
ing especially startling; yet, it must be said, the work shows 
careful thought, his instrumentation being exceedingly well 
done and his harmonic invention above the commonplace. 
As played by this organization, it was truly a delight to 
listen to, especially the adagio, and the work of the mem- 
bers, individually and as a body, calls for much commen- 
dation. : 

In addition to the Moor number, the society also pre- 
sented the “Caprice” (“Sur des airs Danois et Russes”), 
op. 79, for piano, flute, oboe and clarinet, by Saint-Saéns, 
and the Brahms’ G minor quartet for piano, violin, viola 
and cello. These last two works were also beautifully 
rendered and helped materially in arousing the large au- 
dience to a high point of enthusiasm. 





Etta Hamilton-Morris, Soprano, 
and Daisy Krey, Contralto 


Etta Hamilton Morris, soprano, and Daisy Krey, con- 
tralto, gave a joint recital in the Academy of _ Music, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of Tuesday, March 2, which was 
attended by a very large and representative audience. It 
is indeed only on rare occasions that both teacher and 
pupil are heard at the same concert. 

Mrs. Morris, whose reputation as a singer and teacher 
is well established in the metropolis, sang “O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel; “O Dieu Brahma,” Bizet; 
“T List a Trill,” Herbert; “Trahison,” Chaminade ; “Chan- 
son Indoue,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Tes Yeux,” Rabey ; 
“Chanson Provencale,” Dell’ Acqua; “My Days Have Been 
So Wondrous Free,” yg ree “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Lieurance; “Didn't It Rain,” Burleigh, and 
“The Wind’s in the South,” Scott. Her voice, a pure, 
sweet, rich soprano, was heard to excellent advantage. 


She rendered her many numbers with artistic finish, gain- 
ing much well deserved applause and many recalls. 

As a teacher, Mrs. Morris had occasion also to show 
her powers in presenting Mrs. Krey, one of her talented 
advanced pupils, who possesses a well developed contralto 
voice of good quality, her work being particularly charac- 
terized by excellent tone emission and intelligent interpre- 
tation. Mme. Krey’s singing reflected great credit upon 
her teacher. 

Alice McNeill proved an excellent accompanist. 


Marie Winetzkaja, Mezzo-Soprano 


On Tuesday evening, March 2, Marie Winetzkaja, mezzo- 
soprano of the Bracale Opera Company, was heard in her 
frst recital at Carnegie Hall. Mme. Winetzkaja has prob- 
ably never been heard to better advantage than on this 
occasion, when the magnificent quality of her voice and 
her intelligent use of it delighted the large audience pres- 
ent. Her legato was especially beautiful. The program, 
which offered enough variety to judge the ability of any 
artist, displayed the singer’s versatility as an interpreter, 
and she proved well worthy of the splendid reputation she 
has achieved. Encores were necessary throughout the pro- 
gram, and Rhea Silberta, the young American composer, 
who presided at the piano, was indeed an addition to the 
success of the recital. 


Emma Van De Zande, Soprano 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 2, Emma Van De Zande 
gave an interesting song recital at the Princess Theater. 
Mme. Van De Zande, who is a Belgian soprano, possesses 
an exceptionally agreeable voice, particularly in the upper 
register. Mme.+Van De Zande exhibited unusual gifts for 
interpretation in her rendition of a well chosen program. 
A group of Flemish songs proved delightful, as well as 
the songs by Georges, Nougues and Pierne. Preceding her 
renditions, the singer gave verbal explanations of the texts 
in a correct English diction. The large audience present 
fully enjoyed the recital, Marguerite Challet was at the 
piano. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3 


Evening Mail Concert— 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Rafaelo Diaz 
and Leopold Godowsky 


The S. R. O. sign was conspicuous at the final Evening 
Mail Save-a-Home concert, held at Carnegie Hall Wednes- 
day evening, March 3, at which the widieesmonie Society 
of New York, with Josef Stransky conducting, Leopold 
Godowsky and Rafaelo Diaz were the notable attractions. 

Godowsky’s appearances in New York have been rather 
infrequent of late, and his many admirers accorded him a 
sincere and hearty welcome, and at the close of his bril- 
liant rendition of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat the 
poe Bebin became tumultuous, there being too many recalls 
to enumerate. The master pianist’s art is too well known 


to need extensive comment. It is sufficient to say that the 
superb technic, rhythmic power and full, vibrant tone 
which he commands brought to the performance of the 
concerto a stirring vitality and musicianship that was en- 
joyed to the fullest extent. 

The orchestra furnished splendid support for Mr, Go- 
dowsky, and also added to the pleasure of the evening 
with its exceedingly fine playing of the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Scheherazade” symphonic suite, Dukas’ tuneful “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” and the Caucasian sketches of 
ippolitoff-Ivanoff, “In the Mountains” and “Procession 
of the Sardar,” the latter being the final programmed 
number. 

That Mr. Diaz holds a distinct place in musical circles 
was plainly evidenced by the rounds of applause with 
which he was greeted, and which also followed in increased 
measure his singing of the “Flower Song” from “Car- 
men.” The young tenor’s melodious voice and his in- 
telligent use of it made the number an extremely enjoy- 
able one. The audience was loath to let him go without 
an encore, but the singer had to hurry away to the Metro- 
se where he appeared as the Astrologer in “Le Coq 
d’Or. 

All in all, the concert proved to be a decidedly impor- 
tant tonal event, 


Carmen Pascova, Mezzo-Soprano 


Carmen Pascova, mezzo-soprano, who presented herself 
to New York audience in song recital for the first time 
at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 3, had 
many things to commend her—charming appearance, agree- 
able stage presence, a decided gift for interpretation and 
a very good knowledge of how to sing. The voice itself 
is a serviceable organ, capable of considerable coloring. 
In’ the climaxes she has an occasional tendency to take it 
off pitch through forcing, but that is something easily 
overcome. Mme. Pascova sang Italian, German songs in 
English, French, a Russian group and a final group of 
English, which included Roger Quilter’s “Song of the 
Blackbird,” delightfully sung, and two new songs by 
Howard Barlow—“The Garden” and “Visions”—well 
made, interesting compositions, the first of which was 
particularly effective. The audience appreciated her efforts 
and she was called on for several encores. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Albert Spalding, Soloist 


With a Program which was all modern, yet in nowise 
of ultra intent, Stransky, Hadley and Spalding again 
brought the Thursday evening concert of the Philharmonic 
Society to a very high stage of musicianly interest and 
finest artistic attainment. First came Mr. Hadley as con- 
ductor of his own symphony of “The Seasons” (No, 2 
F, minor, op. 30). Then Mr. Stransky gave the Frederick 
Delius symphonic poem, “Life’s Dance,” accompanied Al- 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Normal Schools Generally Are Not Meeting the Needs of the Situation—The Work in Retrospect and Some Recommendations 
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The success of any school system depends almost entirely 
on the efficiency of the grade teachers. The burden of 
proof in educational matters rests with the teacher, and 
not the child, If teachers are properly trained to under- 
take the work of all subjects, at least with a fair degree 
of knowledge, the supervisory officials can easily supply 
the necessary inspiration and development. Although the 
present needs of both phases of this work are obvious it 
seems strange that the most enthusiastic promoter of the 
interests of school music will err in the direction of 
inusic training for the grade teacher, in spite of the fact 
that he calls loudly for the necessity of broader and better 
instruction, 

Let us review carefully the average school music system. 
In any well organized scheme of education we expect to 
find a carefully delineated course of study, and a fair 
amount of supervisory teaching, The underlying funda- 
mental of music teaching is after all an ability to read 
the printed staff. A persistence in this regard frequently 
develops an exaggerated formalism. Imposed on_ this 
outline we have varying courses such as voice training, 
electives in theory, appreciation and allied subjects. In 
spite of what is actually being done in the way of education 
courses the success or failure of school music is judged 
by the ability of pupils to read from the score. 

The perfection of this idea demands that at least sixty 
or ninety minutes per week must be devoted to this work 
In systems where the full amount of time is not allowed 
the general musical training of the pupils is bound to 
suffer. Owing to the highly technical character of music 
reading a great amount of time is necessary to obtain 
any degree of proficiency. Frequently, to confuse the 
issue, meagre courses in elementary appreciation are 
offered; assembly choruses are trained in the art of part 
singing, and while the general effect is passable the average 
jupil leaves elementary school with a very mediocre 
knowledge of music, and very little ability to read the 
symbols of musical notation. Passing into high schools 
unprepared for advanced work, the problem of the teacher 
Lecomes one of continuing the work which has been done, 
or shall we say not done, in the eighth grade. To show 
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advancement the pupil is invited to enroll in elective 
courses, such as rudiments of music, elementary harmony, 
melody writing, etc. The talented few choose this work 
while the majority remain passably untrained. With this 
limited instruction the pupil passes to the Normal School. 
MopeELLING THE Propucr or THE HicH SCHOOL, 

Frequently the teacher in the Normal School finds it 
necessary to suspend the teaching of method and train 
the students in subject matter. This is by no means an 
casy task, Not that the matter itself is difficult, but the 
apparent carelessness with which the work has been ac- 
complished in the elementary and high school leaves the 
student with very little thought for the seriousness of the 
subject. 

The Normal teacher then finds it necessary to commence 
at the beginning and tries to give method instruction along 
with subject matter. This can not be done with any degree 
of satisfaction. The time for preparation is in the high 
school course, and students who signify their intention of 
entering Normal School should be given an intensive 
training in sight reading, because teachers can not be 
successfully trained in methods of teaching a subject unless 
they are masters of the subject itself. 

How Mucu Can THE CLAss TEACHER ACCOMPLISH? 

It is fair to assume that the average class teacher can 
not be made expert in handling the special subjects. It is 
true, with the exception of very small towns, that the 
supervisor must depend on the grade teacher to do the 
greater portion of the work. A mistake is frequently made 
in assuming that the grade teacher has the training and 
accomplishments of the supervisor. As this is untrue it 
then becomes the problem of the supervisor to simplify 
the demands made on the class teacher. Toward this end 
it is generally expected that the more formal the routine, 
the better the result. In other words it gives the grade 
teacher the opportunity to do the drill work which after 
all is absolutely essential in teaching. For example: In 
the matter of voice training the development of this 
specialized work should be solely in the hands of the super- 
visor, and the amount of voice training which the grade 
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teacher does should be reduced to its simplest terms. She 
should know how the head tone quality is produced, the 
principle on which breath support contributes to the pro- 
duction, the art of phrasing, and the underlying principles 
of enunciation. A successful accomplishment of these 
points would in time prove the most valuable contribution 
to her work. More time has been wasted practising 
so called vocal drills than in almost any branch of music 
teaching. In most cases they are done incorrectly, and 
therefore prove more harmful than beneficial. 

In the teaching of intervals, probably the most difficult 
of all branches of school music, the utmost care should be 
taken to avoid abstract dictation. After a child has the 
ability to distinguish between a third or a fifth, etc., the 
real teaching problem becomes the application of that 
knowledge to the different staff positions. A child thinks 
more in terms of his ear than his eye, and because of 
this fact the sooner one approaches staff notation the better 
the result. The function of the supervisor under these 
conditions becomes more apparent. It is from him that 
the real spirit of music should radiate. It is he who must 
give to music its true interpretation, and to surround the 
work with an atmosphere which in most instances is so 
wofully absent. This brings us to the need for greater 
musicianship. 

Wuat SHouLp Be Done, 

If school music is to function as efficiently as the other 
subjects in the curriculum we must realize that after all 
it is a special subject, and as such, requires that those who 
are teaching shall have special aptitude for this work. 
Not every teacher can successfully accomplish results in 
every subject. However, it is nan to select one teacher 
with musical talent and have her teach three or more 
classes. Until some such scheme as this is put into opera- 
tion throughout the country more than average results 
can not be expected. 

The rural school is still a problem. For many thousands 
of children in the United States there is no special super- 
vision of any character. Few musical instruments are 
provided and little opportunity is afforded them for under- 
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TIMES 
Miss Novaes had an audience 
at her recital yesterday as large 
as Aeolian Hall could hold, 
with many people seated upon 
the platform. She was in ex- 
cellent form and played with 
great delicacy, clearness, fine 
tone, and brilliantly where bril- 
liancy was the thing. 
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Sold-Out House Greets the Famous Brazilian Pianist 


~ GUIOMAR NOVAES 


At Her First New York Recital of the Season 


TRIBUNE ; 
Her audience yesterday filled 
the auditorium proper and as 
much of the stage as it could 
occupy. The Brazilian pianist 
shone notably in the Liszt 
Sonata in which the i 
of her style and the richness of 
her tone color were splendidly 
evident. She is today the true 
successor to her fellow South 
American, Teresa Carreno. 


Steinway Piano 


The auditorium was filled and the stage 
was occupied by listeners except that 
part reserved for the pianist. Miss 
Novaes has done nothing better than the 
Brahms number, which, as all pianists 
know, makes formidable 
both technic and poetic insight. The 
young Brazilian found no obstacles in the 
technical requirements of the composi- 
tion. She played it with perfect fluency, 
accuracy and great beauty of tone. 
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and in the piano solo part, in keeping with the classic 
rondo form, I had already arrived to give the same theme 
standing or appreciating the great contribution which music 
makes to the life of a nation. While it is true that they 
can hold communion with the visible forms of nature and 
tealize that their Creator speaks to them in the singing 
of the birds, that the aeolian zephyrs playing through the 
cathedral-like spires of the tall trees of the forest sing 
the hymn of salvation, yet with all, the thought is ever 
present that this glorious rhapsody of music shall perish 
unless the power of technic can be gained through proper 
schooling. 
Have You HEArp THAT—— 

A communication has been received from John Beattie, 
Director of Music in Grand Rapids, Michigan, to the 
effect that the excellent work being done in the schools 
of Saginaw, Kalamazoo, Bay City, Battle Creek, Muskegon, 
Pontiac, Lansing, Jackson and Grand Rapids was not 
given mention in the report on State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociations which was read by J. Lawrence Erb before the 
New Jersey State Music Teachers’ Association. The 
MusicaL Courter takes recognition of this fine work, and 
will be very glad to give it the necessary publicity later on 
in the year, 


Macbeth Re-engaged for Chicago Opera 

Florence Macbeth, the American coloratura soprano now 
with the Chicago Opera Association, now in Boston, has 
the distinction of being the first to be signed up by the 
company for next season. While Miss Macbeth was 
scoring a personal success with the Chicago Opera at the 
Lexington Theater recently, she was also busily engaged 
making ten records for the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany. Featured among these were operatic numbers from 
“Faust” and “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Miss Macbeth is earning quite a name for herself as 
an artist of exceptional ability because of the purity of 
her tones and the volume of her voice, and is already 
being booked for a series of concerts through Winton & 
Livingston, which will take her to practically every impor- 
tant city in the United States. 


Godowsky’s Art Being Heard on Tour 


Leopold Godowsky last week started his seasonal tour 
by giving a recital in Paducah, Ky., followed by concerts 
in Louisville, Chicago and Sioux City, Ia. Particularly in 
Chicago was he warmly welcomed, and his press criticisms 
were among the most enthusiastic he has ever received. 

Godowsky is now in Washington, D. C., preparatory to 
his Presidential recital at the White House. He is using 
several of his own compositions on his programs this 
season, among which are the thirty-piece suite, “Tria- 
kontameron.” He played the latter for the first time in 
Chicago in honor of Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Orchestra, who has orchestrated the work in 
two suites. In a letter to his wife in Los Angeles, Go- 
dowsky stated that he memorized the work in three days 
prior to his leaving New York. 


Claussen to Sing Her Scandinavian Songs 
Julia Claussen, the Swedish mezzo-soprano, has ar- 
ranged a very interesting program for her recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, March 18, for 
among the novelties will be introduced some new Scan- 
dinavian songs which she brought back from her sum- 
mer abroad. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
in the new key. Yet when the organist was quickly ready 
to play again, instead of joining in the new key, he re- 
sumed in the key of the earlier ‘tutti.’ It was here that, 
with the same theme, I went back to the key he had 
assumed, and we proceeded in right sequence to the close, 
without further confusion of ‘tuttis’ or solo. 


First PerrorMANCE WITH ORCHESTRA, 

“My first performance with orchestra was in Chicago, 
at the old Central Music Hall, the orchestra under Mr. 
Wolfsohn, and the Beethoven C major concerto and Men- 
delssohn “Cappriccio Brillant” constituting the program. 
I was then eleven years old. The men of the orchestra 
were greatly amused at my unconcern, when at an inter- 
mission of the rehearsal [ took out my set of jackstones 
and played alone on the floor of the stage. 

“That autumn we went to New York for a visit, not 
intending that I should play; yet Mr. Wolfsohn, who was 
also in New York, was a close friend of the late Theodore 
Thomas, and he spoke about me to Mr. Thomas. Although 
all orchestras were disbanded for the time, Mr. Thomas 
called his men together, and to an invited audience | 
played with him the same Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
numbers that I played in Chicago under Mr. Wolfsohn. 

“When I was fourteen, I had the pleasure of playing 
the Chopin E minor concerto in New York, under Anton 
Seidl. This appearance was so successful that I was im- 
mediately reengaged for two subsequent appearances under 
Seidl’s baton, playing the Mendelssohn G minor concerto 
and the Weber Concert Stueck. Thereupon I went to the 
Pacific Coast and played on an extensive tour.” 

Busoni’s INFLUENCE, 

During the interview with the artist, there was occasion 
to speak of her later years with Busoni. Just as she re- 
members details of the instruction in those child years 
with Wolfsohn, it is everywhere observable in her discus- 
sion of art what lasting influence the great master, Busoni, 
exerted. She particularly sensed the very unusual char- 
acter of the tone he produced in his own playing, but of 
still greater importance was his great basic principle of in- 
terpretation—which sought to bring to the listener an im- 
pression of the perfect symmetry, and structural and mood 
unity of the composition. In his full realization of this, 
he is doubtless the pioneer among our modern masters. 


PRACTICE AND Pay. 

Returning to consider the earlier years of practice and 
play, and how it seems to have been a formal and active 
prodigy, it was with an expression of present happiness 
that the artist said: 

“Mine was a perfectly carefree and happy childhood, 
with no feeling of responsibility to my music.” 

And to the above declaration every historian of our 
American musical life is permitted to add that the pianistic 
prodigy grew up and fulfilled all her early promises, 


Janacopulos Unable to Leave Brazil 


Vera Janacopulos has found that Brazil is a bourne 
from whence it is as difficult to return as from that well 
known sojourn of departed souls. The shipping schedule 
has all the temperamental uncertainty of a prima donna. 
For this cause it has been necessary to postpone the March 
27 date in Aeolian Hall, when she'was to appear in joint 
recital with Prokofieff. An engagement at Wells College, 
Aurora, and her Montreal dates have also been postponed. 
As never before, Miss Janacopulos feels that she could 
plumb the depths of passionate longing in Mendelssohn's 
song, “O For the Wings of a Dove.” 


May 28 and 29, Date of 1920 Bach Festival 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem, has announced the dates of the 1920 Bach 
Festival at Lehigh University as Friday and Saturday, 
May 28 and 29. This music festival was established in 
1900. Two sessions will be held—4q p. m. and 8 p. m. on 
Friday and 1:30 p. m. and 4 p. m. on Saturday. There 
already are seventy-five guarantors as compared with sixty 
last year, who have pledged to meet the inevitable financial 
one. One-half of the deficit is borne by Charles M. 
Schwab. 


John T. Watkins an Active Musician 


That John T, Watkins is one of Scranton’s busiest mu- 
sicians, and undoubtedly its foremost choral instructor, 
will be evident from the fact that he is head of the Music 
Department Recreation Bureau, teaches voice at Keystone 
Academy, prepares singers for church, oratorio and song 
recitals, as well as conductor of the following various 
Scranton, Pa., organizations: The Elm Park Church 
Choral Society, the Scranton Choral Society. the Lieder- 
kranz, Junger Mannerchor, Ladies’ Musical Club and the 
Schubert Quartet. He also directs the Second Presby- 
terian Church choir in that city. However, his activities 
are not confined to Scranton alone, for he has achieved no 
Kttle success as director of the Clef Club in Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


Will Oakland’s Singing Pleases 

The Brooklyn Post 211, American Legion, gave a con- 
cert, reception and dance at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on February + After an address by United 
States District Judge Edwin L. Garvin and the present- 
ing of the colors to the president of the post, Bret Hunt, 
then Will Oakland, tenor, assisted by Don Van Beuren 
(at the piano) and Ray Meyerhoff, entertained the audi- 


cnce with an excellent program. Mr, Oakland, a great 
favorite with Brooklyn music lovers, delighted with his 
—— voice and with his singing of many popular 
ballads. 


Edwin Grasse, Blind Musician, to Give Recital 
Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist-organist-composer of 
New York, assisted by Alfred R. Willard, organist and 


- choirmaster, will appear in recital at St. Paul’s P. E. 


Church, Baltimore, on the evening of March 17. An inter- 
esting program has been arranged which will include com- 
positions by Mr. Grasse, both for vivlin and organ, and also 
several transcriptions for organ. Mr. Grasse graduated 
at the age of fifteen from the Brussels Conservatory, and 
— has played in many of the principal cities,of the 
world. 


A Montreal Opera Season? 


A Montreal manager, M. Desautels, is hoping to ar- 
range a short season of opera for Montreal to begin about 
the middle of April. His idea is to take a part of the 
orchestra and chorus of the Chicago Opera Association, 
supplementing both with local amateurs, and engage ar- 
tists from among the lesser principals of both the Chi- 
cago and the Metropolitan companies. Up to the present, 
however, the Musica. Courter cannot learn that any con- 
tracts have been signed which would seem to insure the 
actual undertaking of the season. 


Lucile Kellogg Gives Philadelphia Recital 


A song recital was given on Friday evening, February 
20, in the auditorium of the Art Alliance, by Lucile Kel- 
logg, dramatic soprano, assisted by Charles A. Greene, 
cellist, and Anne Tindale, accompanist. Miss Kellogg 
sang several interesting groups of songs, including Pol- 
dowski’s “L’Heure Exquise,” Goring Thomas’ “Le 
Baiser,” Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe,” Elgar’s “In 


Haven,” also Massenet’s “Elegy,” with cello obligato. 


Walter Greene Likes “Nancy’s Answer” 


Reinald Werrenrath was one of the very first singers 
to use “Nancy’s Answer,” by Lee Walker and Laurie 
Briers, and now along comes Walter Greene, another well 
known baritone, who has succumbed to the charms of the 
song. Ina letter to M. Witmark & Sons, its publishers, he 
says: “I’m sure to use it on all my programs if my 
various audiences like it as well as I do. To use Mr. 
Walker’s own words: ‘it quite has struck my fancy.’” 
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“One Has to Be Just a Little Bit Better Than the Average to 
Obtain an Enviable Position in the Artistic World,’ Says Titta Ruffo 


In Most Interesting Interview the Famous Baritone Tells of His Favorite Operatic Roles and His Love for 
Study—Attributes Much of His Success to Personal Magnetism—Strength and Weakness Both Assets, 
He Believes—New Roles He Will Likely Appear in Next Season—Delighted with His 
American Reception 


On the exact stroke of 12:30, per appointment (this 
was some little while ago) a representative of the MUSICAL 
Courter knocked at the door of 1808 Congress Hotel and 
was received by Paul Longone, representative of Titta 
Ruffo, the world renowned baritone. After renewing ac- 
quaintances with the distinguished artist and his wife, 
the four of us sat at a lunch table where the following 
interview was granted, 

“Are you glad to be back in Chicago, Signor Ruffo?” 

“Yes, very glad, especially after the royal reception 
your public accorded me when I made my reentree last 
night as Tonio in ‘Pagliacci.’ Really such an ovation as 
the one given me, moved me to tears and it was with 
difficulty that 1 could proceed. I have received similar 
iemonstrations elsewhere, but only after singing or doing 
a bit of acting that pleased my audience, but I believe it 
was the first time in my career that I had such a welcome 
on My appearance on the stage.” 

“Well, you see,” ejaculated the representative of this 
paper, laughingly, “you are another ‘T. R.’ are you not?” 

“Maybe, as my dear sir, | have often been called ‘T. R.’ 
and I was quite flattered, knowing that those two initials 
are also those of one of your greatest men, the late and 
lamented Theodore Roosevelt, for whom I have always 
had the greatest admiration, not only as a politician, but 
also as a man.” 

“How long have you been away from Chicago?” __ 

‘Six years, and many events have taken place since 
then. For quite a while, I was away from the stage 
completely, being a soldier under the Italian flag, and 
like an athlete, | found it hard to come back. You see, 
in everything in life you must be in training and when 
once you let go you find it a rather difficult task to train 
again. I am now in fine form but was not at my best 
when | first reappeared on the operatic stage. I was out 
of practice and had to get in shape again before being 
able to please myself, and as I am probably my most 
severe critic, | know what I can do and what I cannot 


ai. 

“What roles do you like the best?” 

“Rigoletto, I prefer of all my parts. You see this is a 
very interesting character to portray. I have read Victor 
Hugo's ‘Le Aoy Somerin,’ and I have studied the part 
as would an actor. As a matter of fact, I always study 


my role first as to action and to words, leaving the music 
for a later period. Then after reading carefully the role, 
1 memorize the words. No singer today can be a success 
on the operatic stage through his voice alone. The days 
are long gone by when an artist could win the continual 
favor of an audience through the sheer beauty of an 
organ. Today the public wants actor-singers and the 
public is always right.” 

“Did you study acting?” : 

“Certainly. I even playéd on the legitimate stage. With 
Gustav Salvini, the son of Thomaso, | appeared in Buenos 
Aires in ‘Amphion, winning at the time a rather pro- 
nounced success in the drama.” 

“May, I ask you to what, besides your voice, do you 
attribute your wonderful success?” 

“An artist brings to the public the force that nature 
has given him, besides magnetism which is a wonderful 
quality for any public man to possess. You take two 
orators, for example, who will have to say the same words 
in a speech; both will say them differently. One will 
put it over, the other will not; yet both men will be cap- 
able, but one has magnetism and the other only force. 
One has a beautiful speaking voice, the other uncommon, 
but the one who has magnetism, the one who understands 
his public, will be the victorious one in that oratory con- 
test. So really I attribute my success not so much to my 
voice, as to my general makeup.” 

“So you think strength one of the big assets for an 
cperatic artist?” 

“Surely, just as much as weakness is an asset.” 

“This is interesting, why weakness?” 

“For contrast, my dear sir. If an actor singer would 
use, through an opera, only strength of speech as well as 
action, he could neither render the thought of the com- 
poser, nor of the librettist. His song would be 
monotonous and his action commonplace.” 

“I have heard that you were an enemy of conventional- 
ism, Signor Ruffo, is that true?” 

“Absolutely. I believe in individualism. To be a 
success on the stage, one must have a personality, but 
that personality must always be subdued by the role. To 
make myself clearer, I would say that when .I played 
Tonio in ‘Pagliacci,’ I am no longer Ruffo, but Tonio a 
half wit, who has little to recommend him to the sympathy 
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of the public. When I am Rigoletto, I am no longer 
Ruffo. I'forget myself and the same exists when portray- 
ing any other role. I care not for what another artist has 
done in the role, though often I profit by others. For 
instance, before studying the role of ‘Hamlet,’ I went 
and saw the best Hamlet of the day in Italy and in France 
on the legitmate stage in these countries and when I came 
to America, I made it my business to see Southern in the 
same role, and by that visual study of the role without 
copying in any way their presentations, I found in them 
many touches well deserving exploiting when appearing 
in the same role in Ambroise Thomas’ opera. As far as 
my costumes are concerned, I oversee their making. 
Speaking of ‘Hamlet,’ for instance, the costume that I 
wear in the third act is an exact reproduction of a picture 
of Hamlet that I saw hanging in the Florence Museum.” 

“You surely are a student,” 

“Thanks, Yes, I study all the time. You see, today there 
are so many good artists that in order to be an exceptional 
one you have to be just a little bit better than the average, 
which is very high at the present time, and in order to 
obtain that enviable position in the artistic world, you 
have to study, and benefit by the study, for if you do not 
progress in your art, you are only wasting time. Whea 
studying you must have a goal in mind and when you 
reach that goal, you have to study more as no one can 
ever be perfect on the operatic stage. There is always 
a place for improvement.’ 

“What new roles will you present to Chicagoans and 
New Yorkers, next season?” 

“Following the promise of my dear and lamented friend, 
the late Maestro Campanini, I hope that Leoncavello’s 
last opera ie King’ will be presented. Leoncavello 
had nearly completely the work when death took him and 
only a few pages were left unfinished. But in no way 
will this interfere with the presentation of the opera 
which is a very powerful one.” 

“To sing ‘Oedipe’ one has to be an actor, I am sure.” 

“You are right. I saw the play many times at the 
Comedie Francaise in Paris when presented with the 
great Mounet-Sully in the title role, and I believe this 
will be “of great benefit to me when I learn the part. As 
I will stay with you all next season, I expect also that the 
management will produce ‘Boris Godounoff,’ an opera 
that has had many hearings in New York at the Metro- 
politan, but which has not as yet been produced by the 
Chicago Opera Association. The part affords me splendid 
opportunities for histrionical display. Another role which 
i nape to appear in is Mephisto in Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ My 
Mephisto is so different from any other that I believe 
it will be of some interest to the American public. 
sang the role at Budapest in Hungary meeting one of the 
greatest successes in my career.” 

Mr. Ruffo then went into a long dissertation as to how 
he played the role and the distinguished artist greatly 
interested his visitor, being so kind as to sing part of 
the role and act it for his sole benefit. The performance 
was unique but the attraction would lose somewhat of its 
originality if it were here explained. His Mephisto must 
be a masterpiece which, when presented, will no doubt 
cause much discussion and criticism among those who 
believe in tradition. His Mephisto is far from conven- 
tional or traditional. It is just the opposite. Will it 
meet with great success? That is difficult to say, but that 
it will be one of the hits of the next season is a foreseen 
conclusion: Before oo the charming couple and their 
astute representation, the latter clever enough to impress 
the late Campanini with the box office value of Ruffo, the 
great baritone, who receives the highest salary ever paid 
an operatic artist, the visitor bade farewell to his host, 
who showed him the picture of his boy, ten years, and of 
his girl, eleven years, stating “here is my boy and my 
girl,” but gentle and amiable, Signorina Ruffo intercepted 
and stated “our boy and our girl.” 

“What is the name of the boy?” 

“Ruffo.” 

“Yes, but his first name?” 

“That's it—Ruffo—just like his father.” 

“That's funny, I thought your name was Titta Ruffo.” 

“Yes that’s my name for the stage, but my real name is 
Ruffo Titta, but as Titta Ruffo is better, I reverse my 
name, taking for my Christian name my given name and 
vice versa.” 

“You certainly are unique, Mr. Ruffo, and are surely 
the most cordial and modest singer I have ever had the 
pleasure of interviewing.” 

“Come again, You will know me better next + 4 


Walter Greene Under Hopper Management 

Walter Greene, formerly under the management of 
Daniel Mayer, has just announced that he has joined 
forces with the artists now under the direction of Evelyn, 
Hopper. Gretchen Dick will continue as his personal and 
press representative. 


Lenora Sparkes in Recital at Wells College 

Repeating the program which won her such marked 
approval when she gave it in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
in January, Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, was heard in recital at Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., on March 4. Roger Deming again accompanied. 
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TORONTO’S MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 
FESTIVAL A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


The Verdi Requiem and Other Choral Works Impres- 
sively Sung— Philadelphia Symphony, Florence 
Hinkle, Ellen Rumsey, Lambert Murphy and 
Campbell McInnes Among Attractions of Four 
Largely Attended Concerts—Von Kunits and 
Welsman Give Sonata Program—An Even- 
ing of Gena Branscombe Works—Seidel 
Creates Enthusiasm at Return 
Concert 


Toronto, Can., February 28, 1920.—The past week has 
been distinguished by the series of festival concerts of the 
Mendelssohn Choir, H. A. Fricker, conductor, with the 
assistance of the superb Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Leopold Stokowski. The attendance at all 
four concerts was large and representative of music lovers 
in the city, surrounding country and towns, as people came 
from long distances to hear and see for themselves these 
two famous organizations. 

The first program, given Monday evening, was of varied 
character, containing works for the choir, by British and 
continental composers, including Elgar, Rachmaninoff, 
Kurt Schindler and others, with Debussy’s “L’Apres Midi 
d’un Faun,” Wagner’s “Tannhauser” overture and “Venus- 
berg” music, played by the orchestra. Enthusiasm was at 
a high pitch during the whole evening. 

The choir, despite the fact that its numbers were de- 
pleted, owing to the prevailing epidemic, sang with splendid 
sweep and precision, the tone being a delicious blend of 
rich sonority, flexible and elastic, and the shading at all 
times singularly lovely and effective. The orchestra played 
magnificently under the inspired guidance of Stokowski. 
The vague and shadow-like sounds of floating illusions, 
as disclosed in the Debussy number, and the triumphant 
and brilliant glare of the Wagner music, were thrillingly 
revealed. 

Tue Verpt Requiem ImpressiveLy GIVEN. 

On Tuesday evening the great work of the four concerts 
was given, Verdi’s Requiem, the soloists being Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Ellen Rumsey, contralto; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, and J. Campbell McInnes, bass. One and all 
sang with deep sincerity and a nobility of expression 
worthy of the music they were interpreting. The chorus 
on this occasion did some remarkably fine work, Mr. 
Fricker disclosing through his illuminative reading the 
many beautiful and remarkably impressive passages 
throughout the work. 

SAMAROFF HEARD WITH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 


The Wednesday matinee concert was given over to the 
orchestra, the numbers being Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
in E minor, No. 5, Wagner’s overture to “Rienzi,” and 
Liszt’s A major concerto, brilliantly and poetically per- 
formed by Olga Samaroff. The symphony, scarcely less 
popular than the famous “Pathetic,” No. 6, was unques- 
tionably gripping, as Stokowski’s reading of the work as 
to tempo, coloring, and the building up of huge climaxes 
was worthy of the highest praise. He was recalled again 
and again. Mr. Stokowski has gained the affection of the 
people through his modesty and greatness as a conductor 
of the highest order. 

“Ara” Cuorus Given AT Fina Concert. 


The last concert was of miscellaneous character, the 
choir producing works by Elgar, Percy Grainger, Bridge 
and Bossi, closing with the finale to act two of “Aida,” 
for chorus and orchestra. The orchestra contributed 
Weber’s overture to “Freischutz,” and Elgar’s famous 
“Enigma” variations. 

A capacity audience filled Massey Hall and, as at the 
previous concerts, was most enthusiastic. 

Von Kunits AND WELSMAN Give SONATA ProGRAM. 


On Saturday evening, February 14, in the hall of the 
Canadian Academy of Music, Luigi Von Kunits, violinist, 
and Frank S. Welsman, pianist, gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting recital of violin and piano sonatas by Dvorak, 
Grieg and Beethoven. In each case they were given much 
well deserved applause from the large audience, in recog- 
nition of their beautifully balanced and quite brilliant 
performance. 

An EveninG or GENA BrANScCOMBE Works. 


Toronto is indebted to the Women’s Art Association of 
Canada for bringing to us the gifted Canadian composer, 
Gena Branscombe, for an evening devoted to her music, 
which took place in the New Masonic Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 17, The artists taking part being Lina 
Adamson, violinist; Lillian Wilson, coloratura soprano; 
Mrs. A. H. C. Proctor, contralto; Mme. De Muncke, 
dramatic soprano, who has recently come here from Bel- 
gium, and a Canadian baritone now of New York. With- 
out dilating on the respective merits of these talented peo- 
ple, it is sufficient to say that the musical public turned 
out in large numbers to hear the beautiful and original 
music of this charming musician, whose gracious presence 
and altogether delightful accompaniments added much to 
the effect of the whole. The songs of Gena Branscombe 
are well known throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, as they are sung by the best vocal artists 
of the present time. 

Some twenty-five numbers were programmed, including 
“A Lovely Maiden Roaming,” “Blue Bells Drowsily Ring- 
ing,” “Three Mystic Ships,” “In Granada,” “Krishna,” “I 
Bring You Heartsease,” the song cycle “Songs of the Una- 
fraid,” and a remarkably appealing and assionate song, 
“In My Heart There Lives a Song,” which it is under- 
stood is still in manuscript. Miss Adamson, a talented 
local violinist, played “A Carnival Fantasy,” and the first 
movement of a sonata, which proved to be a work of dis- 
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tinction, possessing fine musical material and a most allur- 
ing and ingratiating second therhe, fragments of which 
recur throughout the remainder of the movement. Miss 
Adamson played the work with authority, and like the 
other artists was enthusiastically cheered. 

Semet Creates ENTHUSIASM AT RETURN CONCERT. 

On the same evening, in Massey Hall, the brilliantly 
equipped Russian violinist, Toscha Seidel, made his second 
appearance here since the middle of January, and, as was 
to be expected, created wild enthusiasm, his playing being 
even more thrilling than on his first appearance with Dr. 
Ham’s national chorus. 

New Cuorat OrGANIZATION HEARD IN First ProGRaM. 

Also the same evening witnessed the first concert of a 
new choral organization, McMaster University Women’s 
Chorus, yy, membership of sixty-five, under the 
leadership of Dalton McLaughlin, a young musician of 
much penenes. The chorus sang with considerable dash 
and refinement, and the results were entirely praiseworthy. 
Those assisting were Florence Fenton-Box, contralto; 
Marjorie Latimer, violinist; Rita Rogers, reader; Stuart 
Barker, baritone, and Francis Swedelius, bass. 

ANNE Gutick PLAys SPLENDIDLY IN RECITAL, 

On Friday evening, February 20, in the King Edward 
Hotel, a young pianist from Boston, Anne Gulick, was 
heard in a recital, proving herself a player of large tech- 
nical accomplishment, with a tone of dramatic power and 
bigness. She gave MacDowell’s “Eroica” sonata, Raff's 
giga and variations, op. 91, Liszt’s “Forest Murmurings,” 
a Chopin group including the ballade in F minor and 
the lovely nocturne in E major, op. 62, and a danza lenta 
and valse de concert, by Granados. The concert was local- 
ly managed by T. Bernard Preston, an ardent and enthu- 
siastic lover of the beautiful in art and in music. 

W. O. F. 





Leman and His Orchestra at Atlantic City 


On Sunday, February 22, Atlantic City’s famous Steel 
Pier opened its season. A very ~~ audience filled the 
Casino Hall to hear Conductor J. W. F. Leman and his 
symphony orchestra, this markin its third consecutive 
season. The reception given Mr. Leman upon his appear- 
ance gave evidence of his place in the regard of music 
oA who find these symphony concerts a very real de- 

ight 


The program opened with the “Egmont” overture of 


31 


sky, and the merry “Dancing Dolls” of Poldini. Adelina 
Patti Moar was the soloist, giving Micaela’s aria from 


“Carmen” in a_ most delightful fashion. J. Holfenstein 
Mason pleased in a aria from “La Juive” (Halevy), and 
was also heard to advantage in a duet with Miss Moar, 


singing “Forever with the Lord,” by Gounod. 

The farandole from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” was the clos- 
ing number. Conductor Leman and his well trained or- 
chestra made a notable showing at this initial concert and 
were deservedly applauded. Both Conductor Leman and 
the members of his orchestra have done much to foster 
the musical element in Atlantic City, and for such they 
deserve the unstinted praise and co-operation of local 
music lovers. 


Anderson Artists Engaged for Oratorio 


Marguerite Ringo and Irene Williams, sopranos; Rob- 
ert Quait, tenor (re-engaged), and Norman Jollif, bass- 
baritone, have been engaged through the Anderson Bu- 
reau to sing in the “Children’s Crusade” on March 23 with 
the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur Mees. 
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Breeskin, Elias: 
Waterbury, Conn., March 13. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 15. 
Bloch, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander: 
Boston, Mass., March 22. 
Byrd, Winifred: 
Richmond, Va., March 29 
Norfolk, Va., March 31 
Claussen, Julia: 
Worcester, Mass., March 14. 
Boston, Mass., March 21. 
Brockton, Mass., March 21, 
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Bridgeport, Conn., March 28 
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Dover, Del, March 11. 
Wilton, Me., March 12. 
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Biddeford, Me. March 18 
Bath, Me., March 19. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
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Germantown, Pa., March 14 
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Washington, D. C., March 19. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 21. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 23. 
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foplin, Mo., March 25. 
oulder, Colo., Marth 29. 

Denver, Colo., March 30. 
Hand, John: 

Logan, Utah, March 12. 

Provos, Utah, March 15. 
Harvard, Sue: 

Baltimore, Md., March 12. 
Kerr, U. &.: 

Bridgeport, Conn., March 18. 
Land, Harold: 

Hoboken, N N. J., April 2. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 2 and 4. 

Binghamton, N. Y., April 22. 

Newburgh, N. Y., May 26. 
Lennox, Elizabeth: 

Coldwater, Mich., March 11. 

Chicago, Ill., March 13. 

Oil City, Pa., March 15. 
Letz Quartet: 

Middletown, N. Y., March 23. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 

Washington, D. C., March 12. 

Baltimore, Md., March 13. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 15. 

Toronto, Can., March 18. 

Ottawa, 'Can., "March 19. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 22. 
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Erie, Pa., March 28 
Macbeth, Florence: 

Boston, Mass., March 13. 

Syracuse, N. Y, March 15. 

Rochester, N. Y,, March 16. 

Peoria, lil, March 18. 

Pontiac, Ill., March 19. 

Detroit, Mich., March 24. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., March 26. 


Morgana, Nina: 
Youngstown, Ohio, March 25. 
Scranton, Pa., April 5. 
Batavia, N. Y,, April 7. 
Dunkirk, N. Y, April 9. 
Erie, Pa., April 12. 

Morrisey, Marie: 
Camas, Wash., March 11. 
McMinnville, Ore., March 12. 
Kelso, Wash., March 15. 
South Bend, Wash., March 16. 
Olympia, Wash., March 17. 
Everett, Wash., "March 18. 
Sedro- Woolley, Wash., March 109. 
Yakima, Wash., March 22. 
Walla Walla, Wash., March 23. 
Ontario, Ore., March 24. 
Weiser, Idaho, March 25. 
Baker, Ore., March 26. 
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LaGrande, Ore., March 27. 
Lewiston, Idaho, March 29. 
Grangeville, Idaho March 30. 
Moscow, Idaho, March 31. 
Roberts, Emma: 
Washington, -] C., March 12, 
New Philadelphia, "Ohio, apy 17. 
Philadelphia, Pa., "March 
Tetrazzini, mag 
Washington, D March 17. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Con 20, 
Scranton, Pa., March 22. 
Richmond, Va., March 29. 
Norfolk, Va., March 31. 
Boston, Mass., April 4. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April a. 
Galesburg, Ill., April 16, 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY RETURNS 
FROM TOUR TO PACIFIC COAST 


Orchestra Receives Royal Welcome from Home City— 
Kreisler Plays Concerto with Great Artistry— 
Olive Nevin Given Ovation 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 23, 1920.—It must be 
very pratitying to Emil Oberhoffer and the members of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra to return each year 
from the tours bringing with them fresh laurels, and 
then to receive the kind of local greeting that meets 
them at each performance here. The applause that 
marked the rising of the curtain on Friday evening, 
February 20, was of a hearty and prolonged order. 

The orchestra played the Dvorak “New World” 
symphony in a manner that showed wonderful concep- 
tion and fine working out of detail. And the Ravel 
“Spanish” rhapsody gave variety and marked contrast 
to the program. 

Fritz Kreisler, who was the soloist, gave the Beetho- 
ven concerto with great artistry. He responded to 
four encores, playing some of his own compositions. 

Ottve Nevin Given Ovation, 

The Sunday concert, given by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on February 22, brought for the first 
time a most gifted singer, Olive Nevin, of the famous 
family of that name, She sang the aria, “Deh vieni 
non tardar,” from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” and 
the aria Oxana’s song from “Christmas Night,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. She has a sweet voice, a gracious 
manner and a most intellectual way of singing. She 
was accorded an ovation. 

The orchestra gave Herbert’s “American” fantasia, 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture, Sibelius’ tone poem, 
“Finlandia,” and “Valse triste’; Chadwick’s symphonic 
sketch, “My Jubilee”; Liadoff’s legend, ‘“Kikimora,” 
and Berlioz’s “Hungarian” march from the “Damnation 
of Faust.” Mr, Oberhoffer led in a most enthusiastic 
way and the men gave an impeccable ee 


Diaz at Brooklyn Music Settlement 


The February “at home and musicale” of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement was held at the school Sunday 
afternoon, February 29, with Rafaelo Diaz as guest of 
honor. Mr. Diaz, who is one of the leading tenors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is a young man of great 
promise and has already a large following. After a short 
program by students of the school, Mr. Diaz sang two 
groups of songs. The entire program follows: Fifth air 
varie (Dancla), Harold Lieberman; romance (De- 
bussy), “Jeunes Fillettes’ (Weckerlin), “A Memory” 
(Fairchild), Marguerite Renaud; “Invention” (Bach), 
waltz (Chopin), Helen Shankroff; romance in F (Beetho- 
ven), Maurice Byshower; “La Fleur que tu m’avais j’etee” 
(Bizet), “La Donna e Mobile” (Verdi), “La Partida” 
(Alvarez), “Un Cuento di Boccaccio“ (Taboada), “Thou 
Art So Like a Flower” (Chadwick), “It Is Night” 
(Black), “Values” and “The Heart Call” (Vanderpool), 
Rafaelo Diaz. Walter Charmbury was at the piano. 


Sparkes Charms in Concert as Well as Opera 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, demonstrated 
to an Atlanta audience, when she gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Music Study Club on February 6, just as 
she had done when she gave her last New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall in January, that her charm is even greater 
on the concert stage than in opera. She had been heard 
in Atlanta on several previous occasions during the spring 
opera engagements of the Metropolitan, but had never been 
heard to as great advantage before. A concrete proof of 
her success is found in the announcement recently made 
by her manager, Daniel Mayer, that following her Atlanta 
concert she has been booked by S. R. Bridges, the Southern 
manager, for a tour of ten recitals in the principal cities 
of Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia in November next. 


Moiseiwitsch Recital, March 21 


Benno Moiseiwitsch will give his last recital for the 
season in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 21. 
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[Because of the fact that space in the Musical Cou- 


rier this season is limited, only a certain amount is) 
allotted each week to the Information Department. For 
this reason it is necessary for answers to inquiries to 
take a regular routine, which provides for the publica- 
tion as quickly as possible of all material. In cases 
where it is stated that the information is of great im- 

rtance, a copy of the answer as it will appear in the 
Musical Courier is sent direct to the person making the 
inquiry. A great many of these inquiries call for ex- 
haustive a which necessarily delays the 
reply.—Editor’s Note.] 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 


“I am very anxious to get hold of the following compos.tions 
for the violoncello and piano; ‘Andante Religioso,’ Joseph Holl- 
man; ‘At the Brook,’ op. 6, Adolphe Fischer; ‘Spanish Dance,’ 
Granados, The first two are catalogued by Schirmer, but my 

local dealer advises me that they are not obtainable in New 
* York. Can you advise me of any dealer who is now carrying 

them in stock?” 

G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, New York City can supply the 
Hollman piece and also the Granados number for violin and piano. 
They are now in stock. There is no arrangement of the latter for 
violoncello and piano; the cello plays from the violin part. Breitkopf 


& Hartel, 22 East 38th street, New York City, has “At the Brook.” 
Is He Greek? 
“Will you kindly inform me if Leo S. de Hierapolis, bari- 
tone is of Greek birth?” 
The name is not known to the Information Department, but it 
certainly sounds Greek. 


AMATEUR ORCHESTRATION, 


“Do you know of any amateur orchestra in or near New 
York City where a young musician could have the opportunity 
of practising? I am a violinist and can read quite well at 
sight. It will be a great favor if you can advise me how to 
join such an orchestra.” 

There is an orchestra in one of the neighboring towns of New 
Jersey that might suit your purpose. The Toterustian Bureau has 
written to ask further details and also for permission to use the 
nvme and address. A later notice will be given. 


Miss GEMUNDER, 


“Would you be kind enough to tell me whether Tilla Ge- 
Fone was ever a music teacher in Public School 147, Man- 
attan,” 


At Public School 147 they have no record of any person of the 
above name having ever taught there. 


Wuat Are THerr NAMES? 


“Enclosed please find a manuscript containing short phrases 
from three diferent pieces, umber one is a piece by A. 
Rubinstein. I should like to know the name of this piece be- 
cause it was published without a name by a popular dancing 
teacher of New York City. Number two is a bolero by Tschai- 
kowsky. Is this from the ‘Casse Noisette’ ballet? If not do 
you happen to know the name? Number three is published like 
the other two without name and in this case without composer. 
It is used in a Bacchanalian dance and if you happen to recog- 
nize it, would you kindly advise me as to the name and com- 
poser?” 

The musical examples you send have been shown to several “ex- 
perts.” The first one by Rubinstein appears to be from “Les 
Ghinka.” No one has been found to recognize either of the other 
two, although several well known pianists have been consulted, 


Operatic ROoLgs, 


“Should a student, anxious to become an opera singer, learn 
two or three roles, then when the time came could be prepared 
_ A student who knew only two or three opera roles would not be 
in a position to accept an operatic engagement, for it is seldom that 
a singer can sing only one or two parts during an engagement. 
Some of the aspirants for operatic engagements have a repertory 
of ten, twelve, even twenty roles. You know it takes a number of 
years for a student to be prepared for public work, ten years not 
being considered too many to give to the work of preparation. Also 
demanded by the public from a first rate singer. 


Povia Frijsu’s ApDpREss, 


“Can you give me the present address or any information 
about Mme. Povla Frisch, a French singer who came to this 
country about four years ago and lived for some time in New 

” 


York City. She is still in America. 

Mme. Povla Frijsh (the correct way to spell her name) has been 
to the Pacific Coast on tour this season, and has given recitals in 
various eastern cities. She can be reached at Hotel Van Rensselaer, 
17 East 11th street, New York City. 


Musicians Born In FEepruary. 


“I would like to know whether any well known or famous 
musicians have been born in the month of February, and am 
sure you can help me out? The question has been asked me 
but I could not answer it.” 


The Information Department has a list of musicians who were 
born in the month of February. There are several hundred of 
them. All were famous in their day, and sufficiently well known to 
have a place in the various dictionaries of musicians, although even 
so large a list cannot be said to be complete. Many of the books 
of aac only mention the year a musician was born, not the 
month, 

Among the well known musicians of recent dates there are two 
American prima donnas born in February: Geraldine Farrar and 
Mary Garden. The month seems to have an unusually large number 
of really prominent musicians to its credit, among them being Marie 
Brema, Ole Bull, Clara Butt, John Alden Carpenter, Caruso, Hora- 
tio Connell, Gabrilowitsch. Godowsky, Ganz, Jessie Smith Gaynor, 
Ema Destinn, Annette Essipoff, Georg Henschel, Victor Herbert, 
Leonora Jackson, Fritz Kreisler, Harvey Worthington Loomis, David 
Mannes, Tobias Matthay, Arthur Mees, Reed Miller, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Guiomar Novaes, Adelina Patti, Alexander Petchnikoff, Nico- 
lini, Randegger, Ryder-Kelsey, Sir Charles Santley, nag * Schar- 
wenka, Marcella Sembrich, Chaliapine, Edward Strauss, Antoinette 
Sumoéwska, Theodore J. Toedt, illiam Lawrence Tomlins, Vieux- 
temps, Samuel P. Warren, Charles Widor, Zenatello. 

Three famous composers—Handel, Mendelssohn and Rossini—were 
born in the second months of the year. February 14 and 22 ap- 
pear to have been favorite days for the young musicians to make 
their initial bows to this world. Reed Miller, the tenor, enjoys the 
distinction of having his birthday, February 29, all to himself. Al- 
though his career has been long and distinguished, he celebrated his 
tenth birthday the end of last month. 


Epwarp JOHNSON. 


“How is it that the American papers all declare Edward John- 
son to be an American; he belongs to Guelph, Ontario, Canada.” 
Edward Johnson has never been mentioned as a “United States” 

singer, but as American. Canada, to the best of our knowledge, is 

situated in America. Therefore as Canada is a part of America, 

why Edward Johnson is American, reasoning by analogy. As the 

greater part of his career has been made in the United States, he 

is naturally associated in the minds of his admirers with this country. 
A Viotin TEACHER. 

“Being a.constant reader of your valuable magazine for three 
years, I would like to ask you a favor. I have studied the violin 
for a year with the best teacher in this city and still study with 
the same. I devote most of my time to practising. I love to 
play the violin and would like to get under some wot teacher 
because in May or wens I am going to New York, as my 
people live there. ould you think rof, Auer or Musin or 
some other good teacher would accept me? 


MUSICAL COURIER 


As you are to be in New York during the summer months it 


would be a good idea for you to get in touch with Ovide Musin 
st West 76th Street. He will give you a hearing and judge o 
ag ability. Prof. Auer presumably will teach somewhere outside 
the city. 


Freperick H. Marten’s Book. 
“I would like to know where I can purchase Frederick H. 
Marten’s book, ‘Violin Mastery’.” 
You can obtain Mr. Martin’s book from G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd 
street, New York (City. 
To Stupy ror OPERA. 


_ “I am contemplating a trip to New York this spring with the 
intention of studying opera. Would like the names of some 
first class opera teachers or schools. Can you give me any in- 
formation concerning the Fabri Opera School?” 


There are so many of the leading teachers in New York who 
teach opera that rer best plan would be to write to those whose 
pupils you know have appeared with success, You will find names 
and addresses in the Musica Courier from which to make a selec- 
tion. Why not write to some of the well known operatic teachers 
and by correspondence find the one best suited to your needs. It is 
difficult for an outsider to know just what you require, but you will 
surely be able to make a satisfactory selection. hen you come to 
New York if you will call at the office of the Musicar Courter, any 
advice that will be of assistance to you will be given. 


The Wager Swayne “Classes” 


One of the most conspicuous elements of Wager 
Swayne’s success as an artist teacher is his extraordinary 
ability to train pianists for public playing. He considers 
this so important that he lays particular stress upon the 
development of that poise without which no pianist’s 
equipment is complete. A regular feature of his studio 
activity is the “class” at frequent intervals, in which pupils 
are given an opportunity to play their repertory as they 
prepare it, in the presence of a small group of listeners; 
and this regular training in presenting each piece after 
it is memorized and reviewed, goes on through the entire 
period of study until complete poise and reliable memory 
are built up. 

The Swayne classes in Paris will long be remembered 
by all who were privileged to attend them. The programs 
that were played in the beautiful studio in the rue de 
Prony, were such as any teacher might well be proud of, 
so artistically were they performed and such was the 
spirit of serious professional endeavor. It is his invari- 
able custom to begin his classes immediately after 
Christmas and to hold them at fortnightly intervals until 
the close of the season. His first class then occurred on 
January 12, the second on January 20, the third on Febru- 
ary 3, and the fourth on February 17. At all of them the 
more advanced among Mr. Swayne’s very large list of 
pupils played numbers selected from the best piano 
literature, and performed them in such a manner as to 
cemonstrate that Mr. Swayne is steadfastly following in 
San Francisco his purpose of preparing his pupils with 
a special view to public appearance, just as he did in 
Paris. The pupils who participated in the first four pro- 
grams are Marion Frazer, Josephine LaCoste Neilson, 
Frances Virginia Melton, Enid Newton, Andrew Beer, 
Elizabeth Simpson, Ruth Denney, Maye Carroll, and 
Edwin Calberg. Most of them played on all four pro- 
grams, the repeated appearances giving them rapidly that 
assurance which Mr. Swayne rightly regards as so 
essential. 


Aborn Causes Gossip 


Milton Aborn, operatic impresario and director of the 
Aborn School of Operatic Training, will make a trip West 
and South in search of new singing material. Gossipers 
in New York musical and managerial circles are on the 
qui vive as to the meaning of Mr. Aborn’s trip. Some 
say a season of opera by the Aborns with new talent, 
which for the want of opportunity lies dormant in the 
southern and western states; others intimate that cities 
of musical importance in the sections of the country 
mentioned will, this coming season, promote municipal 
opera, and want the advice and counsel of one who has 
had such an extensive experience and career in opera as 
Mr. Aborn. A representative of the Musicat Courier 
called on Mr. Aborn last week, and while he did not deny 
any of the rumors, he would not confirm their authenticity. 
“You know,” said Mr. Aborn, “that even an operatic 
manager can crave a vacation and rest, and I think that 
there is due me a little vacation trip, which I expect to 
tuke very soon. I enjoy hearing and encouraging young 
singers. Their fresh voices and enthusiasm is rest and 
recreation for me. My experience has been that the South 
and West have produced some splendid operatic material, 
voices that have been well placed and used with intelli- 
gence, which indicates that the section of the country 
mentioned possesses some splendid voice teachers who not 
only know how to develop voices, but have a most 
excellent knowledge of traditional opera. It is my desire 
to get into closer touch with some of these teachers and 
singers. I may have something of interest for them, 
hecause—Well, just because!” 

— about the rumor?” persisted the Musica CourIEr 
scribe. 

“Wait until I get back,” said Mr. Aborn. “I may have 
some interesting news for you.” 





Ruth Ray Snowbound in Maine 
A musical bunch (one whom you know) 
Is stalled up in Maine in the snow. 
It’s eleven feet deep, 
And we're half Baws for sleep, 
And the thermometer says “twenty below.” 

The above doggerel, written by Ruth Ray, was inspired 
by a trip of forty-nine miles, taking twenty-two hours 
of which eight of them (between eleven p. m. and seven 
a. m.) were spent stalled in'a snowdrift in an unheated 
cay coach. Miss Ray is on a tour of Maine, including 
some twenty-two dates in the following cities: February 
24, Rockland; 25, Damariscotta; 26, Lewiston; 27, Skow- 
hegan; 28, Pittsfield; March 1, Old Town; 2, Machias; 3, 
Eastport; 4, Calais; 5, Presque Island; 6, Houlton; 8, 
Millinocket ; 9, Bangor; 10, Dover; 12, Wilton; 13, Liver- 
more Falls; 15, Farmington; 16, Berlin (N. 3 17, 
Norway (Me.); 18, Biddeford, and 19, Bath. The trip 
so far has been marked by snow plows derailing, plough- 
ing through bridges into the river, engine stalling and 
finally getting so stuck that they could go neither forward 
nor back. And the engine sent to help stalled before it 
reached them! The gifted violinist, who also possesses a 
heen sense of humor, writes: “It’s a great life, which is 
surely just one d— thing after ‘gg 





NEIRA RIEGGER 


In Notable Recital 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Feb. 25, 1920 
Irish Folk Songs and Old Italian Lyrics 


Pleasant Features of Program. 





Opening her program with Italian songs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by Orlandini 
and Bruni, the artist displayed a sound reading knowl- 
edge of the musical idiom of the period, followed by 
the monologue and air from Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Tauris.” Three Scandinavian songs in English formed 
the second group, French numbers the third with 
folk songs of old Ireland and American songs as the 
final. Miss Riegger is a rare exponent of the old Irish 
folk song.—Morning Telegraph. 





Neira Riegger Heard in Quaint Songs of Norway 


There were unusual and admirable characteristics 
revealed at Neira Riegger’s song recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The program was far re- 
moved from the ordinary musical offerings. She sang 
holiday ballads from Norway and quaint legends of the 
land of the midnight sun. She featured charming 
folk melodies from the Irish countries, notably Donegal 
and Ulster. Her versatility in languages extended 
beyond the Scandinavian and alluring brogue of Ire- 
land for she also presented romances and operatic 
numbers in Italian and a representative group of 
modern French songs by Dupare, Szule, Paladilhe, 
Fourdrain and Widor.—New York American. 





Neira Riegger Sings 
Neira Riegger, an American soprano, gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Miss 
Riegger has a very even voice. The tone has barely 
a quaver, and the quality is most beautiful.—Hvening 
Telegram. 





Neira Riegger, soprano, gave her first New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, She sang 
her songs with a fluent assurance that easily placed 
her beyond the class of semi-amateurs who so numer- 
ously haunt this auditorium. She has an attractive 
voice, free as she manipulates it. Some French and 
traditional Irish songs were the things she did best. 

Hvening Sun. 

Some characteristic Norwegian songs and several 
unfamiliar old Irish ballads gave an individual touch 
to Neira Riegger’s program at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. She was at her best in some of the French 
songs. Paladilhe’s “Le Rouet” had to be repeated, 
Evening Mail. 





Neira Riegger is, in short, a singer of great gifts 
with a splendid voice, capable of all demands made 
upon it. She was particularly charming in the “Irish 
Tunes,” one of which she was obliged to repeat.— 
New York Globe. 


Riegger Recital Charms 


Neira Riegger, with Ellmer Zoller at the piano, 
made her debut yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
Her agreeable soprano voice was heard in a group 
of old classics by Orlandini, Bruni and Gluck. Fol- 
lowing these was a epee | group of songs of the 
North by Sinding, Grieg and Sibelius, the latter num- 
ber being the “Neckan,” a Norwegian character in 
myth, which is similar to the French “Ondine.” Miss 
Riegger had her opportunity in this weird tragic song, 
and took possession of its fine concept well. 

Songs from Sinding’s Cycle, “Strings of Life,” were 
po mg Ag given. The French group, containing 
songs by Duparc, Szulc, Paladilhe, Fourdrain and 
Widor, was given with unusual success, the charm 
of the singer in voice and interpretation making her 
work sympathetic. 

In closing her program she sang some Old Irish 
songs with real racial appeal, especially the “Gartan 
Mother’s Lullaby.”—Brooklyn Daily Bagle. 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 




















NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 27.) 
bert Spalding superbly in the Bruch Scotch fantasie, and 
closed with the Tschaikowsky Italian capriccio, 

By way of feeling the character of Mr, Hadley’s sec- 
ond symphony, it is of particular aid to recall the period 
of its creation—the year 1901, when the composer was still 
musical director of St. Paul's School at Garden City, and 
before he began his years as conductor in Europe. At 
that time the earlier symphonic poems by Richard Strauss 
were still steeped in the spirit and the orchestral devices 
of Wagner and Tschaikowsky. The Sifonia Domestica 
was about of that period, though not yet known either to 
the American or German musicians. The Strauss “Sa- 
lome” and “Electra” operas, as first-class world sensa- 
tions, came along from five to eight years thereafter. Then 
:articularly in view of Strauss’ continued leaning at that 
time on older influences, one comes to a better apprecia- 
non of what highly individual discourse this Hadley sym- 
phony first represented. Its harmonic and orchestral re- 
sources are now seen to have been preemiently modern 
or the day, yet there is scarcely a trade of 
irect thematic relation to any work of that time. 
As to the present impression one has on_hear- 
ing the symphony, the musician need not be mis- 
led by Mr. Humiston’s program annotatoon to the 
effect that this is a “program music cast in symphonic 
form.” True the composer acknowledges a formal pro- 
gram for the work, and he uses the premise to compose 
1 wide range of poetic incidents, and still the 
never once relaxes from its fine standard of 
symphonic stability. It is therefore a message of beautiful 
fancies, moods and orchestral colors assembled with the 
finest skill. One might search the orchestral literature a 
long time to discover anything more keenly or sensitively 
conceived than the close of this symphony, which so peace- 
fully breathes its life to an end. 

In the performance of the Bruch fantasie the public 
could find plenty of ground for speculation as to who was 
more responsible for the tonal beauty in which the pro- 
ceedings went forward—whether the late Mr. Guarnerius, 
ho made the -violin, or Mr, Spalding, who played the 


wig 
four movements like a supreme master of the instrument. 


through ; 
discourse 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Aside from this unusual beauty of tone, violin art is 
already in its supreme stage ca the performer’s left 
hand may still give such illusion of leisure throughout 
the intricate tracery of passages in the second and last 
movements of the fantasie. On the strictly musical side, 
the artist had already aroused his auditors through the 
breadth and earnestness with which he gave the first 
melody in double stops. Likewise the last movement came 
to its utmost breadth through the perfect deliberation, 
as indicated by the marking of “allegro guerriero.” 

The Delius “Life’s Dance” just happens to fall in the 
same chronology as the Hadley symphony, having first 
appeared as a symphonic poem in 1 and been pre- 
sented in the revised version in 1904. It is even more 
“modern” in tone than the symphony, and near the close 
of the fourteen minutes’ play comes into splendid effect. 
After conducting this with fine care, Mr. Stransky used 
the Italian capriccio as an occasion to turn loose his 
entire orchestra in a grand session of intense melody 
play and imposing effect. 


Harriet Foster, Mezzo-Contralto 


It was a most distinguished audience that went to Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday evening to hear Harriet Foster in a 
recital of “rare and classical sacred songs.” And judging 
from the reception that the mezzo contralto received from 
her wholly responsive listeners, her venture of giving a 
program that was a detour from the beaten-path proved 
to be a success. 

Mrs. Foster’s voice is of a very rich and pleasant quality, 
flexible and of ample power. Her upper tones she emits 
with ease and good effect and she showed that she is musi- 
cianly. Her diction was intelligible and she displayed taste 
in her interpretations. 

The program began with “Ardent Loving,” Ahle. This 
was followed by “Advent of Our Savior,” of the same 
composer, and “Holy Night,” Klein. The second group 
consisted of Bach’s “All Praises Be to God” and “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” Handel’s “Largo” adapted by Dud- 
ley Buck to “Trust in the Lord.” The latter was so 
beautifully rendered that it had to be repeated. Schubert's 
“Evening” and Mendelssohn's “Morning” were also in the 
group. A number of Biblical songs by Dvoraék made up 
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PIANIST 


Touring South America from May to August, 1920. Appearing 
in 30 Recital Engagements and with Symphony Orchestras at 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Santiago. 


(Maurice Dumesnil, Orchestral Conductor) 
Resuming tour of United States in late October, 1920. 
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the fourth group, and “Love Watches Over All,” words by 
Augusta §. Stetson, C.S.D., set by H. L. Case, and Hen- 
schel’s “Morni Hymn” completed the program. 

Mary Ray Pinney furnished sympathetic accompani- 
ments and was also heard in two solos—Gluck-Brahms’ 
gavotte and the Bach-Saint-Saéns’ gavotte. These she 
played charmingly and was warmly applauded. 


Raymond Wilson, Pianist 


Raymond Wilson gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
cn Thursday afternoon, March 4, playing a program which 
comprised “Pastorale Varie,” Mozart; Chopin’s nocturne, 
op. 62, No. 2, and scherzo, op. 20; “Eroica” sonata, Mac- 
Dowell; “Cloches,” Barrall; “Serenade to the Moon,” 
Pugno; “L’Alouette,” Glinka-Balakireff, and etude, op. 11, 
No. 10, by Liapounoff. 

Mr. Wilson possesses facile and brilliant technic, and 
plays with authority, intelligence and magnetism. His 
performance throughout was marked by thorough musi- 
cianship. In the Mozart number his finished and scholarly 
playing was much admired. The poetic and dramatic 
side of the concert giver was beautifully brought out in 
his rendition of the two Chopin selections, MacDowell’s 
sonata received a dignified and majestic reading which 
gained for the artist sincere applause. The pianist, who 
is a member of the Syracuse University faculty, was called 
pon to add several encores by the good sized audience 
which attended the recital. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 
Richard Buhlig, Pianist 


In present day concert experience it is not often that an 
audience is permitted to hear an entire recital in the plain 
colors represented only by Schubert and Schumann, At 
the sixth, and last but one, of the recitals by Richard 
Buhlig, the program began with Schubert's posthumous 
piece in E flat minor, Then came the Schubert B flat 
sonata, likewise posthumous. Schumann’s C major fan- 
tasie followed, and there was a return to Schubert, with 
his C minor impromptu, op. 90, and a series of dances. At 
the close of the recital Mr, Buhlig added encores both by 
Schubert and Schumann. 

The first Schubert number above is of unending melodic 
inspiration, which Mr. Buhlig played heartily and joyously. 
The sonata also starts out in typically beautiful melodic 
quality, but it is not long until ears already spoiled by more 
modern,.tones are half amused by the simple technical 
means which the Schubert passages impose. There are 
spots in which the inspiration was also at the lowest pres- 
sure. Other observation is interesting, particularly the 
varied duration of the sonata movements. The thirteen 
minutes required for the first movement must have in- 
cited sedition or rebellion in Schubert’s time, about as the 
Bruckner symphonies, or the one hour of the Reger 
violin concerto did thirteen years ago. Then this sonata 
scherzo required scarcely four minutes, though the andante, 
as second movement, had taken ten, Thus the total was 
thirty-five minutes, with a whole impression of many beau- 
ties interspersed with brief moments that were unattrac- 
tive. For all this material, as in the later Schumann and 
Schubert alternation, Mr. Buhlig did whatever was pos- 
sible to keep the fresh spirit with which he began. The 
last program, on April 1, will be only of Beethoven. 


Helen Ware, Violinist 

Helen Ware, the violinist, always has something of in- 
terest to offer when she gives a recital. Friday afternoon, 
March 5, at Aeolian Hall, it was a “Serenade Melan- 
colique” of Tschaikowsky and some agreeable composi- 
tions of her own that particularly interested. “Canary and 
Wildbird,” by herself, played for the first time, served to 
show her command of pure, clear harmonics, and her 
transcription of “Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms” pleased the audience mightily. Miss Ware 
depends more for effect upon musicianly playing than 
upon any sensuous beauty of tone. The program began 
with a Leclair sonata, featured a Mozart concerto as the 
principal number, and ended with a Hubay Hungarian 
poem and one of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances. 


Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Albert Spalding, Soloist 


At its regular subscription concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Friday afternoon, March 5, the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, Josef Stransky, conductor, presented Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica” symphony, Carl Goldmark’s overture, 
“Prometheus Bound,” op. 38, and Hungarian rhapsody, 
No. 1, in F, by Liszt. Mr. Stransky’c reading of the sym- 
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phony was one of authority, which must likewise be said 
of the Goldmark overture. In the Liszt number he infused 
ee individuality making this work very interest- 


Albert Spalding was the soloist, playing Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto, No. 3, in B minor, op. 61. His performance of 
this well known violin work was mature, broad, majestic 
and dignified. The breaking of the E string at the com- 
mencement of the second movement necessitated an ex- 
change of violins. Undaunted by this unpleasant occur- 
rence Mr. Spalding finished this beautiful movement on 
concertmaster Alfred Megerlin’s instrument, and despite 
the unfamiliarity of the finger board of a strange violin, 
the artist rendered the movement with the same assurance 
and artistic finish as if playing on his own instrument. He 
received tremendous applause bordering on an ovation, 
and was recalled many times. The orchestra provided 
excellent support in the accompaniment of the concerto. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


Jerome Rappaport, Pianist 

Jerome Rappaport, the eight year old pianist who as- 
tonished the critics and public at his recital in Aeolian Hall 
on December 13, gave a second recital on Saturday even- 
ing, March 6, in the Sixty-third Street‘ Music Hall. 

The program was made up of compositions by Bach, 
Scarlatti, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Handel, Lane 
and Mana-Zucca. The opening number, Bach’s Italian con- 
certo, with which the young player gained such tremen- 
dous success at his first recital, was given again by re- 
quest. The little tot, whose general manner shows as- 
surance, surprised the audience by the interpretation of 
his many numbers, which in the majority of cases disclosed 
extraordinary maturity. 

One does not expect that so young a child could possibly 
play like a mature artist, but this extraordinarily gifted lad 
discloses this trait abundantly. Another feature worthy 
of praise is his natural repose while at the piano. E. 
Lane’s “Down Stream” and Mana-Zucca’s “Frolic” (which 
closed the program) were heard for the first time in pub- 
lic on this occasion. Despite the taxing and lengthy pro- 
gram, little Jerome was obliged to give an encore, 


Pablo Casals, Cellist 


Pablo Casals was heard in a cello recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 6, which was attended 
by an audience of capacity size. Mr. Casals, who was in 
good form, played a program which comprised Bach's 
suite (unaccompanied ) in G major; sonata in D major, 
Locatelli; seven variations on a Mozart theme, Beethoven; 
“Arioso,” Bach; allegro spiritoso, Senaille ; iarghetto la- 
mentoso, Godow sky; “Romanzo,” Friskin, and ‘ ‘Variations 
Symphoniques,” Boellmann. In the opening number Mr. 
Casals was somewhat cold, but his playing later was 
warm and effective. The Beethoven variations for piano 
and cello were particularly well rendered, the masterly 
piano playing of Nicolai Schneer being an outstanding 
feature of this number for which he received sincere ap- 
plause. At the conclusion of the concert Mr, Casals was 
obliged to give a number of encores. 


Symphony Orchestra and David Mannes 


The symphony orchestra conducted by David Mannes 
was heard again at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Saturday evening, March 6, the occasion being the first 
concert in a second series of four to be given during this 
month. Although the orchestra under Mr, Mannes’ capa- 
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ble direction has ever done excellent work, it seemed that 
on Saturday evening it surpassed its previous fine record. 
In the readings of the various numbers, the tonal effects 
were brought out with studied detail, and the interpre- 
tations were marked with the thorough musicianship of 
the leader. The rendition of two movements, the marcia 
funebre and finale, of the Beethoven “Eroica” symphony 
was most impressive, and the attentive manner in which 
the huge audience listened attested to the enjoyment it 
gave. Great appreciation was also shown the other pro- 
grammed works including the Elgar, march, “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” Rossini’s overture to “William Tell,” four 
Brahms waltzes for strings, the bacchanale from ‘ “Samson 
and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), Grieg’s suit “At the Time 
of Holberg,” introduction to the third act and dance of 
the apprentice from “The Mastersingers” (Wagner), and 
Tschaikowsky’s “March Slav.” 

The audience, numbering several thousand, was one of 
the largest ever assembled for these notable events. 


Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Rudolph Ganz, Soloist 


The fact that neither Mr. Stransky nor Rudolph Ganz is 
a Russian did not in any way lessen the artistic result 
nor the public recognition accorded these artists in their 
all-Tschaikowsky program, Saturday evening, March 6. 
There were only the symphony “Pathetique,” the B flat 
minor concerto and the overture “1812.” 

There may be concert followers who still look with sus- 
picion upon a program containing works by a lone com- 
poser, yet such programs may become most interesting of 
all. Thus the present concert gave opportunity more 
carefully to study Mr. Stransky’s characteristics as inter- 
preter, likewise more fully to sense again what limitless 
resources Tschaikowsky possessed in inspiration and the 
writing technic of his art. 

There was still the positive opportunity for Mr. Ganz 
to add this popular concerto to the list of nearly half a 
dozen works in which he already stands supreme—such as 
the Brahms D minor, Liszt A major and Beethoven E flat 
concertos, as well as the Brahms-Handel variations and 
the Beethoven “Appassionata” and MacDowell “Eroica” 
sonatas, all of which compositions were mentioned in a 
recent editorial in the Musica, Courter. For his great 
rendition of the B flat minor concerto, all of the traits 
which have given him eminence in the other works still 
attend him here, yet the Tschaikowsky does present a new 
field for the poetic vision which shapes technical figures 
and, passage play into the most exquisite imagery. There 
will always be a number of artists who play this com- 
position impressively, each in his own way, yet it is not 
likely that one will appear to represent an interpretative 
type which may better combine the greatest pianistic ex- 
cellence with classic canons and modern poetic inspiration. 

Whether or not a musician may be able to enthuse over 
every detail of interpretations which Mr. Stransky must 
present within a season, there is no possible room for 
doubt that the Philharmonic Orchestra under his training 
has become one of the finest technical apparatus in ex- 
istence. And having trained them, on the musical side he 
must be as positively credited with an unfailing sense of 
balance as among the various orchestral corps. Thus, 
whether or not he may be for a moment short or long in 
the mood inspiration which might seem in place for cer- 
tain works, an entire evening may elapse without disclosing 
a single passage to be in default of any of its technical 
clarity and beauty. Both in the symphony and the over- 
ture of the above program there were opportunities to feel 
his sense of values in a great series of effects in climax 
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and recession, through the long, down-scale periods that 
seem so essentially the creation of this one composer. It 
was in consideration of many such attributes that this 
concert also became one to remain well in the memory. 


Abraham Haitowitsch, Violinist 

Abraham Haitowitsch, the blind Russian violinist, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, March 6, 
playing a program which contained concerto in D minor, 
Wieniawski; sonata in G minor, Bach; canzonetta, Tschai- 
kowsky; mazurka, Chopin-Kreisler; “Romanza Andaluza,” 
Sarasate; Hungarian dance, No. 1, Brahms; “Russian 
Serenade,” Pergament, and capricc, No. 24, Paganini. 
Josef Adler was the accompanist. 

Fifth Mozart Society Musicale 

Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, Lucile Orrell, cellist, and Norman Jollif, baritone, 
were the soloists of the fifth musicale given by the New 
York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and 
president, at the Hotel Astor, on March 6. A large 
audience heard the music, enjoyed some unusual features, 
and the dancing which is a regular feature. Miss Curtis 
sang the “Butterfly” aria, and songs by Thomas, Bliss and 
Puccini, gaining applause, and on ‘the president’s request, 
sang “Suwanee River” as encore. Miss Orrell played a 
fantasia by Heberlein so well that she had to add an 
encore, consisting of Cui’s “Orientale,” popularized here 
by cellist Dubinsky. Mr. Jollif has a sonorous and ex 
pressive high baritone voice, and had to sing encores 
Little known songs by Kennedy-Fraser were worth while, 
and the group by American composers included songs by 
Kramer, McGill, Branscombe and Fay Foster. One of 
the Negro spirituals by Burleigh was added, and warm 
epplause showed the satisfaction of the audience with 
Mr. Jollif’s voice, enunciation and personality. A score of 
little ones who took part in the pageant given in connec- 
tion with the recent ball were entertained, with their 
mothers, entering in a body, and occupying front seats. 
Honoring President McConnell, who had 2 birthday last 
week, an immense cake was brought in, five “stories” (say 
three feet) in height. Overwhelmed by the affectionate 


attention, she however did the nice thing, as usual, by 
usking that it be cut at once, and a piece given everyone 
present, 


Accompanists of the afternoon were Charles Gilbert 
Spross, the regular club accompanist; Willis Alling for 
Miss Curtis, and Emil Polak for Miss Orrell. 

It was announced that the regular annual breakfast this 
year would occur May 1, a “Springtime Festival and 
Breakfast in Pastels.” 


SUNDAY, MARCH : 
John McCormack, Tenor 
On Sunday evening, March 7, John McCormack drew 
another capacity house to the Hippodrome—not an unusual 
cecurrence for the famous tenor. Edwin Schneider was 
again at the piano and furnished his very sympathetic 
accompaniments, but there was a new assisting cellist, 
Lauri Kennedy, who hails from Australia. He proved to 
be worthy of the choice and gave a splendid rendition of 
Boellmann’s symphonic variations, later strengthening 
popular favor by his playing of two shorter pieces— 
“Romance,” Saint-Saéns, and “At the Fountain,” Davidoff, 
Neither Mr. McCormack nor his voice need lengthy de- 
scription or review. It is sufficient to record that all (or 
all that could gain admittance to the Hippodrome) his 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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CHILDREN 
ATTEND SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Spinet Club Presents Minneapolis Orchestra and Helen 
Stanley—-High School Produces Operetta— 
M. T. A. Hears Talk on School 
Music—Notes 

Redlands, Cal. February 19, 1920——The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra was presented by the Spinet Club on 
January 30 at the Wyatt. The large audience made known 
in no uncertain manner its appreciation of the work of 
this splendid organization. Those interested in the musi- 
cal welfare of the city were particularly pleased to notice 
the number of school children present. The program in- 
cluded the “New World” symphony, Dvorak; “The After- 
noon of a Faun,” Debussy; scherzo and nocturne from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; second move- 
ment from concerto for cello and orchestra in B minor, 
Dvorak, with Beyer Hane as soloist, and theme and varia- 
tions from suite No. 3 in G major, Tschaikowsky. 

Spinet Ciup Presents Heren STANLEy, 

On January 9 the Spinet Club presented Helen Stanley 
in a program of unusual interest. Mme. Stanley delighted 
all with her beautiful voice and intelligent interpretations. 

Hicn Scnoor Propuces “Miss Caerry Bossom.” 

An operetta, “Miss Cherry Blossom,” was performed at 
the Contemporary Club on the evenings of February 6 and 
7 by the High School. The work of the principals and 
chorus reflected much credit on the director, Anne Marie 
Clarke. 


REDLANDS’ SCHOOL 


M. T. A. Hears Tack on ScHoor Music, 
The members of the Music Teachers’ Association were 
guests on Tuesday evening, January 27; of Mrs. C. M. 


Brown. Anne Marie Clarke, music supervisor, outlined 
the work which she hoped to see accomplished in the 
public schools. The teachers pledged their hearty support 
of her policies. 
Notes, 

The third monthly Spinet Club recital was given on 
February 6, under the direction of Harl MacDonald. 

Marie Morrisey was heard in an Edison tone test recital 
on January 29. 

Recitals were given during January by the pupils of 
Annette Cartilidge, Flora C. Cook, Joybell Hatcher and 
Harl MacDonald. J. H. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 
VISITS COAST ORCHESTRAS 


Carl Denton Returns from Trip to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—Harold Henry Displays Art 
in Recital—Notes 

Portland, Ore., February 21, 1920—Carl Denton, con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, returned last 
week from California, where he spent several delightful 
weeks visiting and hearing the symphony orchestras of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Harotp Henry Disprays Art In RECITAL. 

Harold Henry, the American pianist, came on February 
11 and gave an excellent recital in the Heilig Theater. 
The large audience which was extremely enthusiastic, 
heard MacDowell’s “Keltic” sonata and works by Bach, 
Brahms, Schubert, Chopin, Grieg, Debussy, Putnam, Liszt 
and Moszkowski. “The Dancing Marionette,” a charming 
composition by Mr. Henry, had to be repeated. The artist 
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played brilliantly through the entire program and encores 
were demanded and granted. Mr. Henry was presented 
by the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, Oliver O. Young, 
manager. 








Notes. 

Daisy Wood Hildreth, well known Seattle composer- 
pianist, is the guest of Mrs. Donald Spencer, business 
manager of the Portland Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. 
revere will be heard in concert in this city in the near 
uture, 

Mordaunt A. Goodnough, pianist, has favored the writer 
with a copy of his new “Pupils’ Lesson Book,” which is 
being copyrighted. 

Elsa Ruegger, cellist, is one of the 
at the Orpheum Theater. 


RIVERSIDE TUESDAY MUSICALE 
OFFERS FINE CONCERT SERIES 


Sousa’s Band, Cherniavsky Trio, Lazzari, Grainger and 
Thibaud Among Attractions—Sidney Francis Hoben 
Lectures on Operas—Newell Parker Organ 
Recitals Prove Interesting 

Riverside, Cal., February 16, 1920.—Under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musical Club of this city, a number of 
artists have been heard here this winter. The season 
opened with a concert by John Philip Sousa and his band. 
A recital by the Cherniavsky Trio, late in January, was 
followed by a recital given by Carolina Lazzari. The last 
two attractions will be Percy Grainger and Jacques 
Thibaud. 

_ The club has met with unusual success this year, both 
financially and in the popularity and artistic success of the 


principal attractions 
J. R. O. 
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concerts given. A membership concert held recently at the 
Glenwood Mission Inn, in which Arthur L. Bostick, pian- 
iat Newell Parker, organist, and kita Gould, contralto, 

appeared, proved highly enjoyable. The March member- 
ship concert is to be included with the artist recital series, 
as it will be given by Kathleen Lockhart Manning, so- 
prano, who is spending the winter here. Constance Gird- 
Glestone, toe dancer, will be the assisting artist. 

Hosen Lectures ON OPERAS. 

Sidney Francis Hoben is giving a series of opera lec- 
tures at the homes of various Riverside society women, 
the first of which occurred February 3 at the home of 
Mrs. Harry Gordon Pattee. The opera given was Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna,” and others to be pre- 
sented in the course are “Thais,” Massenet; “I! Tabarro,” 
Puccini, and “L’Oracolo,” Leoni. The hostesses will be 
Mrs. Harry Chase, Mrs. E. R. Skelley and Mrs. Theodore 
Childs. 

PARKER ORGAN RECITALS Prove INTERESTING, 

Newell Parker, organist at the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
is making his afternoon and evening organ recitals most 
attractive to music lovers. Mr. Parker recently returned 
from Paris, where he was stationed with the A. E. 
During the months he spent there he was organist at the 
American Church. Elsie Younggren, a promising young 
pupil of Z.-E. Meeker, is contralto soloist at ‘._ Inn. 

.W 


LOS ANGELES ACCLAIMS ART 
OF HEIFETZ AND MANA-ZUCCA 


Young Violinist Delights Huge Audience—Mana-Zucca 
Forced to Repeat Concerto—Estelle Heartt Drey- 
fus Presents Japanese Songs—Local Com- 
posers’ Works Given at M. T. A. 
Meeting—Notes 

Los Angeles, February 22, 1920.—An overflowing audi- 
ence which filled the entire edifice, stage as well, listened 
in wonder to ony Heifetz as he played for the first 
time before a Los Angeles public, Tuesday evening. Al- 
though Heifetz’s playing is of serious character, it is re- 
plete with tenderness and emotion. Where there was 
such perfection it is futile to say which number was most 
fascinating, but the “Chorus of Dervishes,” by Beethoven- 
Auer, had to be repeated and the Paganini caprice, No. 24, 
left one breathless with wonder at its beauty. The sim- 
ple dignity of this violinist is one of his charms. He was 
generous with his encores and seemingly appreciative of 
the tumult ‘his skill had aroused. 

MANA-Zucca AS SYMPHONY Soloist RECEIves OVATION. 

The second sensation of the week was the first appear- 
ance of Mana-Zucca, composer-pianist, with the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra. A woman composer of or- 
chestral music is infrequently heard, and the, Los An- 
geles Symphony managers and Canductor Adolf Tandler 
in particular deserve much gratitude for presenting this 
young American musician. <A composition by Hugo 
Riesenfeld, “Symphonic Epos,” also had its initial per- 
formance at this time. 

Mana-Zucca was splendidly received and her success 
was so immediate that the entire concerto had to be re- 
peated. This work is inclined to the melodious in form 
with no attempts at modernity, and the piano part gave 
the young composer an excellent avenue for the display 
of a brilliant technic. Mana-Zucca’s touch is sure and 
round without being heavy, and she is refreshingly free 
from pianistic mannerisms. She expressed delight with 
the orchestra, and it was evident that every beauty of the 
concerto was fully revealed by the excellent work of Mr. 
Tandler and his men. Repeated recalls and quantities of 
beautiful flowers assured the New York pianist of the 
delight her coming had brought to a Los Angeles audience. 

Preceding this ovation was the splendid presentation of 
the Riesenfeld composition. Adolf Tandler’s skill as a 
conductor was more than exemplified at this time, as he 
directed without a score and every fine point was well 
brought out. It is a big work, rich with beauty. and Mr. 
Tandler has promised another rendition of it. The open- 
ing number was the Mozart symphony in G minor. 

Estette Heartr Dreyrus Presents JAPANESE SONGs. 

The purpose programs of Estelle Heartt Dreyfus are 
always enjoyable musical events, and the one given last 
week was no exception. Mrs. Dreyfus had the assistance 
en this occasion of Blanche Ebert Seaver, accompanist 
and composer, and Jay Plowe, flute virtuoso. A group 
of Japanese songs was the novelty on this program. 
Loca Composers’ Works Given At M. T. A. MEETING. 

The first meeting of the Los Angeles Music Teachers’ 
Association since the installation of the new president, C. 
Adelaide Trowbridge, was gratifying in the size of the 
audience and interesting as to program. Only a few of 
the many local composers were represented at this time, 
but similar occasions will follow to the decided advantage 
of both composers and members. 

Homer Grunn played his “Sea Pieces” delightfully. 
Louie Davison rendered a lovely andante réligioso for 
the violin, by Julius Seyler, and some very attractive new 
songs by Abby Norton Jamieson were sung by Raymond 
Harmon, tenor, and Frank Greiger, bass. Three modern 
piano numbers by Charles Pemberton were played by 
Harold Schwab, and Gertrude Ross accompanied Howard 
Martindale, cellist, in her new composition, “Levantine 
Romance,” a new departure for this well known song 
writer. 

Notes. 

A recital by two pupils of John Smallman, baritone, and 
Vernon Spencer, pianist, was of such unusual quality that 
it seemed more like a professional affair. Jessie Gibbs, 
soprano, who was presented by Mr. Smallman, has a high, 
clear coloratura voice, and her selections, although rather 
ambitious for a pupil were well given and evidenced care- 
ful preparation. Miss Gibbs’ voice is of wide range; she 
has good diction and a charming prsonality. Hart Mc- 
Donald played extremely well and is a fine example of Mr. 
Spencer’s exceptional work with piano students. 

John Hand, tenor, was heard in concert Wednesday 
evening at the Ebel Club. His splendid voice and genial 
personality at once won the favor of his audience <? he 
was warmly applauded. j. Vv 
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that, conjoined to e gro ie emotional high lights, won 
spontaneous rounds o applause. The second number was 
l.ewis Aubert’s “Habanera.” Modern unharmonics are 
irequently used in the composition and it proved a very 
interesting although short bit of complex writing. The 
orchestra aroused much enthusiasm by the finished man- 
ner in which it handled the work. 

Unbounded interest was manifest in the appearance of 
Mischa Levitzki, who was listed as the soloist in the final 
number of the evening—the A minor concerto from Schu- 
mann. Levitzki received an ovation as he made his way 
to the piano, his engaging personality as well as unas- 
suming demeanor straightway winning for him a host of 
new friends. It was not long before those in attendance 
realized they were listening to a master pianist. Levitzki 
has tone, color, dynamic control, technic, intellect and a 
splendid power of interpretation at his command, aside 
from which his broad style is the capping climax of a 
true master. His interpretation of the concerto arose to 
great heights of tonal art and he ever sustained this plane 
of ideal expressiveness and understanding. At the con- 
clusion of the concerto he was the recipient of sincere and 
tpontaneous appreciation. 

This concert, like other New York Symphony Orchestra 
concerts given in Philadelphia during the season, was un- 
der the able management of Helen Pulaski Innes. 

RACHMANINOFF ReEcITAL AN ArtIsTIC ACHIEVEMENT. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 21, Sergei Rachman- 
inoff appeared in recital at the Academy of Music, and 
if such a thing is possible, won additional laurels by rea- 
son of his wonderful virtuosity and superior artistry. 
The program, a varied one, was splendidly arranged and 
opened with the Paganini-Schumann etude, op. 3, which 
was followed by the B minor sonata, op. 58, Chopin; then 
came four etudes by the same composer and four studies 
by the soloist himself, after which Rubinstein, Scriabine 
and Liszt were represented. 

Leonarp Auty Passes Away. 

The death of Leonard Auty at Swarthmore, Pa., a 
suburb of Philadelphia on February 18, recalls to mind 
one of the most active musicians and successful oratorio 
tenors of the past decade. Mr. Auty was born in York- 
shire, England, in 1860; came to this country at a com- 
paratively early age and quickly established a place for 
himself in oratorio and church circles of such favor that 
he at one time or another sang in practically all the large 
cities of America. His voice, of pure lyric quality, is de- 
scribed as being of the most sympathetic and beautiful 
nature, while his personality is said to have been of a 
most engaging and magnetic character. Mr. Auty resided 
for many years in East Orange, N. J., and prior to this 
was solo tenor at the Kenneth Israel Congregation, Phila- 
delphia, where Maurits Leefson, the well known piano 
pedagogue, was director at that time. Four years ago, 
Mr. Auty came to Philadelphia and took up his residence 
with relatives in Swarthmore, where the funeral services 
were held. 

Notes. 

The Zeckwer- Hahn, of the Philadelphia Musical Aca- 
demy, has arranged its golden jubilee concert for Thurs- 
day evening, March 11 at the Academy of Music. Dur- 
ing these past fifty years, the graduates from the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy have gone to all parts of the 
world and many are holding prominent positions in musi- 
cal circles. A large number of these former students 
are returning to Philadelphia to help celebrate this occa- 
sion. The program will include numbers by the Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Frederick E. Hahn, vio- 
lin and piano solos, and compositions played by the three 
directors, Camille W. Zeckwer, Frederick E. Hahn and 
Charlton L. Murphy. 

Robert Braun, pianist, of Pottsville, and Mildred Faas, 
soprano, gave a recital of Russian music at the Musical 
Art Club, Sunday evening, nwa 8. G. M. W. 


Serge Borowsky’s Russian Isba Chorus 


One of the finest of all the beautiful features of Serge 
Borowsky’s Russian Isba, now being given in New York, 
is the singing of the mixed chorus, under Mr. Borowsky’s 
own leading. Since the first scene of the entertainment 
is that of a Russian church, the chorus emerges and has 
occasion to render a half dozen fine selections from the 
usual literature of the Orthodox service. Thus there are 


Tschaikowsky’s “Holy Father,” Archangelsky’s “Praise 
to the Holy Virgin,” Gretchaninoff’s “Creed” (for solo 
voice and chorus), Lvoff’s “Communion Canticle” and a 


“Kyrie Eleison” by Tschaikowsky. Except for a baritone 
aria by Moussorgsky, sung by Mr. Borowsky, the twenty 
or more of other musical selections of the entertainment 
are from Russian folk and Gypsy sources. Although the 
stage is set in a plan for portraying the amusement life 
of the*peoplé, Mr. Borowsky unostentatiously directs: the 
chorus in all the formal numbers, thereby securing the 
very perfect details of light and shade which lend the 
great charm. During the evening there are many selections 
by the Balalaika orchestra, wherein the one bass balalaika 
iends a tone color nowhere to be found in any other 
orchestral instrument. 


Dambois to Play in England and Belgium 


Maurice Dambois was scheduled to be soloist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra in Cleveland on March 4. After 
‘illing private engagements in Philadelphia, he will sail 
tor Europe, where he already has been booked for sev- 
eral appearances in England and Belgium. Next season 
will again find him in America ready for a coast to coast 
tour. 


Anna Case’s London Debut 
Anna Case, after the most successful concert season 
of her career in this country, will sail for England on 
May 1, where she will make her London recital debut 
in Queen’s Hall on May 20. 
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udmirers were on hand te greet him and acknowledge their 
approval by loud and continuous applause. The tenor was 
in fine voice and his program included many numbers that 
had not been heard here recently. He opened with “My 
Dearest Jesu 1 Have Lost Thee” from Bach's cantata of 
the same name, which was followed by “Vinto e l'amor” 
trom “L’ Ottone,” Handel. These were delivered in his 
rounded perfection of style. The second group consisted 
of “When Night Descends,” Rachmaninoff; “Little Star 
So Bright,” Mou sorgsky ; “A Fairy Serr, by the Fire,” 
Merikanto, and “L’Alba separa,” Tosti. hen came the 
ver popular proup of Irish songs, which included “My 
Lagan Love,” Hz arty ; “The Magpie’s Nest,” Hughes; “The 
Dear Dark Head,” Milligan- Fox, and “The Snowy Breast- 
ed Pearl,” Robinson. The final group consisted of four 
lovely songs—“When the Dew Is Falling,” Edwin 
Schneider; “The Last Hour,” A. Walter Kramer; “Mary,” 
Maude V. White, and “Mother o’ Mine,” Frank Tours. 
Chis brought to a close the list of programmed numbers, 
but there were innumerable encores, among them, of 
uurse, several old time favorites that one always asso- 
ciates with John McCormack. 


Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone 


A song recital which stands out pre-eminently in a season 
of innumerable noteworthy musical events was the one 
wiven entirely in English by Reinald Werrenrath, at Car- 
negie Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 7, for not only did 
this young baritone’s vocal art prove as delightful as ever, 
but his superior English diction made the occasion one 
of unusual pleasure. It was indeed a privilege to hear so 
fine an exposition of the American songs listed by an 
American singer Added to Mr. Werrenrath’s rich, 
resonant quality of voice is the consummate skill with 
which he resulting in entirely finished and beauti- 
ful singing 

The program began with a notable rendition of the Bach 
recitative and aria, “Ah, When On That Great Day” and 
“Blessed Resurrection Day,” from “Watch Ye, Pray Ye.” 
This was followed by a group of four Grieg numbers— 
“Thanks for Thy Counsel,” “She Is So White,” “With a 
Primrose” and “Autumn Storm,” which brought an encore, 

did also a second group containing “The Ould Lad,” 
Harty; “The Cost,” Ireland; “Bright Is the Ring of 
Words,” Williams, and “Cobblin’,” Sanderson. There were 
also four numbers by Deems Taylor, “A Plantation Love 
winning the most enthusiastic applause, and, al- 
Werrenrath did not repeat it immediately, he 
yraciously gave it as one of the two encores at the close 
of the group. The others were “May Day Carol,” “Time 
Enough” and “My Grief.” The singer called upon the 
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comesen, who was in the audience, to share in the ap- 
plause, 

The final group consisted of “A Prison Song,” Leo 
Smith; “The Wreck of Julie Plante,” O’Hara; “The Blind 
Ploughman,” Clarke; “Duna,” McGill, and “Danny 
Deever,” Walter Damrosch. The audience would like to 
have heard “Duna” a second time, but Mr. Werrenrath 
did not break the continuity of his program by repeating 
it. There were several encores added after the final num- 
ber, among them being Penn's “Smilin’ Through,” the 
charm of which was thoroughly enjoyed. Jane owl, the 
star of the drama entitled “Smilin’ Through,” now being 
played with great success in New York, was so desirous 
cf hearing Mr, Werrenrath’s program that, although she 
was ill, she made a great effort to attend the recital and 
was arti occupant of one of the boxes. Another encore, 
the new “Nancy’s Answer,” by Lauriebriers, won an im- 
mediate success, and bids fair to become extremely popu- 
lar. Harry Spier furnished excellent accompaniments for 
Mr. Werrenrath. 


MacDowell Club—Maier and Pattison, Soloists 


Perhaps nothing ever achieves to ultimate perfection, 
but if anything can come nearer to it than the ensemble 
playing of the two pianists, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
that thing is unknown to the present writer. There is an 
uncanny unity of feeling and style in their playing on two 
pianos. Not for one fraction of a second in a whole pro- 
gram are they apart. Each one is a pianist of taste, re- 
finement and thorough technical accomplishment and to- 
gether they offer one of the most interesting examples of 
artistic co-operation to be heard today; in fact, in their 
chosen branch there are none to approach them. Their 
misfortune is that the literature for two pianos, four 
hands, is comparatively small and not particularly choice, 
as the great classical masters practically never wrote for 
this combination. But to hear them do such things as tlie 
Chabrier “Valse Romantique,” the Saint-Saéns scherzo, 
the same composer’s variations on a theme of Beethoven, 
or their own arrangement of the Coronation Scene music 
from “Boris Godunoff”’—a magnificent piece—is to have 
a rare pianistic treat and also to learn what an element 
rhythm is in music, for their rhythmic exactness is as- 
tonishing. Not half the audience that their playing de- 
served turned out to hear them on Sunday evening, March 
7, at the MacDowell Club, but those who were present 
made up in enthusiasm for lack of numbers, insisting on 
encores at the end of the program which almost doubled 
it in length. 


New York Symphony—Lucy Gates, Soprano 


A large Sunday audience, March 7, was deservedly 
liberal in its marks of approval throughout the very 
melodious program given by Walter Damrosch and his 
men. It was “popular” not only in intent but also in 
effect. First of all, that sterling and favorite soprano, 
Lucy Gates, sang Mozart and Delibes (“Bell Song”) 
arias with amazing freshness of voice, beauty of style, 
and certainty of coloratura technic. She was cheered to 
the echo. Then there were a Bach suite masterfully ar- 
ranged by Damrosch, the “L’Arlesienne” suite, No. I I, 
and other musical dainties including the imperishably 
piquant and tuneful “Dragon Fly” polka-mazurka, and 
“Wine, Woman, and Song” waltz by that great master of 
rhythmed melodiousness, Johann Strauss. The Aeolian 
Hall audience was in the seventh heaven of tonal delight 
all afternoon, which should prove something to Conductor 
Damrosch and other: wielders of the often too stern 
symphonic baton. 


Society of American Music Optimists 

The American Music Optimists, Mana-Zucca, founder 
and president, held their fifteenth concert at Chalif’s on 
Sunday afternoon, March 7, before an audience that com- 
pletely filled the ballroom. There were several changes 
in the program, which were announced by Edwin Franko 
Goodman. The Elkady Trio, which was to have played 
a Blair Fairchild trio, failed to put in an appearance as 
well as Ida Geer Weller, mezzo contralto. However, a 
satisfactory substitute in Frances Gould was found for the 
latter. Miss Gould possesses a pleasing soprano voice, 
well trained and carefully employed, and her rendition of 
Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” and Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel” 
delighted her hearers. 
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Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, was heard in three 
songs by Bainbridge Crist— ‘Oh, Come Hither,” “Unto a 
Ship Dreaming” and “This is the Moon of Roses.” She 
has a light soprano voice of sweet quality and was well 
received by the audience. 

Minnie Carey Stine made an excellent impression and 
was recalled several times at the conclusion of her three 
songs by Kramer, Stickles and Loud. As an encore she 
gave a most attractive little song called “Do You Believe 
in Dreams,” which she rendered with charming naiveness. 
She possesses a very rich contralto voice, ample in power 
and range, and a good stage presence, all of which make 
her a satisfactory singer. 

Anita Wolff was heard in a group of four piano pieces 
by Rubin Goldmark, and Helen Rich, soprano, sang three 
songs, two of which were “The Star,” Charles G. Spross, 
and “The Song of the Open,” Frank La Forge. She was 
warmly received by the audience. In addition to having 
a sweet soprano voice, which she uses skillfully, she is 
young and attractive and those present showed their ap- 
proval very clearly. Her accompanist was Edith Mahn 
and Artur Papalardo, who is the official accompanist of 
the organization, accompanied Miss Stine. 


Bonci, Matzenauer and Seidel 


There were three stars at the Hippodrome on Sunday 
afternoon, and each and every one proved to be luminous. 
If one were to try and pick out the most successful, he 
would get himself into a rather difficult position, for ac- 
cording to the audience they had no preference. Each 
received an ovation—each was called upon for numerous 
encores, 

Mme. Matzenauer opened the program with a superb 
rendition of the aria, “Ah! Mon Fils,” from Mayerbeer’s 
“Le Prophete.” She was in the pink of vocalism and did 
full justice to the beauty and grandeur of the number. 
The audience’s enthusiasm knew no bounds after the aria, 
nor, for that matter, did it slump after her singing of a 
later group which included “Dawn in the Desert,” Ross; 
“Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” Nevin, and “Joan of 
Arc,” Bemberg. Saint-Saéns’ “Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a ta 
Voix” appropriately came as her last number, and a 
memorable one it will remain. Emil J. Polak accompanied 
artistically, 

It was only one or two Sundays ago that Bonci swept 
all before him at the same house, in a joint recital with 
Rosa Raisa, and upon this occasion his reception was a 
worthy one. The genial tenor—his cheery smile at once 
gains for him the approval of his audience—sang first 
three Italian songs by Gluck. Leoncavallo and Paisiello. 
These were beautifully sung and served to show the fresh 
and fine quality of his voice. In selecting for his second 
contribution “Che Gelida Manina,” from “Bohéme,” he 
could not have chosen anything that would have appealed 
more to the audience. His rendition of it carried his 
listeners off their feet again, and as a result there were 
many recalls an encores. Umberto Martucci accom- 
panied. 

Toscha Seidel’s first number was the Tartina sonata in 
G minor, which the “fiery young Russian” played ad- 
mirably. All his technic, fine rhythm and musicianship 
were revealed, and the audience applauded him to the last 
echo. He was also heard in the Vieuxtemps ballade and 
polonaise. As a final number he assisted Mr. Bonci in the 
Gounod “Ave Marie.” Harry Kaufman was accompanist 
for Mr. Seidel. 


Mme. Langenhan, Soprano 


Christine Langenhan, soprano, was one of the soloists 
at a gala concert given in the Music Hall of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening, March 6, in aid 
of the Bikur Cholim Hospital of Brooklyn. Mme. Langen- 
han sang the aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and later 
on a group of songs in Russian and English, concluding 
with Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” in Yiddish, this last number 
scoring an especial hit. Mme. Langenhan was in good 
voice and sang with much vitality and a distinct under- 
standing of the musical value of her numbers. She 
received much applause and a beautiful bouquet. Other 
soloists were Eugenie de Prima, pianist; Serge de Zanco, 
tenor. whose fine voice won enthusiastic recalls for him; 
and Mme. Shomer-Rotherberg, who sang Yiddish songs. 
The program concluded with the duet from “Aida,” sung 
by Mme. Langenhan and Serge de Zanco. 
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Schipa to Go Abroad 


_ Tito Schipa will make his last appearance in the United 
States this season when he will be heard Friday evening 
in Boston with the Chicago Opera Association as the 
Duke in “Rigoletto” with Galli-Curci and Titta Ruffo in 
the cast. On Thursday, March 18, Schipa leaves for 
Madrid to fill an engagement. of four weeks which was 
arranged for prior to his coming to the states last fall. 
From there he goes to Malagar and will appear in a 
series of performances to be given in Paris in May. He 





TITO SCHIPA, 
Tenor. 


returns to New York in September where he will fill some 
recital engagements before the regular season starts in 
Chicago, 

His singing of the role of the Duke of Mantua in “Rigo- 
ictto” and Elvino in “La Sonnambula” has occasioned the 
tusical critics to note that the roles have at no time been 
in more capable hands, and that Schipa’s future, beyond 
question is extremely bright. Next season four additional 
roles will be added to his repertory. 

Signor Volpini has cabled that the Royal Theater in 
Madrid has been completely sold out for the first three 
performances in April with Schipa as soloist, 


“Haensel and Gretel” Revived at Capitol Theater 


The forthcoming Broadway production of “Haensel and 
Gretel” recalls the first performance of Humperdinck’s 
poetic work in 1895 at Daly’s Theater, when Anton Seidl 
conducted. Sir Augustus Harris made a special trip from 
London to attend the premiére, returning to England the 
following morning. he same English translation, by 
Constance Bache, used at the premiére at Daly’s Theater, 
will be used at the revival. 

The management of the Capitol Theater, always alert 
to present to its large patronage something that is new 
and novel, has announced its intention of producing the 
beautiful, popular, yet classic work, “Haensel and Gretel,” 
by Humperdinck. The artistic management headed by 
Edward Bowes, William G. Stewart Nathaniel Finston 
and John Wenger, has already shown its artistic strength 
by presenting such works as “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
(Coleridge-Taylor), “In a Persian Garden” (Lebtnatin), 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” They now crown 
their effort with this unusual work of Humperdinck, which 
has elements making it distinctive in the world of grand 
opera. A classic in every sense, it embodies a popular 
spirit which is bound to find a hearty response at the 
Capitol, “the largest theater in the world.” 

It is interesting to relate how it came about that this 
cem is-to be produced. During the summer of oP mag 
Regneas enibered about him in the woods o aine a 
number of excellent singers and taught them their re- 
spective roles, after which he gave a number of perform- 
ances in English in the various nearby towns, virtually 
“startling the natives by the excellency of the ensemble 
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SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY. 
Act L—AT HOME. 
Act I.+IN THE FOREST. 
Act III.—THE WITCH'S HOUSE 


Facsimile of program of first performance in America, at 

Daly's Theater, of “Haensel and Gretel,” October 8, 1895, 

{nton Seidl, conductor. To be given by Regneas artist- 
pupils at the Capitol Theater, New York. 


” 


work and the splendid individual singing.” Upon his re- 
turn to New York he very adroitly drew together the three 
acts into one, and without in the least disturbing the story or 
lessening the interest musically, condensed the opera, so 
that it can be given in one act with only three scenes. 
When completed, he presented the condensed form to the 
management, and on March 3 G. W. Stewart employed 
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the entire cast as he had witnessed it at the home of Mr. 
Regneas. 

The cast as engaged by Mr. Stewart consists of; Peter 
a broom maker (Theodore Webb-Crawford Noble), Ger- 
trude, his wife (Sarah Burdick), Haensel (Sally Spencer), 
Gretel (Mary Burns), The Witch (Mary Potter), Sand- 
man (Aida Henry), Dew Fairy (Florence Hesse). 

Reproduced above is the program of the first perform- 
ance of this work in America, when the famous Anton 
Seidl wielded the baton. 





Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


Artur Bodanzky looked as though he were doing a little 
amateur detective work himself on Monday morning last. 
Hardly recognized him in the subway, he had his fur col 
lar pulled up so high over the lower part of his face. Far 
a minute I thought he was playing a joke on me, 

Evidently Sunday is no day of rest for Mina Elman. 
Spied Mischa’s talented sister, music case under her arm, 
walking casually down Broadway near Sixty-seventh street 
late Sunday afternoon, 

It’s true that everyone at some time or other has a 
hankering for old spots. Recognized Milton Aborn in his 
brown derby, with a brown stogie in his mouth, walking 
through Seventy-second street only a few paces from his 
old studios. Or maybe he was out for a Sunday stroll? 

Blanche Friedman has been noticed quite a few times 
lately with the same person. What? 

George MiddJeton, the playwright, stood in “Joe’s” cut 
vate ticket booth last week looking the list of shows over 
i:vidently he wanted to see how his own were selling. 

John Drew passed me on Sixth avenue Saturday night 


S. H., Jr. 





























“THE GANZ OF TODAY 








of academic praise. 
were a menace to emotion. 


emotion. 


though judicial. 


composer he interprets.” 


















Steinway Piano. 


An Appreciation by Walter Anthony, Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 


“For some strange reason Ganz suffered through many seasons with the curse 
He was thought an 
Therefore he was described as ‘cold.’ 
hear any man play that MacDowell Sonata with more abandonment to primitive 
It could not be done and hysteria avoided. 
at least the Ganz of the present—is that he is a pianist with a brain and un 
derstands well the truth that though the deepest significances of music are hid- 
den in the soul and revealed only emotionally, there are higher heights and 
depths to art that must be taken in with a mind alert though serene, eager 
He commands with an extraordinary power of mental concen- 
tration, and seems of all pianists I know to cleave closest to the intent of the 


Mr. Ganz has just returned to New York from a tour covering 39 
States of the Union, during which he appeared at 7O concerts. 


GO per cent of these were return engagements. 


Mr. Ganz will spend this Summer and Fall in Europe, appearing as 
soloist with leading orchestras in London and Paris, and will give 
several recitals in these cities and in the principal cities in Switzerland. 


Mr. Ganz will return to America about January 1, 1921 
and will be available from that date until May 1, 1921 


MANAGEMENT: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


intellectual—as intelligence 


I'd like to 


though 


The truth about Ganz 
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ALICE ZEPPILLI’S SUCCESS ABROAD. 
Word has just been received by the Musical Courier 
to the effect that Alice Zeppilli, well remembered in 
this country as a member of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, and more recently of the Chicago” Opera 
Association, has won new triumphs on the French 
Riviera in Nice, Menton, Toulon and Monte Carlo, 
appearing in “Madame Butterfly,” “Traviata,” and 
as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” (Photo by Reutlinger.) 


TAMAKI MIURA, 
Japanese prima donna of the Chicago Opera Associa 
tion, who sailed on board the liner La Savoie on 
February 27 Mme. Miura will go to Monte Carlo 
where she is to appear in “Madame Butterfly” on 
March 15. Later she will fill about seventy engage- 
ments throughout Italy and France. The little singer 
would not say “Goodbye” to her friends who went to 
bid her “Bon Voyage,” but greeted everyone with a 
cheery “Au revoir.” She will return to this country 
next fall (Photo copyright by Underwood 
Underwood.) 





LUCILLE DELCOURT, 
Harpist, who appeared at the MacDowell Club, Sun- 
day evening, February 29, with great success. (d’Art 
Felix photo.) 
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ROSA PONSELLE APPEARS AS WAGNERIAN SINGER. 
On Thursday afternoon, March 11, Rosa Ponselle, the young Metropolitan 
Opera Company soprano, will make her first appearance as a Wagnerian singer. 
With the Damrosch Symphony Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall, she will sing, in 
English, “Elsa's Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and “Oh, Hall of Song,” from 
“Tannhduser.’ Both Elizabeth and Elsa are roles on which Miss Ponselle 
has been working for a long time, and she hopes some time to have an oppor- 
tunity to sing them. The success of “Parsifal” in English makes the inclusion 
of these two Wagnerian operas into the repertory of the Metropolitan a 
possibility, During the present season Miss Ponselle has been heard at the 
Metropolitan for the first time as Rachel in “La Juive,” and she has sung the 
soprano part of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” as well as the roles she sung last 
year so successfully in “La Forza del Destino” and in “Oberon.” Before the 
season closes she will sing the title role in “Aida” and Santuzza in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Mise Ponselle will go with the opera company to Atlanta and 
on May 1 she will appear as one of the stars at the Newark, N. J., Festival. 
(Photo by White Studio.) 





en Coe CARLO GALEFFI, 


The famous Italian baritone who took New York by storm at his debut with the 
Chicago Opera Association at the Lewington Theater, has appeared this season 
in many roles, several of which he created.in Italy. As a@ concert singer Galefi 
has also won an enviable reputation, and by his singing at the Hippodrome he 
proved beyond @ doubt that all the glowing tributes paid him abroad are in 
every respect well deserved. Due to his engagements in Buenos Aires, Signor 
Galefii was compelled to refuse several flattering offers to appear in this country 
in concert and recital. As for next season, his plans are as yet indefinite, but 
his innumerable admirers are hoping that South America will not deprive North 
America from hearing in concert one of the best drawing cards of the day. 
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A symphony concert in the open air on January 29 by the Los Angeles Orchestra, with a warm 
southern California sun making wraps unnecessary, and with General John J. Pershing as a distin- 
guished member of the audience, was a feature that entranced members of the winter colony at Hotel 
Maryland, Pasadena. It was something different, something apart and precious, in the endless round 
of entertainment for this great military leader, and it was from that aspect that he viewed it. He 
was for the first time shown the artistic and esthetic side of southern California. Indeed, he was made 
to pay tribute to art, and gloried in doing so when he and his staff were ushered into the beautiful 
Maryland gardens, where gracious scenery furnished the drop curtains, and a great audience was seated 
under the canopy of blue sky, paying rapturous tribute to the music of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. The spell of Ettore Campana’s song was still upon them and his vocal notes still echoed 
when “The Star Spangled Banner” was begun, and as the crowd rose to its feet General Pershing was 
ushered into the garden. He was greeted by Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, president of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, and Henderson BE. Van Surdam, director of music and entertainment for the 
hotels Maryland, Huntington and Green. The latter 
was a lieutenant in the aerial service during the war 
and wore his uniform in honor of the occasion, He 
is to be seen standing at the extreme right-—center 
of the upper picture. “I did not know you had such 
an orchestra in the West,” said the General, in con- 
gratulating Adolf Tandler, director of the organiza- 
tion. He shook hands with Mr. Tandler warmly, and 
said ather complimentary things about the music, 


MARGARET MATZENAUER, 
Metropolitan Opera artist who is featuring Mana- 
Zucea’s “Big Brown Bear” on her concert programs 


GENERAL PERSHING 
DELIGHTED WITH 
LOS ANGELES 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 





GEOFFREY O'HARA (RIGHT), 
Is probably best known to the public by his com- 
positions of light or popular caliber, his song, 
“K-K-K-Katy,” having sold over two million copies. 
Unlike most writers of popular tunes, Mr, O’Hara 
has more serious aims and has recently set to music 
the most beloved of Drummond’s poems “The Wreck of 
the Julie Plante.” Reinald Werrenrath was the first 
singer to whom the song was submitted and he imme- 
diately pronounced it a French “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and is 
featuring it on all his programs. It is published by 
the Oliver Ditson Company. 


AN ART STUDY OF HELENE KANDERS, 
The successful soprano (pictured below) has been 
booked for many recital engagements for next season. 

(Photo by De Strelecki, New York.) 














EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 
Baritone, who sang in one week at the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School, at a benefit concert for the Soldiers’ 
Hospital, at two services at St. Bartholomew's 
Church, and also at the Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, in 
“Judas Maccabeus.” Mr. Schofield created a very 
favorable impression as soloist for the Stamford, 
Conn., Woman’s Club on March 3, and undoubtedly 
will do the same when he appears in the Alumni 
Concert Series of Staten Island today, March 11. 
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Namara to Sing with Cleveland Symphony 


he veland Symphony Orchestra will be the fifth 
ymph orchestra with which Marguerite Namara will 


Cle 
my 


MARGUERITE NAMARA, 


Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 


season. She is appearing as soloist with 
organization on March 13 and 15, singing 
Lia from “L’Enfant Prodigue” and a 
group of three songs by Massenet, Debussy and Grieg. 
Namara’s successes this season with the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, with the Cincinnati Symphony, and 
ive a return engagement with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
heen significant, and it is easily understood why she 


have ne this 
Mr. Sokoloff's 


Debussy’s aria of 


have 
is a favorite orchestral soloist 
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CLEOPATRA’S NIGHT 
An Opera in Two Acts 
“The best opera by an American. 
phia North American 
Lrpretto By Axice Leat PoLiock 
Price, $4.00, postpaid 
Libretto, 35 cents, postpaid 
THE NEW EARTH 
Short cantata for solos and chorus 
Worns ry Louise Ayres GARNETT 
Price, $1.00, postpaid 
IN MUSIC’S PRAISE 
Cantata for solos and chorus 
Worns ny G. F. R. ANprrson 
Price, $1.00, postpaid 
THE FIRE PRINCE 
Comic Opera for Amateur Societies 
Lipretto By Davin STEVENS 
Pric é, $1.25, postpaid 
Manager's Book, 75 cents, postpaid 


SONGS 


ASRA, THE (Der Asra) 
High and Medium 
HOW DO I LOVE THEE? 
High, Medium and Low 
I PLUCKED A QUILL FROM CUPID'S WING 
High and Medium 
IN THY CLEAR EYES 
High - z 
NEVERMORE ALONE 
High and Medium ‘ was 
YOU'LL LOVE ME YET 
High and Medium 
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The International 
Gregorian Congress 


All arrangements have been 
perfected for a great Interna- 
tional Gregorian Congress, to be 
held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, June 1, 2 and 3. Last 
year’s congress was held at 
Lourdes, in France, and other 
congresses have been held at va- 
rious European centers. 

An authority on Gregorian 
Chant, Dom Mocquereau, will 
come from Quarr Abbey, in Eng- 
land, to be the principal director 
of the congress; while the equally 
celebrated organist, Joseph Bon- 
net, from St. Eustache, Paris, will 
be the grand organist. These two 
will dominate the musical pro- 
ceedings of the congress, 

There will be Solemn Pontifi- 
cal Mass, at 10 a. m., the Arch- 
bishop of New York opening the 
congress on the first day; vespers 
at 4:30 and compline at 7:30 each 
day. The entire congregation 
(consisting of children the first 
day and adults the other two 
days) will sing the ordinary parts 
of the mass, vespers and com- 
pline. Cathedral. and parish 
church choirs are cordially in- 
vited to participate, and all will 
1ehearse on May 30 and 31 under 
ihe general director. The firm of 
). Fischer & Brother is preparing 
the official book, which will con- 
tain everything that is to be sung 
at the services. 

Selected choirs will render the 
proper parts of each service 
from the chancel, and many choirs 
from a distance have already sig- 
nified their intention of assisting, 
either at the chancel or as mem- 
bers of the congregation in the 
nave. A large contingent from 
the Baltimore Seminary, under 
Monsignor Manzetti, will take 
part, and this contingent will give 
at least one public recital of poly- 
phonic music at the Cathedral 
Hall, which Archbishop Hayes 
has formally loaned for such 
demonstrations. The choir of 
men and boys from St. Matthew’s, 
Washington, D. C., will also at- 
tend. In addition to the church 
services, several singing societies 
have already made tentative ar- 
rangements for at least one ap- 
pearance. There will be lectures 
on “The Liturgy as a Social 
Force,” “The Liturgy as an Edu- 
cational Force,” “The Chant as the 
People’s Musical Medium,” “The 
Place of the Organ in Liturgical 
Services,” “Sacramental Art and 
the Education of the Symbolic 
Sense.” There will also be ex- 
hibitions of church vestments, 
altar adornments, church decora- 
tion, and architecture. All these 
attractions will be in the hands 
of experts. 

_At the services nothing but the 
Gregorian chant will be used, but 
the various recitals will be of 
polyphony and other permissible 
forms of music. The auxiliary 
committee (John Agar, chairman) 
to the Pontifical Institute of Sa- 
cred Music, and the Society of 
St. Gregory (the Rev, Dr. Dyer, 
president) are the sole managers. 


an Nowe 


unanimously proclaimed 
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ITALO MONTEMEZZI, 


The Italian composer, who, in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” wrote a work which has been 


the finest Italian opera since Verdi. Signor Montemezzi 


sails for Italy on March 27, but, as related in the exclusive interview in last week's 
Musical Courier, hopes to return next season, ; 
see his “La Nave,” a theme from which he inscribed on his photograph in presenting 


is to the Musical Courier. 
regular repertory of both the Metropolitan and Chicago companies, while his “La Nave” 


New York was disappointed not to 


The first named opera has become a permanent part of the 


ou was produced this season by the Chicago forces. 


Tetrazzini and Whitehill in Joint Recital 

Luisa. Tetrazzini and Clarence Whitehill will appear to- 
gether in concert at the New York Hippodrome on Sun- 
cay afternoon, March 14, presenting the following inter- 
esting program : Introduction, “I1 Sole,” from “Iris” (Mas- 
cagni), Pietro Cimara; “The Isle” (Rachmaninoff), “My 
Native Land” (Gretchaninoff), “Gypsy John” (Clay), 
Mr. Whitehill; cavatina from “Semiramide” (Rossini), 
Mme, Tetrazzini; “Grande Valse” (Venzano), Mme. 
Tetrazzini ; Credo from “Otello” (Verdi), Mr. Whitehill: 
polonaise from “Mignon” (Thomas), Mme. Tetrazzini. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wsisttior 
Acsistante{ Vincent V. Hubbard 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 

Willy THELEN 
Teacher of artistic singing. Specialist on voice defects. 

foreign languages. Pupils prepared for ieee 
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HAZEL MOORE s¢prano 


RECITAL—CONCERT 
Management: May E. Moore, 4th Floor, - - 487 Fifth Ave., New York 


ROBERT BRAINE 


100 West 110th St. : oe » New York City 














Next “Campus” Concert March 16 
The next and third concert of the Campus Concert 
Course of New York University, founded by Reinald 
Werrenrath, will take place Tuesday evening, March 16, in 
the auditorium of the university, beneath the Hall of 
Fame. Ellen Rumsey, contralto, assisted by Amelia Gal- 
loway, violinist, will be the recital artists. 








Isidore Braggiotti 


the celebrated Florentine 
singing master has given 
heed to the insistent demand 
that he continue to teach 
during the coming summer. 
Reservations should be ad- 
dressed to the maestro’s 
Boston studio at 78 Upland 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 16.) 

the grand event of the musical season. This season the 
difficulties of transportation have kept the organization 
away, although it may still put in an appearance in the 
spring. All through the war, by the way, when we had 
visions of German troops choking up the railroads of 
the country, this orchestra made its regular visits to 
Hamburg. 

One of the noblest features of Hamburg’s musical life 
is its choral music, which shall have more detailed atten- 
tion in a future letter. Suffice it to say that the Verein 
der Musikfreunde is the guardian body in this department 
as well, and Dr. V. Keussler, the conductor of the Sing- 
akademie Chorus, as well as Alfred Sittard, director of 
the Kirchenchor, are regularly engaged by the society. 
Next week there is to be a performance of Mozart's 
requiem, for which all the seats except the subscribers’ 
will be given to the soldiers just returned from the 
French prison camps. 

Prisoners Get Home. 

These ex-prisoners have been arriving here in batches 
for several weeks. Every railroad station in Germany 
is decorated with bunting ‘and evergreen, punctuated with 
huge signs reading “Welcome.” A few days ago au 
unusual instalment arrived—the “heroes” of Scapa Flow 
The Hamburg division was received with much hurrah, 
flag waving and music, and it was to be noted that black- 
white-red were the flags and “Deutschland iiber alles” the 
tune. 

But let us return to our muttons. 
concerts in Hamburg galore, as everywhere else. Threv 
local concert bureaus vie with each other both in th: 
number and quality of their offerings. In the Hamburger 
Nachrichten of today one has fifteen announcements for 
the week, They include six song recitals, three chamber 
music evenings, four violin and joint recitals, not to 
mention pianists and dance interpreters. 

Stirp Anoruer Propicy! 

During the week just past, the two most important 
visitors were Ignaz Friedman, the pianist, and Duci von 
Kerekjarto, the young Hungarian violinist, pupil of 
Hubay, “wonder child” from the age of three, and playin: 
about his seven hundredth (!) recital since the “mature” 
age of twelve. It is a precocious world we live in. Kerek- 
jarto has the usual earmarks of the prodigy: astonishing 
technic, fluency, cocksureness and personal conceit. He 
has, however, a sympathetic, often luscious, sometimes 
beautitul tone, as well as real musical insight and stylistic 
feeling, and even a certain amount of depth and serious- 
ness. This he showed in the playing of the Reger A 
minor suite (op. 103a) and especially in the slow move- 
ment of the Tartini D minor concerto. The second part 
of his program was frankly calculated to astonish and 
“get” the public, which held its breath while he raced 
through the cascades of two of Sarasate’s show pieces, the 
“Romanze andalouse” and the “Zapateado.” The sickly 
sweet sentimentality of his playing of a Chopin nocturm 
and the Schubert “Ave Maria” went far to spoil the 
more solid impression, and demonstrated that, wonderful 
as he is, Kerekjarto’s artistic conscience is not his 
strongest side. He is nineteen years of age. Considering 
that, I confess I have heard nothing so startling except 
Heifetz. But there’s a difference. 

I have seen and heard enough to realize that in music, 
at any rate, Hamburg is still in the ring. Some day, too, 
its ships will once more sail the seven seas, and the 
greatest port of Europe will exchange with the greatest 
port of America not only material things but things of 
the spirit as well. In the meantime the MusicaL Courier 
will be kept posted on what’s going on. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


There are soloists’ 


Rothwell to Lead New York Summer Concerts 

Walter H. Rothwell, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the MusicaL Courter learns, has 
been secured to direct the New Symphony Orchestra in 
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the annual Stadium Concerts this coming summer. This 
will be in the nature of a vindication for Mr, Rothwell, 
who, after an extremely successful first season leading the 
Civic Orchestra at Madison Square Garden in the summer 
of 1916, was dropped the next season to make room for 
Pierre Monteux. It is understood that the Stadium con- 
certs this summer will be managed by Sam Macmillan. 


Rosa Raisa to Sing Wagnerian Opera 


Rosa Raisa, the famous dramatic soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, was seen recently by a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter in her apartments in 
the Ansonia Hotel in New York City, and he is re- 
sponsible for the following statement by the diva: 

“It is true that I will sing Elsa in “Lohengrin” when 
it is produced in English by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation next season. I sang the part in German when 
that organization presented the opera in San Francisco 
several years ago.” 

Asked about her plans at the conclusion of the pres- 
ent operatic season, Miss Raisa stated that she had 
been booked for an extensive concert tour commencing 
in April. Giacomo Rimini, the distinguished baritone, 
will be associated with her on the tour. Miss Raisa 
had a flattering offer from Buenos Aires, but inasmuch 
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Daguerre, Chicago. 


ROSA RAISA 
Writing to her father in Poland. 


as her father soon will come to New York she declined 
in order to stay at home with her relatives. His com- 
ing to America will reunite father and daughter after 
an absence of many years. 





Florence Easton Substitutes for Farrar 
Florence Easton is singing Geraldine Farrar’s role in 
“Madame Butterfly” with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany’s forces twice this week, on Tuesday in Philadelphia 
and on Saturday evening in New York. 


Mischa Lhevinne Heard in Everett 


Mischa Lhevinne held the members of the Everett Mu- 
sic Club, Everett, Wash., quite enthralled with his excellent 
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playing on February 17. This brilliant young pianist, with 
his virile interpretations and independent way of ex- 
pressing himself, in addition to his masterly command of 
his instrument, is making a distinctly unique place for him- 
self in the musical world. 


AN AFTERNOON OF 
AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


Well Known Artists Present Program at Herbert 
Witherspoon Studios 

A most unusual musicale took place on Saturday 

afternoon, March 6, in the recital hall of the Herbert 

Witherspoon studios, New York, when a program oi 

songs by Sidney Homer was presented Mr. Homer 


was fortunate in having his works presented by such 


artists as Florence Hinkle, soprano; Louise Homer, 
contralto, and her daughter, Louise Homer, soprano; 
Herbert Witherspoon and John Quine. Mr. Wither 


spoon introduced Mr. Homer in a ‘speech, setting forth 
the merits of American composition in general, and 
those of Mr. Homer in particular. Mr. Witherspoon's 
belief in the excellence of the work done by native 
American composers is further shown in the fact that 
he will present similar programs this spring by Gena 
Branscombe, Marion Bauer and A. Walter Kramer. 

Mr, Quine opened the program with a group which 
included “Dearest” (William E. Henley), “Uncle 
Rome” (Howard Weeden), “Sing Me a Song of a Lad 
That Is Gone” (Robert Louis Stevenson), “Requiem” 
(Robert Louis Stevenson) and “Casey at the Bat” 
(Ernest L. Thayer). His is a bass voice of excellent 
quality, which is showing a steady and marked im 
provement under Mr. Witherspoon's careful guidance 
This improvement over last year was distinctly evident 
both at this musical and at the recital he gave earlier 
in the season. 

A singer who bids fair to follow in the footsteps of 
her distinguished mother, Louise Homer's lovely so- 
prano was heard to advantage in “Thy Voice Is 
Heard” (Alfred Tennyson), “The Sick Child” (Robert 
Louis Stevenson), “Specially Jim” (Bessie Morgan), 
“Christmas Chimes,” new (anonymous). Mr. Wither- 
spoon expects, and evidently with reason, great things 
of Miss Homer. Her audience was charmed both by 
the beauty of her voice and her delightful personality, 
insisting upon an extra number; she graciously added 
“Sweet and Low. 

Mme. Homer 
lic to require an introduction 
a group—“Babylon” (Christina Rossetti), “Cuddle 
Doon” (Alexander Anderson), “Mother Goose,” new 
(Joaquin Miller), which necessitated an encore. 

Mr. Witherspoon gave group No. 4—“The Pauper's 
Drive” (T. Noel), “Prospice” (Robert Browning) and 
“Evening Song.” The audience evidenced its desire to 
W itherspoon 


is too well known to the musical pub 
Her contralto pleased in 


hear more of his splendid art, but Mr 
evidently felt the program belonged to others and re 
fused to add any numbers 

Florence Hinkle was in fine voice, her clear soprano 


making the most of “Sheep and Lambs” (Kathrine 
Tynan Hinkson), “Ferry Me Across the Water” 
(Christina Rossetti), “Homeland” (Sidney Homer) 
and “Sing to Me, Sing” (William E. Henley). The 
very delightful “Sing to Me, Sing” had to be repeated 
before the audience would allow the program to con- 
tinue. 

The program closed with two duets—“Boats Sail on 
the River” (Christina Rossetti) and “A Banjo Song” 


(Howard Weeden)—in which the voices of the two 
Louise Homers blended with altogether delightful 
effects. 


Special commendation should be given the accompa 
nists, Francis Moore, playing for Mme, Hinkle, Mr. 
Quine and Mr. Witherspoon, and Florence McMillen, 
performing similar services for Mme. Homer and Miss 
Homer. The hall was well filled by a thoroughly rep- 
resentative audience, which seemed to be actuated by a 
real desire to learn rather than mere curiosity 




















FIVE ARTISTS OF 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 





TENOR SOPRANO BASS. BARITONE | DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
SOLOIST PRIMA DONNA SOLOIST SOLOIST 
St. Bartholomew’s, New York. Society ——— Singers. Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church. | bs With Pryor’s Band, Southern 
see SOLOI: | Tour. 
: SC LOIS Mendelssohn Glee Club. Engaged as Soloist for New | 
Temple Emanu-El, New York. SOLOIST York Oratorio Society, Spring Fes- | 
Sateimneten han it envi. | tival. 
SOLOIST University Glee Club, Provi- LF () 
Newark Festival, 1920; Tet- | dence. SOLOIST Three performances with Phila. | A RED VALENTI 
razzini Night, Euphony Society ‘New York Orchestra (Rachmaninoff’s “The | BASSO 
. : a : Bells”). 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, SOLOIST - | On*tour in Australia, William 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Chicago’s Big Musical Season Keeps 
Musicians and Critics “On the Jump” 


Winifred Christie, Pietro Yon, Neida Humphrey, Richard ‘ichard Czerwonky, Hans Hess, Leo Sowerby, Mae Atkins, 
Allen Spencer and Others Heard—Berkshire String Quartet Gives Fine Program—Many Pupils 
Presented in Concert—College and Conservatory Notes 


(hicago, IIL, March 6, 1920.—It would be difficult to 
imagine more exquisite cello playing than that set forth 
ly Pablo Casals at the recital in which F. Wight Neumann 
presented him last Sunday afternoon, February 26, at Kim- 

all Hall, 

Winirrep Curistig Deticnuts 1x Musicians’ CLus 

CONCERT, 

One of the most charming piano recitals of the season 
vas that given by Winifred Christie at the Blackstone 
(heater, Monday afternoon, March 1, as the 151st artist 
recital of the Musicians’ Club of Women. For the pur- 
poe of this review Miss Christie was heard in the Chopin 
‘ flat minor sonata and a group containing Liszt's “Forest 
Arar Bane ven The Hurdy-Gurdy Man,” “The Old Musical 
Box,” by Eugene Goossens; “Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and 
Debussy's “Golliwog’s Cake Walk” and “Jardins sous la 
Pluie,” all of which were beautifully rendered and won 
most hearty approval from the discriminating audience 
I.verything she does is characterized by that feminine love- 
liness and charm, excellent technic, good musicianship and 


delightful taste, so admirable in piano playing. 

BerUMEN Proves INTERESTING PIANO PERSONALITY, 

4 litle later in the same afternoon, at Kimball Hall, 
Ernesto Berimen, a pianist new to Chicago, held forth in 
recital under F. Wight Neumann's direction. When this 


writer reached the hall he was playing the last movement 
of the Brahms F sharp minor sonata. Admirably equipped 
technically, he brings out of his instrument a tone, full, 


warm and smooth, and presents interpretations that are 
well thought out, intelligent, musicianly and altogether 
excellent. Mr. Beramen chose a program made up of sel- 


dom heard numbers—Rachmaninoft's “Elegie,” Glazou- 
noff’s theme and variations, a prelude by Alfred Pochon, 

Allegro de Concert” by Ernest Guiraud, a Ballade on two 
Mexican folksongs by Manuel Ponce, and the Debussy 
“Danse,” all of which met with the full favor of his in- 
terested and enthusiastic hearers. Mr. Bertimen proved a 
inost interesting piano personality who has much to offer 
his audience, 

Pietro Yon’s Fine RecirAt, 

An organ recital of unusual merit was presented at Kim- 

ball Hall on Monday evening by Pietro Yon, the prominent 
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New York organist. Not only has Mr. Yon an exceptional 
technical equipment but he possesses besides musicianship 
and intelligence of high order, and these coupled with his 
complete mastery of his instrument culminate in organ 
playing of unusual merit. Of his program the second 
sonata of De la Tombelle, Ungerer’s “Freres Jacques, 
Dormes vous?” and the Bach G minor fantasia and fugue 
were the numbers upon which this review is based. These 
served to bring out Mr. Yon’s superior qualities with fine 
effect and showed him an artist in the best sense of the 
word. It is a joy to listen to such admirable organ play- 


ing. 
Stutts Stupio Nores. 

Orville Borchers, bass-cantante, all of whose vocal work 
has been done with Walter Allen Stults, has been selected 
as the vocal soloist with the Northwestern University Glee 
Club during its trip to Panama, which will be made in 
March, under the auspices of the U. S. Government. 

John D. Barker, baritone, who worked with Mr, Stults 
ior two years before he entered the service, has located 
in Cleveland (Ohio), where he holds one of the best paid 
church positions and is also doing much concert work. 
He has had three appearances as soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, 

RicHarp Czerwonky’s ANNUAL RECITAL, 

Richard Czerwonky, the well known violinist, is an- 
nounced for a recital in Kimball Hall Thursday evening, 
March 25. The recital will be under the direction of Amy 
Keith Jones by arrangement with Wendell Heighton. Mr. 
Czerwonky, who has had a large following throughout the 
country, will present an exceptionally interesting program 
wees will include a number of novelties. “Passacaglia,” 
by Heniot Levy, a Chicago composer of note, will receive 
its first presentation, and Czerwonky will also include his 
own “Two Modern Sketches” and “Carneval of Life,” 
both of which will receive their first Chicago hearing on 
this occasion, 

Sisvt SamMis MAcDermip Pupit Hearp, 

A gifted soprano was introduced in Marie Sweet 
Findley, who was presented by her teacher, Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid, in recital at Barnum Hall, Tuesday evening, 
March 2, before a friendly and enthusiastic gathering. 
By her rendition of a well arranged program, of which 
was heard the “Caro Mio Ben” of Giordani, Scarlatti’s 
“Le Violette,” the air from Mozart’s “Il re Pastore,” 
Vidal's “Printemps nouveau” and Fourdrain’s “Papillon,” 
she disclosed a lovely voice, well handled and admirably 
trained, reflecting considerable credit on her efficient 
mentor, Mrs. MacDermid. Helen Gobble, pianist, assisted 
with two groups. 

New Soprano CHARMS. 

In her first Chicago recital, Neida Humphrey, young 
New York soprano, won a decided success at the Ziegfeld 
Theater, Wednesday morning, March 3, in Carl Kinsey's 
series. She delighted through the sheer beauty of her 
interpretations, which are characterized by the admirable 
use of a full, rich soprano voice of charming quality, 
good musical taste, intelligence and pure, clear diction. 
which, however, Miss Humphrey is inclined to exagger- 
ate a little in her effort to make every syllable under- 
stood. She sang Giordani’s “Caro mio ben,” Parker’s 
“The lark now leaves his watery nest,” Sibella’s “O 
bocca dolorosa,” Mascagni’s “M’Ama non m’ama,” an 
aria from Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi,” same composer's 
“Vissi d’Arte,” besides numbers by Moussorgsky, Massenet, 
Gretchaninoff, Georges, Sibella, Kramer, Edwards, 
Browne and Herbert. She had the valuable support of 
Isaac Van Grove at the piano. 

Bonnet AND SALvrt Divine Honors. 

Honors at the concert of the Musical Extension Series 

given in Orchestra Hall, Wednesday evening, March 3: 
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were divided by Joseph Bonnet and Alberto Salvi, both 
representing the finest in their respective fields. Much has 
already been written in these columns in praise of Bonnet’s 
extraordinary mastery of the organ and artistic powers, 
which can but be reiterated here. Bonnet has no peer, 
as was once again demonstrated by his superb handling 
of Bach’s D minor toccata and fugue, Couperin’s “Soeur 
Monique” and two movements of Handel’s tenth orga. 
concerto. His other numbers on the program were not 
heard. Harp playing is not much in favor nowadays, but 
one needs only to hear Salvi to acclaim it among the 
beautiful in art. A rare artist, whose technic knows no 
bounds, whose powers and gifts are unquestionable and 
who delivers art that is well nigh perfection, Alberto 
Salvi won instant appeal and scored a distinct success. 
There is much to admire in this young harpist’s laying 
and his rendering of the Schiecker ‘ ‘Impromptu,” ade d 
mans’ “Ballade,” Zabel’s “Etude de concerto,” Alvars’ 
“Fantasie de Concert,” and a group by Alvars, Thomas, 
Posse and Aptommas, was a scource of unalloyed joy. 
This was one of the finest concerts of the entire Musical 
Extension Series, for which Chicago is indebted to Frank 
A. Morgan. 
An Eveninc or Epwarp Cottins’ Compositions. 

An evening of American compositions from the prolific 
pen of that prominent Chicago pianist and composer, 
Edward Collins, was presented last Thursday at the 
American Society of Musicians. The program comprised 
his trio, opus 16, played by Leon Sametini, Adolph Hofman 
and the composer; a group of three songs, and a new 
series of waltzes, played.by Mr. Collins himself. Mr. 
Collins is one of Chicago’s best artists and his composi- 
tions are those of a clever, intelligent and thorough 
musician, who understands the art of writing music that 
is beautiful and meaningful. 

Busn CoNservAtory ORCHESTRA TRAINING SCHOOL AND 
OtuHer ACTIVITIES, 


Much attention has been attracted to the Symphony Or- 
chestra Training School under the direction of Richard 
Czerwonky which is maintained by Bush Conservatory. 
The rare musicianship and fine orchestral routine of the 
conductor, Richard Czerwonky, who was formerly concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, make the rehearsals genuinely inspiring, and quite 
different from the usual “student orchestra.” 

The younger professional musicians of Chicago have 
eagerly taken advantage of the opportunity to study the 
masterpieces of orchestral literature and gain orchestra 
routine that will fit them for symphony positions, which is 
the object of the training school. All sections of the sym- 
phony orchestra are included and the string section is par- 
ticularly fine. The wood-winds and brass and violas offer 
a few openings, application for which should be made at 
once. .Rehearsals are held every Wednesday morning in 
Room 607, Bush Temple Building. 

The supply of routined symphony men in Chicago and 
throughout the country is always far less than the demand 
and the thorough training made possible by the rehearsals 
under a musician like Richard Czerwonky means that the 
younger trained musician will have a chance to compete 
with the older men on equal terms. 

Glenn Drake, artist-pupil of Bush Conservatory, is on a 
ten-day tour of the Middle West. Mr. Drake has also 
been engaged to sing the principal tenor role of “Pina- 
fore” in the Redpath Chautauqua production for the com- 
ing summer session. 

Sohn C. Minnema, baritone, artist pupil of Gustaf Holm 
quist, has scored a unique success as a leader of commun 
ity singing. He has been engaged by the Board of Educa. 
tion as official director of community singing and fre- 
quently conducts three or four community “sings” in a 
single evening. He has also compiled a new song book 
published by the Board of Education which is used in this 
important branch of its public work, Mr. Minnema_has 
also been given charge of the music of the Chicago Fed- 
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eration of Churches and directs a large chorus of picked 
voices weekly, He leads the student “sings” of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago once a month and also does a great 
ceal of directing for the Civic Music Association. 

_Eight graduates of the School of Expression of Bush 
Conservatory have been engaged as junior supervisors for 
the Redpath Chautauqua for the coming summer season. 
They will conduct the story telling hour of the daily pro- 
gram and will rehearse dad weemeet a children’s pageant in 
each town on the route. The young ladies chosen are 
Elma Pearl, Vivian Purcell, Mary Terry, Marjorie Ste- 
vens, Grace Bischoff, Sigrid Pearson, Sallie Webb and 
Mary Smith. 

Fatuer Finn’s New York Pautist Cor. 

Inclement weather had little or no effect on Chicagoans 
who remembered what a musical treat a concert by Father 
Finn and his Paulist Choir is. Thus, on Thursday even- 
ing, March 4, in spite of a bad blizzard, Medinah Temple 
was well filled to welcome Father Finn and his New 
York Paulist Choir in its first Chicago concert since 
Father Finn’s transfer to New York, The remarkable 
work accomplished on this occasion stands the Paulist 
Choir on a high pinnacle among the best in the land and 
they are a shining example of the musicianship and dili- 
gent work of their fine conductor, There is so much of 
excellence and beauty in the choir’s singing that one 
could rhapsodize over and over again; yet, in saying that 
Father Finn has absolute control of his singers and that 
they fulfill his most minute demand, making for that uni- 
form excellence which makes choral singing so exquisite, 
this writer will not attempt an enumeration of their su- 
perior qualities. The program, made up of three parts, 
incl_ding works of Palestrina, some of the greatest works 
of Bach and the modern Russian school and folk songs 
und madrigals, was necessarily added to to satisfy the de- 
mands of a most exuberant audience. As chanter in the 
Morales “Emendemus in Melius,” John Finnegan, tenor, 
won a distinct success through the charm of his singing 
and the beauty of his fine voice. Later he sang a group of 
solos, but these were not heard, neither the solos of the 
hoys, Billy Probst, Tommy Coates, Frank Rouget de Com- 
tois and Tom Huber. 

Hans Hess’ AnNuAt Cevto Recitar, Marcu 18, 

For his annual Chicago recital Hans Hess, the promi- 
ment cellist, has arranged an unusually interesting and well 
balanced program, which will include a sonata by Mar- 
cello-Patti, Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” Hollman’s A minor 
concerto, numbers by Godard, Fauré, Lagourgue, Popper, 
Gluck, Dittersdorf-Kreisler, Chopin-Klengel and Bocche- 
rini. It will take place March 18 at Kimball Hall. 

LittiaAn T. Jounston’s Pupits 1n REcITAL, 


Pupils of Lillian Thomas Johnston, soprano, appeared in 
recital at her Kimball Hall studio Sunday afternoon, The 
occasion was most enjoyale. The students, enthusiastic in 
their singing, revealed earnest and progressive work, 
Songs by Capna, Robyn, Arditi, Sanderson, Ashford, 
Behrens, Woodman, Liza Lehmann, and Victor Herbert 
were the composers represented. Mrs. Johnston rendered 
the accompaniments for her pupils in a most subtle and 
expressive manner, and sang one original duet arrange- 
ment of Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka” with 
Elizabeth Schoreck, contralto, which was keenly enjoyed. 

The most notable pupils partcipating were Edith Grubb, 
Alice Cavanaugh, Ethel Harsin, Katherine Miller, Stella 
F. Walker, Mabelle Lyle, Minnetta Davidson, Jean 
Chamberlain, Cyrella Connor and L. C. Pingle. Mrs. 
Johnston rendered from manuscript a beautiful soprano 
number written expressly for her, “Call Me Back to You, 
Love,” lyric by Sarah Roberts Wallbaum, music by 
William F. Bentley. Ralph H. Askew, violinist, gave 
much pleasure in the rendition of “Maynr,” by E, 
Mlynarski, and De Kurts’ “La Charmant.” 

Cuicaco Musicar Coiiece Items. 

Two recitals were given last week in Lombard (Ill.) by 
Gene Cashman, student of vocal department of the col- 
lege. Harold Ayres, student of Leon Sametini, has been 
engaged for a recital at Grand Rapids, to be given this 
month. The concert that was given by the Chicago 
Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater last Saturday morn- 
ing was presented by students in the piano, vocal and 
violin departments. 

YounGc CuIcacoAN Proves TALENTS As PIANIST AND 

CoMPOSER. 

Undoubtedly, in Leo Sowerby, America has a young 

composer who is destined to make his country feel proud, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


as he fully demonstrated once more when his own piano 
concerto was presented this week by the Chicago 
ppmeheny Orchestra, with the composer at the piano. 

is concerto is truly American, novel and _ individual 
throughout, disclosing the writer’s knowledge and skill of 
instrumentation, In it there is fantasy, sincerity and big- 
ness, and while there are many places that show weak- 
ness, it is a remarkable example of what can be expected 
from this young Chicagoan. His interpretation of the 
number left nothing to be desired, and Conductor Stock 
and his orchestra gave sympathetic and valuable support 
by their fine reading. Liszt's “Orpheus,” Beethoven's 
second symphony, the prelude from “Lohengrin,” and the 
finale from Wagner’s “Rheingold,” superbly rendered, cul- 
minated in one of the most enjoyable concerts of the 
season, . 

Orner Busu Conservatory Notices. 

Two important recitals by Bush Conservatory students 
were scheduled to take place. On Friday evening, Feb- 
tuary 27, the senior class of the department of expression 
presented Percy Mackaye’s “Jeanne d’Arc” in dramatic 
recital. This annual event is always looked forward to as 
a treat, and a large audience was on hand. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 28, a program was 
given by Louise Boedtker, soprano, pupil of Charles W. 
Clark ; Ethel Shapiro, pupil of Gustaf Holmquist, and the 
ensemble class of Richard Czerwonky, consisting of Ebba 
Sundstrom and Harry Perkins, violinists; Olive Woodard, 
viola, and Bernard Siegert, cello. The quartet presented 
the C minor quartet, No. 1, of Richard Czerwonky. 

Students of Bush Conservatory have been engaged to 
give two programs weekly for the Y. M. C. A. in Division 
street. 

Notes FROM THE STULTS StupIo, 

One of the busiest of the numerous professionals work- 
ing with Walter Allen Stults is the talented young tenor, 
Herman Aschbaucher. Although but a few months have 
elapsed since his return from twenty-seven months’ service 
in France, he has had numerous successful concert, recital 
and oratorio appearance. Recently, after his first hear- 
ing, he was at once engaged as solo tenor in the quartet 
of the University Congregational Church of Chicago. He 
will shortly appear in recital in Gary, Ind., and a little later 
will sing the tenor role in “The Rose Maiden” with the 
Kenosha Choral Society. 

W. E. Feutz, another tenor from this studio, has just 
heen engaged as tenor in St. Mark’s choir of Evanston. 
Orville Borchers, bass, has also been engaged for the same 
choir. David McIntosh, baritone, has recently been ap- 
pointed soloist and director of the Chicago Lawn Meth- 
odist Church. B, F, Carswell, baritone, has just been 
engaged for a summer tour in Chautauqua with a Redpath- 
Vawter concert company. Isabel Craven, mezzo-contralto, 
is meeting with much success in her teaching at Mitchell, 


Srpy_ SAMMiIs MacDermip Strupio Notes. 


Evelyn Vaughan, soprano, sang the program at the 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermid studio, a few days ago. 
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The Sibyl! Sammis singers are singing a two weeks’ 
engagement at the Riviera Theater, 

The engagement is announced of the Siby! Sammis Sing- 
ers, Juanita Whicker, first soprano; Grace Holverschied, 
second sopranoffi Merlyn Pococke, first alto, and Doris 
Doe, second alto—for an eighteen weeks’ tour on the Red- 
path De Luxe Chautauqua Circuit for the summer. 

BERKSHIRE STRING Quartet IN Fine Concert. 

When as beautifully played as by the Berkshire String 
Quartet Tuesday afternoon, February 17, chamber music 
becomes a source of real pleasure. In the Berkshires play 
ing there is evident much improvement—the result of con- 
stant study and playing together which makes for splendid 
ensemble, and the fine co-ordination, tonal color and music- 
ianship which these artists so excellently employ brings 
about the desired effect in quartet playing. Of admirable 
worth was their delivery of the Beethoven F minor 
quartet, in which the Berkshires brought forth tonal bal- 
ance of sheer beauty and individuality of style and finish, 
Exquisite also was the Goossens “Phantasy” quartet, and 
the lovely Schumann A major quartet had the desired 
suavity and charm at the hands of this fine string ensemble, 
which is fast gaining a cherished place among the few in 
the front rank among string organizations of this kind. 
There was a large and discriminating audience on hand, 
which practically filled Orchestra Hall foyer and which 
assured the players of its great delight. On Monday af- 
ternoon, February 16, the Lake View Musical Society pre- 
sented the Berkshires at its artists’ concert at the Parkway 
Hotel. 

Berceys to OpeN SUMMER ScHoot At RAVINIA. 

The announcement made by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S 
Bergey that they will conduct summer classes at Ravinia 
(111.) will be happily received by the many pupils desirous 
of availing themselves of summer study with these excellent 
mentors. Such artistic surroundings and excellent advan- 
tages of the Ravinia opera as the summer classes will 
afford at the Bungalow-in-the-Woods, are sought by many 
anxious students who undoubtedly will seize this double 
opportunity of studying with Mr. Bergey, an excellent voice 
teacher and coach, and with Mrs. Bergey, teacher of piano 
and accompanist. Arrangements for lessons should be 
made early as applications already received indicate a large 
enrollment. 

Mae Graves Atkins Proves UNuSUAL ABILITIES, 

Heard recently for the first time with the Apollo Club, 
Mae Graves Atkins, soprano, made an excellent impression 
through the sheer beauty of her work. Fuller opportunities 
which recital offers, not only deepened that impression but 
gave a better insight into the splendid qualifications of this 
artist, who proved herself an unusual recitalist in her first 
Chicago concert at Kimball Hall Tuesday evening, Febru 
ary 17. From the very beginning Mrs. Atkins revealed 
herself a true artist in the best sense of the word, an in 
telligent musician who knows what she is about and knows 
how to go about it to obtain the very best results, Pos 
sessed of a clear, warm, resonant soprano, wide of range 
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and power, of most exquisite quality throughout its high, 
even register, remarkably handled and used, Mrs. Atkins’ 
inging is unusually artistic and enjoyable. Her sense of 
nterpretation, refinement of style and pure diction are sa- 
vent points in making her art unusually attractive. In the 
Paisiello “Nel cor piu non mi sento,” Bach’s “My heart 
faithful,” the “Ah! lo so” from Mozart's “Magic 
Flute’ and Haydn's “Mermaid’s Song,” she was at her 
best, and this means exquisitely finished renditions. Her 
French group, which contained Fourdrain, Debussy, Staub 
and Liszt numbers, proved her as delightful in light, pian- 

imo work as in legato or powerful forte climaxes. 
Rachmaninoft's “Soldier's Bride” found her capable of ex- 
pressing the more somber moods, and the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff “The Rose Enslaves the Nightingale” and Arensky’s 
Ihe Little Fish’s Song” proved conclusively her ver- 
satility. The last group, containing Cyril Scott's “Bells of 
evilla,” Mischa Elman’s “Thro Lonely Gardens” and three 
La Forge songs, was not heard, Seldom has a song recital 
been more enjoyable at least for one auditor, who evidently 
was not alone, as the large gathering present manifested 
ts keen delight by spontaneous applause throughout the 
ntire program. It would be a great pleasure to hear more 
f such beautiful singing 


ever 


PLays ror Artists’ ASSOCIATION, 


On the artist program of the Chicago Artists’ Associa- 
Tuesday afternoon, February 17, the group of piano 
elections played | Allen Spencer, the prominent Chicago 
pianist and instructor at the American Conservatory, proved 
one of the chief features of the afternoon. With his cus- 
finished art and style Mr. Spencer rendered Ra- 
meau’s “The Three Hands,” Lully’s “Air Tendre,” John 
Bull's “The King’s Hunting Jig,” Daquin’s “Le Coucou” 
and Edward Royce’s “Theme and Variations in A minor,” 
JEANNETTE Cox, 


LEN SPENCER 


tion 


tomar 


winning hearty applause 


Montreal and Toronto to Hear French Opera 

Louis Hasselmans, French conductor of the Chicago 
Opera A responsible for the following an- 
nent to the effect that many members of the French 
the Ch Opera Association will combine in 
a two weeks’ French season in Toronto and 
Canada, at the end of the present tour of the 
Chicago Opera Association, It is understood that Mr, 
Hasselmans be the musical director of the company 
Canadians are back of the enterprise. 
{ p ypular operas ol the regular reper 
a Stellar cast 


ocimton 18 
ounces 
ng ot CaxO 
opera 
fontreal 
is t 
it wealthy 
of the mo 
| be presented with 


Wilbur A. Luyster Moves Studios 

lhe Sight Singing School, under the direction of Wil- 
bur A, Luyster, has opened new and permanent studios in 
Hall, owing to the fact that Studio Hall, 220 
Madison avenue, has been sold and is now a girls’ club in 
vhich Anne Morgan is interested. Every teacher there- 

bliged to vacate in the middle of the season. 
original home of this school was Carnegie Hall, 
where the Galin-Paris-Cheve method, of which Mr. Luys- 
ter is a special representative, was first taught. The re 
ults of Mr. Luyster’s teaching were so approved of and 
nized by the profession that he gave up studio work 


Larnegic 














Emma Van de Zande 


SOPRANO 


Princess Theatre, Tuesday 
afternoon, March 2, 1920 


She offered a program of tasteful and 
novel selections. Her interpretations 
were powerful and noteworthy. 
N. Y. Herald 
Emma Van de Zande, in whose voice 
remains the vestiges of power, gave a 
of old Flemish 
followed by 
the 


thus 


program French and 


songs modern  ex- 


amples from same territories 


rhe 


the less interesting 


program limited was none 


N.Y. Sun 


This concert was ander the direction of 


Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street New York 
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to accept a position with 
the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, where he re- 
mained for eight years 

Shortly after he began 
his teaching the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the late Frank- 
lin W. Hopper then di- 
rector, invited him to 
direct its educational 
classes in sight singing. 
These classes, out of 
which have developed 
the popular singing 
classes of Brooklyn, and 
which have been held for 
the past twenty years, 
are looked upon as a 
great benefit to the pub- 
lic, 

Alexander Lambert, 
then director of the New 
York College of Music, 
the same year appointed 
him instructor of his col- 
lege, succeeding Mr. 
Damrosch. Mr, Luyster 
is still teaching there un- 
der the management of 
Hein & Fraemcke, where 
all students taking the 
Public School Music Su- 
pervisor Courses, given 
by the late Dr. Frank 
Rix, were taught sight 
singing by Mr. Luyster. 
He worked in affiliation 
with Dr. Rix in giving 
these courses. 

In 1904 Mr. Luyster 
was recommended to the 
late Heinrich Conried, 
who, after consideration, 
engaged him the follow- 
ing year as director of 
sight singing for the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He was re 
engaged by Andreas 
Dippel and also Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza until the 
position was abolished, 
serving in all eig t years, 

The Galin-Paris-Cheve 
Method, as taught by 
Mr. Luyster, received the 
endorsement of Father 
Young, S. J., the recog- 
nized author.ty and pro 
moter of Catholic 
Church music, who, af- 
ter opposing the system 
for twenty years, was 
compelled to accept it 
after witnessing work 
done by classes of chil- 
dren. The system was 
approved and adopted by 
the Board of Education 
of the Parochial Schools, 
which included it in its 
curriculum of studies. 

Mr, Luyster has 
proven by his experience 
in teaching that the 
method he_ represents 
will meet the needs and desires of every person wishing 
to learn how to read vocal music at sight, whether a 
child, a layman, a student of music, a teacher, an ap 
plicant for a church solo position or an opera singer. 


Musical Blue Book Ready 

All those who are interested in music, whether as per- 
‘ormers, managers, club officials or what not, will be 
delighted to learn that the 1919-20 edition of the Musical 
Blue Book of America, compiled by Emma L. Trapper, is 
ready for the general public. The growth in the scope of 
this volume has growh very noticeably since the first edi- 
ton in 1915-16, when the names of 4,000 persons inter- 
ested in music and its growth appeared. The present 
eaition contains the names and addresses of over 8,000 
well known American and Canadian musicians and over 
800 musical clubs and societies, including the names of 
the officers and conductors of such. 

Features of the new edition are a trade section and 
four indexes—professional, advertisers, musical club and 
trade—which should prove of untold value. 

“Upheavals due to the war compelled the Musical Blue 
Book Corporation to defer the publication of the Musical 
Blue Book of America for 1919-1920 (our fourth year) 
until the musical clubs which ceased activities for two 
years had completed reorganization,” states the preface. 
“Many of the musical societies enrolled in this edition 
were not prepared to send us their announcements until 
October and November of this year. By postponing the 
date of publication, we are able to present the very latest 
returns of the recent elections,” : 

As the preface goes on to point out, the changes during 





photograph of herself as follows: 
I have gained from your teaching during the last two years, I consider marvelous. 


March 11, 1920 


A RECENT TRIBUTE TO YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has inscribed the above 
“To Yeatman Griffith, ‘a true genius,’ the wonderful results 


In deep 
gratitude.” 


the past two years have been very many, so that in order 
to make the book of value it was necessary to devote 
untold labor and the greatest attention to minute details. 

As heretofore, the book is printed on excellent paper 
and handsomely bound. 














Frederic Warren 
Ballad Concert 


Monday Afternoon, 
March 22nd, at 3 P.M. 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Mme. Olga Warren 
Mr. Herbert Dittler 


Mme. Marjorie Squires 
Mr, Anton Asenmacker 
Mr. Graham McNamee Mr. 

Atthe Piano: Mr. John Warren Erb 


Mason §8 Hamlin Pianoforte Used 


Discount on Subscriptions to 3 remaining concerts 


Frederic Warren 
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AREVSKI 


First New York Appearance 


ft re yey ae 18 

P i ANIST ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall New York 

——— Mason & Hamlin Piano Used. 
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A Carpenter’s Appreciation 
of Mme, Gray-Lhevinne 


The Musica Couner recently published a picture of 
Viro, the five-months-old son of the Gray-Lhevinnes play- 
ing @ tiny piano. ‘Behind the young man was noted a pos- 
ter with the heading “The Season’s Greatest Musical At- 
iraction—the Gray-Lhevinne Story Music Concert,” etc., a 
display board gotten up by the manager of the Civic Audi- 
torium of Portland, Ore., for display where the tickets 
were selling for the Gray-Lhevinne concert at Sherman 
Clays in Portland, 

Because the Gray-Lhevinnes are a bit sentimental about 
Portland, “he proposed to her” there in 1914, they wanted 
that board to send home. They got it home, but in this 
way: 

At the Hotel Multnomah, where the artists were stop- 
ping, the little violinist called on the hotel carpenter to 
make a crate for the: board. He made “a beauty” and 
when he brought it back to the room Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
said: “How much do I owe you for your trouble?” He 
smiled all over his fat old countenance and said: “Are you 
that violinist that everyone is talking about, the one that 
gave the concert here last night?” Whereupon she had 
to acknowledge that she was. “Well,” said he, “I want 
to say that I think it was an honor to do something for 
you after the message you left in the hearts of every one 
around here with your beautiful soul shining out in your 
work. I couldn’t get off to go, but some of my folks went 
and they can’t talk about anything else. What the papers 
said this morning about a tone of spun gold, and a voice 
like a silver bell, and all that sort of thing is nothing com- 
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for five years Mme. Szumowska enjoyed the advantage 


of the instruction and advice of the great Polish pianist. 


After being under his training one year she began to 
ublic, making a successful debut at the Salle 
Erard, Paris, 1891. he following year she played in 
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in Warsaw, Kiev and Lemberg. She paid her first visit 
to America in 1895, when she appeared with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston and New York, and with 


_the Thomas and Damrosch orchestras in various cities. 


In September, 1896, Mme. Szumowska married Josef 
Adamowski, the well known cellist. 

It is to be noted that while playing with the trio be- 
fore the Czar, Czarina, and the Russian court, in Spala, 
Poland, Mme. Szumowska was presented with a diamond 
brooch by the empress, which used to be considered one 
of the highest honors in Russia. 

Namara Receives Offer for Perfume Creation 

“Perfumes have always been a passion with me,” says 
Marguerite Namara, the young prima donna, “and there 
is nothing thdt fascinates me more than mixing various 
kinds together to see which odor predominates. Without 
knowing the chemical value of these different perfumes, 
I have been remarkably successful in some of my ‘cre 
ations.’ Just recently | mixed ten different kinds together, 
including some very nearly priceless French perfume, and 
the result was the most marvelous concoction that one can 
imagine. Strangely enough, it was not the odor of the 
priceléss French perfurne that predominated; in fact, it 
was almost impossible to distinguish one from another, it 
was all so perfectly blended, If I ever find the profession 
of a singer unremunerative, I think I shall try mixing per- 
fumes, as I’ve already been approached by a well known 
firm for the formula of what I call my ‘Parfum Extase 
Langoureuse,’ named after one of my favorite Debussy 
songs, and it was almost as much of a creation as its 
musical inspiration.” 





Titta Ruffo’s Festival Dates 
During the Spring of 1920 Titta Ruffo wil! appear at the 
following festivals: May 3, Newark, N. J.; May 10, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; May 11, Richmond, Va.; May 19, Ann Arbor, 


Mich.; May 25, Evanston, Ill. 
w] E MAN 
F. Symphony Orchestra 








London at Henschel’s Symphony Concerts, at the Saturday 
Populars, the Crystal Palace Orchestral Concerts, and in 
a series of recitals at St. James Hall. In 1893 she made 
a concert tour of the English provinces, and also played 


PER NIELSEN _BARITONE 
|PAPALARDO’S 32. 


Besides the courses in Voice and Repertoire in which Maestro 
Papalardo is the distinguished specialist other courses are open in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestra Score Reading, Conducting and 
Accompanying. 


STEEL PIER, ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 
THIRD SEASON Feb.—Oct., 1920 
Available after Oct. 23rd 











Director of Westminster College of Music 
New Wilmington, Pa. 








Available for Concerts and Recitals 




















A partial list of artists who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage follows: Lucrezia Bori, Ethel Parks, arta Paula Wittkowska, Inez 
Ferraris, Stella de Mette, Luigi Montesanto, Pini Corsi, Rizzardo da Ferrara, Fran- 
, eesco Conti. Also accompanied in recital: Vivian Chartres, Gretchen Morris, Marie 
Langstone, May Hotz, Herman Sandby, Hugo Becker, Orville Harrold and many 
others. 


Conductor of Opera in: Florence, San Remo, Reggio Emilia, Novi Ligure, Cag 











4 liari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, San Paulo, Brazil; New York City, 
a and twice on tour in the United States of America. 
MME. GRAY-LHEVINNE, .- 
Address: 315 West 98th Street New York 


Vielinies. ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director Telephone, Riverside 1669 


MARIAN VERYL 


Continued Successes in Opera Through- 
out 1919-20 Season 


Now Touring With Creatore Grand 
Opera Company 


Principal Roles, “Mimi,” “Desdemona, ° 
“*Nedda,” “Micaela,” “Marguerite 








pared to what I have been hearing around the hotel this 
morning. No sir, young lady, I'll not take a cent from 
you, it’s an honor to see you, that’s what I think.” Then 
he went on to say: “Next time you come I am going to 
hear you if I have to lose my job to get off!” 








Lyric 
Soprano 


Szumowska Returns to Concert Stage 


| An announcement of great interest to music-lovers has 
i just been made to the effect that Antoinette Szu- 
mowska, the celebrated Polish pianist and teacher, is to 
resume her musical activities in the very near future. 
This announcement is particularly significant in view of 
the retirement of Paderewski. Mme. Szumowska was one 
of the three pupils (the other two were Stojowski and 
Schelling) selected for instruction by the former Polish 
Prime Minister. The Paderewski tradition devolves upon 
Mme. Szumowska since Stojowski and Schelling have 
withdrawn from American concert halls. Profoundly 
sympathetic with Poland’s struggle for independence and 
with the needs of that country, Mme. Szumowska prac- : : : ly has 
tically gave up playing and teaching during the war and if — Sa pat Dg age ne a yr awey ne ae 4 
devoted all her time to Polish Relief Work and it has Darl 6 : 

been estimated that her efforts alone raised $250,000, be- _— . 

sides hundreds of cases of clothing, food-stuffs, etc. Marian Veryl, in the role of Nedda, was a delight to 

Mme. Szumowska has had a truly notable career. She the eye and ear.—Easton Daily Free Press. 

was born in Lublin, near Warsaw. Her father, a col- Miss Veryl possesses a clear, sweet, lyrical soprano 
lege professor, settled there on his return from Siberia, voice cok he’ tiepel her role with true intensity. — 
Shamokin Daily News. 


where he had been sent as a political exile in 1863. She 
was educated at the college in Warsaw, from which she : ‘ 
was graduated with high honors, particularly distinguish- Marian Veryl, the young American soprano, displayed 
ing herself by her mastery of the languages. She speaks a sweetness of tone which was enjoyable. Her acting is 
with fluency English, French, German and Russian, be- just as good as her singing.—Wilhamsport Gasette-Bulle- 
po oat native Polish. a, an early age ae gave evi- tin. 

ence of possessing extraordinary musical talent, and at : : i ight to the 
five she could improvise on the plane. She had studied e eg s 25 she ol poseadenag, OA phage Realy ea teens her 
music as a child, but did not begin seriously the study frat aria she had the audience with her.—Allentown 
of the piano until after her graduation from college, She Morning Call 
then became a pupil of Professor Strobl at the conserva- 9 ° 
tory in Warsaw, and also studied with the distinguished 
instructor, Alexander Michalowski. 

In 1890 she went to Paris, and there attracted the at- 
tention of Paderewski, who was so impressed with her 
musical gifts that he offered to become her teacher and 
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AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, CONCERTS and FESTIVALS, MAY and JUNE 
| Address: Management of Marian Veryl, 316 West 79th St., New York 
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MAX LIEBLING 22: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 267 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 7998. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. RO XAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI 
2231 Broadway (cor. 8oth St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS spr 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


amy SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Mer, 
1451 Broadway New York 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 

a neiisenthe cotta Facility” 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


vy: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


{26-120 East &8th Street (38th Year) 
Att Baancurs or Music Tagout sy Eminent Insravctons 


Piano—-Artiste’ Clasp ....eccsecscccccccccsccesecssesA, Feraemcke 
Voice é 


Theory 
Public School Music. .......sssscccceceece snes ctesseepeekmey Stanwood 
iolia Wolff 





MARTINELLI. 





Tel. 1938 Spring 














New York 





C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catelog om Application. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs ot MecDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1461 Broadway 
New York 


Proceede of these recitale revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 


Memorial Association. STEINWAY PIANO 
Vocal 


CLEMENTINE 9 
Soprano Q Teacher 


, London, F 1 M 
From Covent Garden — I Poomes y we -B- - ag) 
ork, ete, A for Opera, ‘uropean theatres. Coach to 
and . me. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Aliso: VOCAL TUITION. ‘ordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West S&th St., N.Y. City 











ROMUALDO 


Phone: Plaza 9936 











Announcing 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRIO 


HAROLD BAUER 


pianist 


PABLO CASALS 


‘cellist 


JACQUES THIBAUD 
violinist 
Available for a limited number of 
dates in February and March, 1921 
For terms apply to 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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REVIEWS AND NEW music | 





BOOKS 
John Church Company, Cincinnati and New York 


“Possibilities of Tone Color by Artistic Use of the 
Pedal,” by Teresa Carrefio; Forty Pages, with a 
Portrait and Musical Illustrations 


In an extended introduction by Adelaide C. Okell, the 
editor of the little volume repeatedly speaks of the great 
unselfishness of the virtuosa and woman, Teresa Carrefio; 
especially recalling the artist's oft expressed wish that her 
practical knowledge of the piano, acquired through a life- 
time of public performance, might be passed on to the 
greatest number. In all her teaching, Carrefio had par- 
ticularly stressed the importance of studying the artistic 
resources of the pedals, therefore it was considered a 
matter of good fortune that this late master pianist had 
written out a discussion of the many problems which the 
best exploitation of pedal resources involved. Everywhere 
the reader is aware of the artist’s conviction of the piano’s 
natural limitations as a means of expression, as where 
she says: 

“The monotony of the tone of the piano is its greatest 
weakness, and is the one great element against which the 
artist has to be constantly on guard; one which only by 
the greatest pianistic art can be corrected or made less 
apparent.” And again she says, “As the tonal nature or 
quality of the piano is of a dry character, the pianist must 
use all his art, skill and knowledge of his instrument to 
conceal this lacking element in it.” ; 

The student is reminded that only two simple operations 
govern the mechanism of the pedals—pressure and release, 
yet what innumerable problems may be solved through 
them. 

Among the many phases discussed there are those of 
the passage in changing chords, wherein the player sus- 
tains tone with the hands during the temporary absence of 
pedal help. It is done by holding hands and fingers close 
to keyboard, lifting no higher than necessary—almost glid- 
ing into the successive chords rather than striking. Then 
there are effects gained by simultaneous striking and 
pedalling; effects of pedalling after striking, thus secur- 
ing a faint repetition of the chord. There is the problem 
of the small hands helping themselves through the pedals. 
She suggests that pupils often release pedals too soon iri 
wide arpeggios or rolling chords, when it is also apparent 
that one should sustain the lowest bass tone as the one 
of most importance. The author says that the performer 
should never lose an opportunity of producing sonority 
by the pedal, either in ff or pp passages. Likewise in 
passages of thirds, the pedal should come on the main 
harmony tone of the left hand. In Rubinstein’s cadenzas 
to the 
King” arrangement there are fine harp effects obtainable 
in passages of chords in wide stretches. 

It is in a spirit of half-apology that Carrefio writes of 
four degrees of pressure in the use of the right pedal, 
yet she feels the need of so technical explanation. Thus, 
in speaking of a fourth part of the entire pressure which 
the mechanism allows, in certain allegro passages “this 
amount of resonance joined to the touch of the artist is of 
a sufficient strength of coloring for the tone effect of the 
forte.” Finally, she says that, as in painting, the artist 
mixes his own colors. Between pressing and lifting there 
are many shades. For complete success in tone coloring 
the artist’s musical instinct and musical feeling will be 
of the greatest help. 

The little book is very handsomely bound in boards. 


Gamble Hinged Music Company, Chicago 
“May Night,” Song, Music by Anna E. George 


Sara Teasdale, whose name is becoming increasingly familiar, is 
the author of the poem, relating to Spring’s new leaves, the moon- 
light, lilacs brimmed with dew, etc. Ts the short poem Anne E. 
George has posed very di music, a regular love-tune, in 
the rich key of D flat, to be sung with spirit. he accompaniment 
is playable and not difficult. The music is practically indestructible, 
being bound with the peculiar “Gamble Hinge” tape. For medium 
voice, range F in first space to E natural, optional F at close. 


J. H. Faunce Company, Philadelphia, London, 
Paris 





“Entr’ Acte Gavotte,” for Piano, Maurits Leefson 

This is a concert transcription of a gavot by Gillet, put in the 
key of D flat. Following alternating, brilliant octave passages, the 
gavot is introduced rubato, delicately. There follows a secondary 
theme in the related minor, loud and soft measures, more inter- 
locked octave for both hands, and a seco: melody. The original 
dance movement brings it to a close. Dedicated to Richard Zeckwer. 


“Canzonetta,” for Piano, Maurits Leefson 


In 6-8 time, this cheerful piece moves along, song-like, graceful, 
about grade three. 


“All’ Antico,” Menuette for Piano, Maurits Leefson 

Possessing real old-time minuet flavor, this is very characteristic 
music, much of it to be played staccato. The “‘musette’”’ gives var- 
iety to the pretty piece; about grade three. 


“Carillon” (Chimes), for Piano, Maurits Leefson 


Another light but pretty and effective character-piece, with alter- 
nating legato and staccato figures, but carrying the chimes through- 
out. Fingering marked in difficult passages. 


“Valse Sentimentale” (a la Chopin), for Piano, Maurits 


Leefson 

Were the composer's name missing from this, anyone would be 
justified in saying it was by Chopin, so faithfully is the Chopin style 
reproduced, yet without plagiarism. It begins in minor, modulates 
considerably as does the prototype. with a middle section in major 
in neighboring keys, and the “Ossia” provides both difficult and easy 
method of playing identical melody and figuration. A return to the 
original dance movement, and it ends softly in the high treble. 


“Mazurka” (a la Chopin), for Piano, Maurits Leefson 


Another replica of the Chopin style, but easier than most of his 
mazurkas. is, too, is — in minor keys. h i 
grace notes and mordents wh are found in the Chopin pieces, 


“Burlesque,” for Piano, Maurits Leefson 
“Over the fence is out,” notated with the tones C-D-E-D-E-C, that 


former-day phrase, whistled, sung and hummed by Americans every- 
where, is the subject of this burlesque. Every time this theme oc- 


curs it is printed in square-shaped notes. It appears in the usual’ 


melody-form, then in an inversion, then in a different key (meno 
mosso), in minor, and finally three staves are needed to bring out 


minor concerto, and in the Schubert-Liszt “Erl* 


with the numerous. 
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all the voices clearly. It ends with the melody inverted, but 
easily recognized. Quite a curious, humorous work, well done! 


“In the Gondola,” for Piano, Maurits Leefson 


This a serenade (sulla barca, “in a boat”) in A flat, consisting 
of a graceful soft melody, with some broken chords, spread over 
considerable reach, the whole real Italian in spirit and sound, 


“Dance Orientale,” for Piano, Maurits Leefson 


Through the device of the augmented second on the melody, which 
is in minor, the composer creates an Oriental effect, with certain 
dissonances in the bass accompaniment. But this alone would not 
do it, for the composer has musical ideas to back up the chosen 
a aca staccato and legato passages to vary it all. It ends with 
a crash. 


“The Miller Boys,” for Piano, Maurits Leefson 


The composer plainly pictures the mill-wheel one sees in pictures, 
but never in real life nowadays. It begins softly, increases as if 
the mill-wheel was doing big business, then dies away. 


“Second Canzonetta,” for Piano, Maurits Leefson 


The evident success of his first canzonnetta must have moved Mr. 
Leefson to try it again, on the principle that one cannot get too 
much of a good thing. This one is also light, graceful, with oc- 
casional wide chords, all very smooth, “singing” music. 

All these Leefson piano pieces are marked with the fingering in 
the more difficult passages, also with pedaling, and printed clearly 
and correctly, 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
“In the Heart of Paradise,” Song, Lyric and Music by 
Zo Elliott 


The composer of the famous “There’s a Long, Long Trail” has in 
this newer song a worthy successor to it for general popularity, for 
it combines the elements of instant success in both words and music. 
It is a song pointing the end of “The Long, Long Trail,” for it 
tells of a maid with azure blue eyes; wondrous eyes they must be, 

“That so fondly wait my homeward coming 
To the Heart of Paradise.” 
And it tells of the “beloved hills’ which are closest to the heart of 
every hill-man. The “shouting of the rills” the “murmur of the 
forests’’—all this can never be superseded by ocean’s wave and 
roar, or by prairie silences. The music is simple yet highly expres- 
sive, every syllable of the poem fitting the melody, accents coming 
where they belong, with correct heacarm on high notes. It is sung 
slowly, and the melody of the song is also carried in the piano-part. 
Two stanzas comprise the song, with the refrain, and the range is 
for medium voice, from low rE flat to high F, G optional. Follow- 
ing the climax on the word “Paradise’’ the accompaniment dies away. 


G. Schirmer, New York and Boston 
“Adagio” for Orchestra, by Chalmers Clifton, Arranged 


for Piano 

This adagio is evidently the work of an experienced, highly 
talented composer, who does not hesitate to write in the unusual key 
of G flat for orchestra. In piano score it makes seven pages, 
marked in the beginning “adagio molto espressivo, ma_ semplice,” 
or “slowly” with expression and simplicity, It begins ‘with a de- 
scending theme, gradually climbing to higher tones on a minor 
climax, rich harmony prevading it all.’ Following eighth-note pas- 
sages, the second theme, in the neighboring key of flat, ensues, 
chromatic passages and modulations giving it impetus; this theme is 
repeated in octaves, assuming the character of a veritable love-song, 
with pedal-point D flat, G flat and A flat. Then the first melody re- 
curs, with different harmony, and contrapuntal voice in eighth notes, 
smoothly sustained, to the last portion, This goes faster, in the 
original key, starting with a melody derived from the second theme. 
It grows broader until the big climax of the whole thing is reached, 
the fullest development of the original melody apearing in octaves 
in the right hand, the left hand thundering forth the first theme, 
with organ-point on the lowest D flat of the piano for seven meas- 
ures. It descends the scale with suggestions of the second theme in 
the left hand, and comes to a peaceful close. It should sound big 
and imposing when performed by a modern orchestra, for which it 
was originally intended. 


“In Springtime,” for Piano, by N. Louise Wright 

This is a series of six easy pieces, about grade three, marked 
“Opus 36” by the composer. The fingering, pedaling and expres- 
sion marks are all porated, sad the sub-titles give a definite idea of 
the character of the music. “Cherry Blossoms,” “The Rivulet,”’ 
“Birds in Springtime,” “The Butterfly,” “A Windy Day” (stud 
for right-hand chromatic scale), and “The Bee and the Clover” 
constitute the set. They are all very melodious and playable, will 
wear well, and are sure to interest young pianists. 


“Adoration” (Love Song), Words by Carmela Cosenza 
Gatti, Music by Emilio A. Roxas 


The beautiful, vivid poem and music of this son 
wedded. The poet has known this world, has live 
deeply of its joys; to such also come sorrows, alas! A generation 
ago youthful Carmela Cosenza was a striking-looking young pianist, 
daughter of an artist in miniatures; the present writer clearly re- 
calls her own solo-recital in the then Madison Square Garden Con- 
cert Hall. The signorina has written a poem of temperamental sug- 
gestiveness, with “eyelids quivering,” “quickened breath,” “soul to 
soul calling,” etc., and this text Tes inspired composer Roxas to 
write a song full of every unusual music, the piano most important, 
with lyric phrases of passionate feeling. It closes: 

“Heart’s own desire: know then, my lips are thine, 

My life, my soul are thine!” 
Compass required of the singer includes low D to high A flat (or B 
flat optional), but voice alone will not create this song. The singer 
must have true feeling, depth of expression, ability to give feeling 
life, and then will come effect. 


“S’io Vi Dicessi” (“If I Should Tell You”), Words by 
Calvi Pliani (English Version by Spaeth), Music 
by Emilio A. Roxas 


This is a song of different nature, of greater simplicity, with a 
running accompaniment in sixteenth-notes, It is graceful and fluent, 
with an excellent piano part, and would go well bracketed with the 
previous “Adoration.” 


“Love Is Lord of All,” Song by David W. Guion, for 


Medium Voice and Piano 
This is not a sacred song, for it has to do with “Your eyes,” 
“Your heart,” “Perfumed breath,” etc., being impassioned, lively, 
with many movements of feeling. Big chords aid to make the 
close effective, and (new idea) the metronome tempi are given 
twice in the course of the song. 


“Could I Forget,” Ballad for High or Medium Voice, 
with Piano, Words by John Nobbs, Music by 
Franklin Riker 


The well known New York singing teacher and tenor is that 
bigger, better thing, a musician in the widest sense, as exemplified 
in this song. In it the lover asks his lost love many things, such as: 

“Ask me not if I remember what you told me long ago, 

When we wandered thro’ the woodland, 

In the golden afterglow... . : 

For I loye you and adore you, whatsoe’er may lie before you; 
This you never must forget!” 

The song begins slowly, with increasing strength, goes on faster 
in the second stanza, then agitato, piu vivo, then returning to ‘the 
first (slow) tempo, ending on a choice of either high or low notes. 
The transition to a distant key and return to the original is cleverly 
done, and the entire song is genuine, heartfelt music, sure to awaken 
admiration of professional and amateur alike, Range low E flat to 

igh G, or optional low D flat to high B flat. 


“Tslea,” a Song of Rapture, Poem by Fiona Macleod, 


Music by Ward-Stephens 


This strange song, pronounced “Isle-a” (a fr 
Western lighlands of Scotland) is that of a 
(Continued on page 55.) 
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Minnie McConnell’s Pupils Give Program 


The appended interesting program was given on Friday 
afternoon, February 27, by pupils of Minnie McConnell 
at her New York studio in the mg pone Opera House 
Building: “Absence” (Caro Roma), “Lungi del caro bene’ 
(Secchi), Mrs. J. Anderson; “The Blackbird” and “A 
Memory” (Ganz), Vera Presnail; an aria from “Tosca,” 
Mrs. N. Ginn; two Russian selections, L. P. Rosen; 
“Printemps qui commence,” from “Samson et Dalila” 
(Saint-Saéns), “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlo” 
(Verdi), Miss Paulton; “Indian Bell Song,” from “Lak- 
me” (Delibes), Marie McConnell; “L’Esclave” (Edouard 
Lalo), Flario Arcaro; “Risveglio” (P, A. Tirindelli), “Ah, 
Mon Fils,” from “The Prophet” (Meyerbeer), Harriet 
McConnell. 

Mrs. McConnell’s daughters, Marie and Harriet, are her 
artist-pupils. For the past seven and one-half years she 
has been developing their voices, so that both have become 
known to the musical and theatrical world. Marie, the 
coloratura, has been on tour with light opera and musical 
cSmedy shows, including “Robin Hood,” “She Took a 
Chance,” “The Velvet Lady,” “The Grass Widow,” “Oh, 
Lady, Lady,” and at present with the “Magic Melody” 
company, where she made a name for herself by singing 
three principal roles in six weeks’ time without a dress 
tehearsal and just an hour’s notice. Harriet, the contralto, 
began her career with a church position, then came the 
Maine Festival, and also soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on several tours. The pupils’ recitals 
«re monthly affairs for the benefit of giving the pupil con- 
tudence in singing before an audience. 


“Carmen” Presented by Aborn School Artists 


The Literary and Historical Society of Tottenville, S. L, 
Elsa E. Evans, president, gave scenes from “Carmen” at 
its annual reception in the High School Auditorium, Feb- 
ruary 20, artists from the Aborn Operatic School being 
associated in the affair. Hermione Hudon sang the title 
role, acting especially well. Harriet Barkley was a sweet- 
ly wengueieetia Micaela, receiving big applause after her 
beautiful singing of the aria. John Campbell sang Don 
Jose for the first time, and was a favorite with the audi- 
ence, and Leo De Hierapolis was an imposing Toreador. 
Noticeable was the fact that each artist was thoroughly at 
home in the action and stage deportment, for this is ex- 
actly what the Aborn School develops in each pupil. 
There was accordingly perfect co-ordination of the parts 
and exceedingly effective moments in the performance. 

Following the performance Mr, Campbell sang a brief 
program of songs by American composers, including Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” and O’Hara’s “There 
Is No Death,” and won hearty applause and many per- 
sonal complimentary comments afterward from a grate- 
ful audience. Pianist William J. Falk was also highly 
appreciated, representing the orchestra as he did, and re- 
ceiving separate applause. 

Mrs. W. H. Baker, Richmond Borough Director of New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, was_ special 
guest of honor, and a number of New York people jour- 
neyed to Tottenville to hear the performance. 


Hempel Aeroplanes to Concert 


Frieda Hempel made an airplane flight from Fort Worth,, 
Tex., to Austin on a recent Friday—a distance of about 
two hundred miles—to keep a concert date. Her own tele- 
gram, sent immediately after she landed, tells the story: 
“Forth Worth just wild with enthusiasm. Wouldn’t de- 
pend on train down here. Hate to disappoint audience, 
so I engaged two airplanes, one for Bos and one for me. 
We had most wonderful trip. Stopped for lunch at 
Waco. Made the whole trip in less than four hours with 
excellent pilots. Intended to fly to Heaven but on ac- 
count of concert had to come down. This is the only way 
of travelling. Please wire friend husband that I am alive. 
Oh, how we loved it.” 

“Friend husband” otherwise W. B. Kahn, of New York, 
was jogging steadily along on the Southern to New Or- 
leans to meet the prima donna, when a telegram was 
handed to him bearing the exciting news that his wife was 
skylarking across Texas. Coenraad V. Bos, who made the 
flight in airplane No. 2, is the noted Dutch pianist of the 
Hempel Concert Company. 

Miss Hempel sang in the Forth Worth Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium on Thursday night, and the fol- 
lowing night in Austin under the auspices of the Amateur 
Choral Club. 


College of Music Gives Concert 


Sincere applause greeted one young artist after another 
as each appeared on the program of the last New York 
College of Music concert, at College Hall, February 26. 
Throughout, the concert was very fine, those participating 
being in reality “the pick of the College.” Isidore Kobrin 
played a Mozart piano concerto movement fluently. Alex- 
ander Hicks followed with violin pieces by Becker and 
Alard, showing excellent talent. Anna Pinto is a fine young 
harpist, coming from a family of harpists. Morris 
Brown’s playing of a Goltermann cello concerto stood out 
through superb merit, and Viola Philo, dramatic soprano, 
sang with such fervor and spirit that she intensified pre- 
vious good opinions and comments. Adele Muys played 
violin solos by de Beriot and Alard, making a hit, and Flo- 
rence Gwynne showed sincerity and big progress in her 
piano playing of works by Rachmaninoff and Dett. Igna- 
tius Palazy sang Polish songs with fine baritone voice, and 
Luella Lindsay closed the program of nine numbers with 
beautiful playing of the slow movement from the Mendels- 
sohn violin concerto. It was a very brilliant concert, full 
of variety. Every seat was taken. 


Gescheidt Students Give Recital 


A song recital by artists and students of Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, February 26, 
showed some of the results of Vocal Art Science, taught 
by Miss Gescheidt. Sincerity of purpose, which included 
most complete memorizing of everything sung, distinct 
enunciation, and right stage manner, marked all the doings 
of the evening. Such thorough understanding of the 
many details which go to make vocal artistry is seldom 
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found on any program, and when to this is added unusu- 
ally excellent voices, the result is sure to give great pleas- 
ure, So this audience listened with perfect attention, and 
rewarded superior singing in a way which must have 
gratified all concerned. 

Beginning with commendable promptness at the an- 
nounced hour, thirty-four individua! vocal numbers were 
heard within an hour and three-quarters, a wonderful 
accomplishment, showing how spirited was the perform- 
ance. Edith Decker sang Downing’s “June” with intensity, 
Kramer’s “Last Hour” with real expression,- and gave 
forth a fine high B in Bibb’s “Rondel.” Sara Rubel sang 
the romance from “La Gioconda” and a Woodman song 
with a colorful voice and impassioned style. Girlish 
Lucille Banner surprised everyone with her very high 
voice and ease of singing of the Mad Scene from “Lucia” ; 
she should, with study, attain a fine career as a coloratura 
soprano. Stella Wren’s spontaneous way of singing, her 
dramatic instinct and fine climax (the last in Kramer's 
“We Two”) were much admired and applauded; later she 
sang songs by Kiirsteiner and Stephens. Miss Banner 
and Mrs. Rubel united in spirited singing of Brahms’ 
“The Gypsies,” the young soprano finishing with a high C. 
Judson House, the tenor, sang with sweet simplicity 
“Passing By” (Purcell) and “Una furtiva lagrima” with 
depth of expression, and won a storm of applause. He, 
too, sang a second group of songs by Schindler, Burleigh, 
McGill and O’Hara, in which he heightened the effect of 
his first appearance. A light, but clear and expressive so- 
prano voice is that of Hazel Drury, which will develop 
with time. Her singing of Micaela’s aria (“Carmen”) 
was beautiful in every respect. A sweet high G in Bem- 
berg’s “Il Neige” and colorful vocalization were recog- 
nized as two of her vocal assets. Frank Johnson has a 
powerful bass-baritone voice of rich quality, and his sing- 
ing of the “Vision Fugitive” aria {iinenenst) was excel- 
lent in detail of conception and performance. Gounod’s 
“Vulcan Song” showed flexibility unusual in so powerful 
an organ, and his later songs, by Cowen, Pierce and 
Logan, displayed further merit in the singer. Bessie 
Gregory’s full and rich contralto voice won her loud 
plaudits, wide range of voice and expression coming to 
the fore in a Saint-Saéns aria, an Old Welsh song, and 
Lang’s “The Day Is Done.” Messrs. House and Johnson 
closed the program with a duet from “La Forza del Des- 
tino,” singing with operatic style and_ effectiveness. 
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Florence Etting, Stella Wren and Bessie Gregory (The 
Philphonia Trio) began the evening with “Snow Song” 
(Fay Foster) and “The Miller’s Wooing” (Fanning), 
Miss Etting’s brilliant high soprano dominating. It was 
noted on the program that Misses Drury and Gregory and 
Mr. House have been taught solely in Vocal Art Science, 
whereas all the others are examples of previous wrong 
instruction, followed by Miss Gescheidt’s voice restora- 
tion. 

Ten American composers were represented on the pro- 
gram; they should be duly grateful to Miss Gescheidt. 
Nina Melville played the piano accompaniments with ac- 
curacy and sympathy, and deserves this special word of 
commendation. The staff of teachers assisting Miss Ge- 
scheidt are Charles A. Baker, interpretation; Henriette 
Gillette, Eleanor Waite and Frances Miller, voice; Nina 
Melville, Anne Tindale and Hugh McAmis, accompanists. 


Detroit Orchestra to Have Levitzki Again 

Mischa Levitzki has been engaged for an appearance 
with the Detroit Orchestra in Pittsburgh on April 15. 
This will make his third engagement wth the Gabrilo- 


witsch forces for the present season, as he will be with 
them in Buffalo on March 22 and will also be soloist at 
a pair of concerts in Detroit on March 25 and 27. Mr. 


Levitzki’s other orchestral engagements already played this 
season have included five concerts with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, in Cleveland, 
Oberlin, Youngstown and Chicago, and a similar number 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam 
rosch, conductor, -in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 


Torrens Pupil in Recital 
Vernon Archibald, baritone, who has been prepared for 
the concert stage by L. A. Torrens, the noted Chicago 
teacher and lecturer, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
‘Thursday afternoon, March 25. 


Merle Alcock Sings Herbert’s Song 


In the group of songs by American composers which 
Merle Alcock gave on her program before the Woman’s 
Club of Sewickley, Pa., Victor Herbert was well repre- 
sented by his “’Neath the Southern Moon.” 
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Daniel Mayer’s Son Heads London Office 

Daniel Mayer, the New York concert manager, an- 
nounces that his son, Capt. R. Mayer, who served in the 
British Army throughout the war, has now been mustered 
out, and will be associated hereafter with the firm of 
Daniel Mayer & Co., Ltd., of Chatham House, Hanover 
Square, London. Capt. Mayer was called to the bar 
immediately after leaving the service and for a time it 
was thought that he would devote himself entirely to the 
practice of law, but he has decided to continue in his 
father’s footsteps and will resume the activities which 
were interrupted by the outbreak of war, as he formerly 


Photo by Mury & Andonian, Cairo, 
CAPT. R. MAYER, 


Son of Daniel Mayer, the New York manager, who will be 
in charge of the London managerial offices. 


assisted Daniel Mayer in the many enterprises managed 
by the English impresario. 

Capt. Mayer will in the future give his personal atten- 
tion to the interests of the artists sent abroad by his 
father, and among the first to be presented in London 
under this arrangement will be Cecil Fanning, the Ameri- 
can baritone, who sails on the Carmania early in April. 
Mr. Fanning is already booked for a series of six recitals 
in London, in addition to other engagements in the prin- 
cipal English cities. Yvette Guilbert will also make a 
series of London appearances during the month of June 
under the direction of Daniel Mayer & Co., Ltd. 


{nstitute of Musical Art Students’ Concert 

The seventh anrival students’ concert of the Institute 
of Musical Art of the City of New York, Frank Dam- 
rosch, director, was given in Aeolian Hall on Monday 
evening, February 23, before an unusually large and rep- 
resentative audience. 

The orchestra of the institute, under the baton of Di- 
rector Damrosch, rendered in a highly finished manner 
Mozart’s symphony in C major (“Jupiter”) and the pre- 
lude to “The Mastersingers,” Wagner. Much praise is 
due Mr. Damrosch for the success achieved by this or- 
chestra, which is solely due to his indefatigable efforts 
and thorough training. 

Margaret Dreyer played Saint-Saéns’ fantasy, “Africa,” 
disclosing brilliant technic, a beautiful touch and free 
style. The young pianist had excellent support in the 
orchestral accompaniments. Lillian Gustafson, soprano, 
together with chorus and orchestra, performed with fine 
tonal balance Bruch’s “Jubilate Amen.” 

Joseph Fuchs, one of the most popular students of the 
institute, rendered with brilliancy, beautiful tone and de- 
cided musicianship Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto in B mi- 
nor. The orchestral accompaniment gave the soloist ab- 
solute freedom, which enhanced his performance ma- 
terially. 

Bianca Del Vecchio gave a brilliant rendition of the 
first movement of Rubinstein’s cdncerto in D minor, This 
is a particularly gifted pianist who gives promise of reach- 
ing great heights. The concert from beginning to end 
gave pleasure to the large and critical audience. 


MacDowell Club Gives Splendid Program 

In a recital largely given to harp works played by 
Lucile Delcourt, the MacDowell Club also heard songs 
by Frederick Jacobi sung by Elsa Alves Hunter, with 
the composer at the piano. A string quartet compris- 
ing Messrs. Fuchs, Kroll, Towbin and Sears gave Ja- 
cobi’s nocturne in D minor. The harp numbers were 
by Bach, Rameau, Grovlez, Albeniz, Laparra, Debussy 
and Pierne, furnishing abundant opportunity for the 
artist to display her entire musicianship in technical 
facility and the widest range of expressive means. Her 
playing is a fine object lesson in the possibilities of 
light and shade as secured by dynamic variation. The 
affair took place on February 209. 

The Jacobi songs were entitled “In the Night” and 
“Love and Death” of which the latter is ay dra- 
matic and inordinately difficult to sing The “Love and 
Death” also discloses a strange leaning to the modern 
French, as in the piano part, and a decidedly Richard 
Strauss-like feeling in the vocal part. Mrs. Hunter 
was enabled to sing the work in all its extreme dra- 
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matic intensity while maintaining diction that permit- 
ted the auditors to understand every word. The song 
“In the Night,” a lullaby, was given in fine mood and 
beautiful vocal quality. 

The nocturne for string quartet is a carefully devel- 
oped and well inspired tone poem, which was very well 

layed by the young artists mentioned. The leader, 

r. Fuchs, had recently given a brilliant rendition of a 
Saint-Saéns concerto with orchestra in Aeolian Hall. 


Musical Art Society’s Easter Concert 

The Easter concert of the Musical Art Society departs 
from the usual custom and falls this year upon a matinee, 
Saturday afternoon, April 3, in Carnegie Hall. This date 
follows Dr. Frank Damrosch’s rule, however, of placing 
the two annual concerts of the Musical Art as close as 
possible to the two holidays they celebrate. 

Ancient and modern examples of a capella music divide 
fairly evenly the program which Dr. Damrosch has select- 
ed for this second concert by the Musical Art’s choir, 
Three groups will make up this Easter list, the second o 
which will be devoted entirely to Perilhou’s “Suite Fran- 
caise.” Included among the Bact numbers of Orlando di 
Lasso, Michael Haydn, Palestrina; Vittoria and Bach, 
which comprise the first group, will be Parker’s “Now 
Sinks the Golden Sun,” as a memorial tribute to the dead 
composer. Old French songs arranged by Gevaert, three 
folk songs by Brahms, Schindler’s arrangement of the 
Yiddish “Eili, Eili’—these are joined to a repetition, by 
request, of Bantock’s picturesque. “The. Death Croon.” 

In the same manner as the Christmas concert ended 
with a group of Natalie Curtis’ arrangements of Negro 
spirituals, the Easter one of the Musical Art Society will 
close with three other songs of North America. The 
sources of these were far different than those which fur- 
nished her the inspiration for her spirituals, however; and 
their titles tell something of where she gleaned them. 
They are a “Cowboy Song,” a “Morning Song of the 
Cheyennes,” and a “Victory Song of the Pawnees.” Mrs. 
Curtis has been an ardent worker among the North Ameri- 
can Indians for many years; has devoted the best part of 
her life to the collection and publishing of Indian music 
and art; and is known among the Western tribes as 
“Tawi Mana,” or “the white song-woman.” 


Stracciari’s Unusual Feat 

Riccardo Stracciari, the eminent Italian baritone, re- 
cently performed rather an unusual feat. On New Year's 
Eve he gave a recital in Rochester, New York, at the 
huge Convention Hall with the American violinist, Sascha 
Jacobsen. The famous kodak manufacturer of Rochester, 
George Eastman, made arrangements with Mr. Stracci- 
ari’s managers to have the singer appear at a private 
performance at the former’s home after the concert. The 
concert finished at 10:15 and Mr. Stracciari stepped into 
a waiting automobile and was rushed to the acs 
home. There he got into the costume and make-up of 
“Count Gil” and with Maggie Teyte in the other leading 
role, gave a performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful 
little one-act opera, “The Secret of Suzanne,” in the 
drawing room. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Strac- 
ciari had given a recital earlier in the evening at which 
he sang a great many songs and arias as well as a number 
of encores, he was in excellent voice for the second per- 
formance, which began at a quarter of eleven and the 
evening proved to be one of the unusual successes of 
the Rochester season. Mr. Stracciari was re-engaged for 
another performance in Convention Hall later in the 
season. 

Williams Pupil Engaged for “Irene” 

Regis Collins, a pupil of Janet Bullock Williams, has 
accepted an engagement to sing in a London production of 
“Irene.” She sailed on February 27 and will appear at the 
Empire Theater, London, on March 17. 


Music Pilgrimage to Europe, Summer 1920 
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Delightful route, special music programs, inspiring interpretation. 
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Martha Baird’s New York Recital March 22 


Martha Baird, the young pianist, who was one of the 
“Y” entertainers who played for “our boys” in France, and 
also after the armistice in the occupied districts of Ger- 
many, will give a recital at the Princess Theater in New 





MARTHA BAIRD, 
Pianist. 


York on Monday afternoon, March 22, Under the guid- 
ance of her mother, Miss Baird began her musical studies 
at the age of four years, her first public appearance being 
four years later. the well known composer and organist 
of Pasadena, Cal., also was one of her early instructors. 
In 1915 she entered the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston, Mass., where she won several scholar- 
ships, and at graduation was awarded special honor in 
ensemble playing and the highest honors of her class in 
theoretical work. Miss Baird’s forthcoming recital in 
New York is being looked forward to by a host of the 
pianist’s admirers in the metropolis. . 


Splendid Program Presented at Huss Studio 


A program of unusual interest was that given at the Huss 
studio in Steinway Hall, New York, on February 14 by sev- 
eral artist-pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Huss, with the assistance 
of Ruth Kemper, violinist. Miss Kemper played with Mr. 
Huss two movements of the Grieg C minor sonata, show- 
ing splendid style, a brilliant technic and deep musical feel- 
ing. In two of Mr. Huss’ compositions and a “Hindoo 
Song” of her own composition she was equally successful. 

Georgette Bushman made an excellent impression with 
her refined presentation of two groups of songs. ( 
to a lyric voice of charming quality, her very musical 
phrasing and distinct enunciation at once stamp her as an 
artist. Miss Bushman some time ago had the honor of 
singing before Louise Homer, who expressed herself as 
greatly pleased with the young singer’s work. 

In Miss Boyd and Mme. Kendig Mr, Huss presented two 
of his very gifted young artists, whose brilliant technic 
and musical interpretations were keenly appreciated. 

The entire program follows: Sonata in D, op. 28 (Bee- 
thoven), Julie Kendig; rondino (Beethoven-Kreisler- 
Godowsky), prelude (Sternberg), Helen C, Van Buren; 
“I Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly” (Purcell), “Come 
Again, Sweet Love” (Dowland), “Nymphs and Shepherds” 
(Purcell), Georgette Bushman; sonata in C minor for 
violin and piano, first and second movements (Grieg), 
Ruth Kemper and Mr. Huss; “Gavotte Capricieuse” and 
“Etude Melodique” (Huss), Mrs. Lees Broome; ballade 
No 3, in A flat (Chopin), prelude in D (Huss), Mme. 
Kendig; “In the Boat” (Grieg), “Si mes vers avaient des 
ailes” (Hahn), Miss Bushman; prelude, A flat, op. 17, 
and impromptu, D major, op. 33 (Huss), B flat minor 
scherzo (Chopin), Charlotte Eaton; “Hindoo Song” (R. 
Kemper), “Romanza” and “Berceuse Slave” (Huss), Miss 
Kemper; G sharp minor etude (Chopin), nocturne (Grieg) 
und “Perpetuum Mobile’ (Weber), Ruth Boyd. 


Harold Morris Scores Playing His Sonata 


Harold Morris, the gifted young composer-pianist, gave 
2 delightful recital on Sunday evening, February 22, at 
his New York studio apartment. A very large number 
of guests were present, among them being well known 
artists and musicians of international repute, and also 
some of New York’s prominent devotees of art. — This re- 
cital was the third of a series which Mr. Morris is pre- 
senting. Some time ago he gave an entire evening devoted 
to the compositions of Brahms which will not soon be 
forgotten by those who attended the event. The young 
pianist has also given two important recitals at the Castle 
in Tarrytown, where he is teaching. 

One of the interesting features of the February 22 pro- 
gram was the playing by Mr. Morris of his own composi- 
tion, a sonata in B flat minor, a big work just published 
by the John Church Company, who have announced that 
the entire first edition has been sold and that they have 
given an order that the second edition be doubled from 
the number first planned on by the publishers. Mr. Mor- 
ris was heard to exceptional advantage on this occasion. 
His playing reveals a greater maturity and a continued 
ripening, a steady ascent towards the goal of every sin- 
cere musician—the finished artist. After the program the 
guests remained and chatted pleasantly in groups, when 
a delicious punch was served, over which two young sing- 
ers, Julia Dolores Masser and Wanda Tirindelli, presided. 





Another London Triumph for Dora Gibson 
Dora Gibson scored a tremendous success at her 
sseoull song recital in Aeolian Hall, London, on Tues- 
day evening, January 13. Her audience was impressed 
particularly with a group of five American songs, which 
“When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” “The 


included y 
That Flits on Baby’s Eyes” and “Light, My 
pe i John Alden Carpenter; “The Heart’s Desire,” 


Light, ; a 
John Ireland, and a manuscript song, “Beauty and 
Beauty,” by Angus Morrison. There were also some 
operatic arias and a group of Russian songs. which 
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were rendered by Miss Gibson in her usual artistic 
manner. Although the singer is meeting with one suc- 
cess after the other in and around London, she misses 
very much her many friends and admirers in America. 


Vahrah Hanbury to Tour South 


_ Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, will make her first trip South 
in March. She will sing her last concert of this season for 
the St. Cecilia Society, Grand Rapids, Mich., on March 
12, March 15 she will give a recital at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, on March 17 she will give a private recital 
at Tulsa, Okla., and on March 19 she will give a complete 
program for the MacDowell Club, at Hillsboro, Texas. 
Miss Hanbury will sing a similar program for the Music 
Study Club, Dallas, Texas, on March 23. She is also 
scheduled for an appearance with the New Orleans Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 26 and for an entire recital at 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., March 29. In April, Miss 
Hanbury will fill Eastern dates. 


Dorothy Jardon Sings at Nashville 


At a recent concert given in Nashville, Tenn., for the 
American Legion, Dorothy Jardon, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, was the star artist, upon which 
occasion General Pershing was the principal speaker. M. 
Witmark & Sons were indeed gratified to hear that Miss 
Jardon programmed two of their publications, “The Long, 
Long Trail,” Zo Elliott, which she helped to make famous, 
and Arthur A. Penn’s “Smilin’ Through.” Her reception 
there was in the nature of an ovation, for she was in ex- 
cellent voice and both the songs mentioned scored a big 
success, 


Monica Graham Stults Helps Song Sale 

Monica Graham Stults, soprano, and her husband, Wal- 
ter Allen’ Stults, baritone, appeared in one of their well 
known joint recitals before the Woman’s Club of Des 
Moines, Ia., on March 3. Mrs, Stults has just been en- 
gaged for a festival appearance in Nevada, Mo., early in 
May. An interesting aftermath of her recent Chicago 
recital, in which she scored such a conspicuous success, 
is the statement by the head clerk in one of the leading 
music houses that they had a larger sale of new songs 
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from her program than had occurred with any other pro- 
gtam during the present season. 


Macbeth Specially Engaged for “Rigoletto” 


Florence Macbeth, whose spring tour commences at the 
conclusion of the Chicago Opera Association’s visit to 
Boston and embraces thirty recitals in the principal cities 
of the Middle West and the Pacific Coast, has been en- 
gaged for a special performance of “Rigoletto” being 
given by the company in Detroit on March 24. The anxie- 
ty of the opera patrons of Detroit was such that the pro- 
moters of two recitals in Illinois agreed to postpone their 
events until a later date. 


An Unfamiliar Schumann Work 
The Friends of Music will give the fifth and last con- 
cert of its season on Sunday afternoon, March 14, at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, under the direction of Artur Bo- 
danzky. Schumann's “Pilgrimage of the Rose” will be 
given, with Marie Sundelius, Jeanne Gordon, Mary Ellis, 
Rafaelo Diaz and Carl Schlegel as soloists, and with 
chorus and orchestra, Preceding this an aria by Men- 

delssohn will be sung by Frieda Klink, contralto. 


Havens to Play Here 

_Raymond Havens, pianist, who has made several pre- 
vious appearances here in recital, will be heard again in 
a recital program at Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, 
March 15. Mr. Havens made his debut in Chicago in 1913 
and played in this city for the first time in 1917. He was 
studying in Europe in 1914 when his work was interrupted 
by the war. 


Heifetz’s Final Recital, April 4 


Jascha Heifetz will give his last violin recital here for 
two years in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 4. 
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Chicago Critical Compliments . 
to Katharine Goodson 


The accompanying press notices from the Windy City 
prove beyond a doubt that Katharine Goodson scored a 
decided triumph when she played the Liapounoff new 
Russian concerto for piano with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on February 27: 

Katharine Goodson was soloist and had just given a brilliant per- 
formance of the Liapounoff concerto for piano, Applause was abun- 
dant, audience, men and Director Stock uniting in approval. The 
performance of the concerto was brilliant and authoritative. Miss 
Goodson’s technical equipment was ample for all demands made 
upon it.—W. L. Hubbard, in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Katharine Goodson was accorded such cordial applause after her 
performance of the Liapounoff piano concerto that, with Mr. Stock’s 
acquiescence, she repeated the last part of the work as an encore. 
Miss Goodson certainly deserved the appreciation of the audience, 
for her playing was spirited, musically impressive and of genuinely 
attractive kind, All the pianistic demands Miss Goodson brought 
out with a nonchalance, an ease and a facility of the big virtuosa, 
and she proved herself one of the great pianists of the day. Her 
success was a deservedly big one.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News. 


Her strong, virile and intelligent performance of the unfamiliar 
concerto by Liapounoff turned out to be one of the most striking 
piano exhibitions of the orchestral season. The piece sounded as 


KATHARINE GOODSON, 
Pianist. 


though made for her, and there was never a moment’s doubt of 
Miss Goodson’s ‘interpretative intention. It was all there, clear, 
definite and dynamic.—Henriette Weber, Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, 


Miss Goodson played it superbly, with abundant power and au- 
thority, absolutely rock-firm in technical display, while’ at the same 
time showing depths of expression and the genuine “Ame d’artiste,” 
or artist soul, as it is less adequately put in English. There was 
enthusiastic applause for Miss Goodson, who has every reason to be 
flattered with her reception at the hands of this conservative public. 
—Herman Devries, Chicago American. 


Miss Goodson played the second Liapounoff concerto and made a 
marked success with it. She was applauded with much vigor, she 
naturally would have been with that kind of a performance. It is 
one of the most attractive numbers for piano and orchestra that any 
soloist has demonstrated in a long time. Miss Goodson is an ideal 
soloist to appear in it with her energetic manner of beating out the 
rhythm, her ability to dominate the accompanying orchestra, and her 
good sense which makes ever the broadest and most powerful effects 
musical ones. She well deserved all the applause she got.—Edward 
C. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal. 


Lada Scores Artistic Triumph 


That very talented dancer, Lada, gave one of her per- 
formance in Paterson, N. J., on February 6, and imme- 
diately added many new admirers to her already long list. 
Wherever Lada appears the consensus of opinion is that 
she “lives her dances and interprets her various numbers 
as one gifted with a grace and power that must be born,” 
This is what two of the Paterson papers had to say in 
commenting on the aforementioned performance: 

This gifted dancer proved herself thoroughly deserving of all the 
critics have said of her since her appearance in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last month and in December. . . . 

Lada's first number was a waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
and she faithfully gave the impression of the various moods de- 
picted, the tender glances, the passionate sighs and the outbursts of 
jealousy. The waltz, a dance of the nineteenth century, symbolizes 
the emancipation of the young people from ceremonies, restraint and 
chaperonage. 

The dramatic number of the evening was “Yohrzeit,” the Hebrew 
prayer dance. In this Lada interprets the sorrow of the anniversar 
of the death of a member of the family and it gives her an excel- 
=~ opportunity to display her skill as an actress as well as a 
lancer. 

The “Valse Triste,” a lighter number, closed the first half of the 
pro ram, commana the revival to life of the Princess, who is brought 

to earth through the strains of a haunting valse melody. 

The three dances of the last part of the program are all of a joy- 
ous strain and give the dancer an goerteny to float through the 
movements without restraint. ‘The Shadow Dance,” by MacDowell 
and “Sweet, Sweet Lady,” by Spross, are light and entertaining, an 
Lada is given an opportunity to show charming grace.—Press Guar- 
dian, February 7. 


Something new, something novel, something entirely different for 
the “legitimate” stage, was presented to Paterson theatergoers last 
night for the first time, at the Lyceum Theater, much to the delight 
of the audience which greeted Lada, the interpreting cer. 

scored an artistic triumph on her first appearance here. . . . 
Never before has there been such an interpretation of things senti- 
mental, practical and ideal. It is something exquisite and probably 
exceeds, in comparison to other concert numbers which would be 
placed in its category, all others by the value of its expressions. 

There has never before m seen such a performance in this city 
as Lada’s. What artists before her have accomplished in singing; 
their interpretation of the works of masters in song—all are ex- 
celled by Lada. With her dancing, she expresses what vocalists and 
poets say in song and verse,—Evening News, February 7, % 


Berkshire String Quartet Exquisite 
_ The Berkshire String Quartet aroused much enthusiasm 
in Chicago when it played on February 17. The critics of 
that city treated the players justly when they wrote of their 


work in the following manner in the dailies of Febru- 
ary 18: 

When four strings vibrate at the same time with such perfect 
sensitiveness to each other's capacities as they do when the Berk- 
shire Quartet sets them in motion, then the result may be fully de- 
scribed by the one word—exquisite. H Kortschak and his three 
associates have achieved a second Flonzaley, with as much individu- 
ality, but a different character. 

The tone of their instruments at yesterday’s concert (though it 
was a nasty day for strings) was of a shimmering quality throughout, 
of a rare transparency seldom attained, and, if reached, more sel- 
dom held, But they did it, thereby establishing themselves as equal 
to the best.—Herald-Examiner. 


Since their last visit here, when they gave a concert in the Play- 
house, a great improvement in their playing is noticeable; they have 
achieved an excelient ensemble, exhibit greater care in shading and 
have at last found the means of displaying their artistic instinct for 
finish as well as their thorough musicianship.—Evening American. 
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Matzenauer at Full Maturity of Her Art 


Magnificent results were achieved artistically by Mar- 
garet Matzenauer on the two occasions when she appeared 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Detroit and 
Pittsburgh. The excerpts reproduced herewith prove that 
she was praised in the highest terms in the music columns 
of the papers of those enterprising cities: 

There is a quality to the contralto voice, not just its richness, but 
a magic content, which sinks deep into the consciousness.—The 
Detroit News. 


have evidently worked with earnest purpose under the direc- 
high ideals and subjected themselves to a rigorous routine.— 
‘ost. 


At the full maturity of her art, Mme. Matzenauer, in glorious 
voice and with the rich resources of her talent at her every com- 
mand, gave such an interpretation of the sublime music of the final 
section of Wagner's “Ring,” that it surpasses anything in which she 
has been heard in this city. For clearness of enunciation, dramatic 
intensity and tremendous force her work was notable.—Free Press. 


Her tones were full and round and remarkable for their richness, 
her enunciation faultless and her interpretations at all times inter- 
esting and inspiring.—Detroit Times. 


It was in Brunhilde’s Immolation from “Gotterdammerung” that 
Mme. Matzenauer displayed the full glory of her voice.—Detroit 
Journal. 


She has a rich, sonorous voice, which she uses with ease. Her 
expression and personality are pleasing and her gestures show a 
marked degree of refinement.—-Pittsburg Leader. 


No finer contralto than Mme. Matzenauer has ever come here.— 
The Pittsburgh Sun, 


Her full-toned vibrant contralto, which was heard here for the 
first time created an admirable impression.—Pittsburgh Press, 


She sings with ease, and possesses a pleasing voice, with a drama- 
tic flavor of expression.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, 


Marie Zendt’s Successful Pacific Coast Tour 


Appended are the press comments received by Marie 
Zendt, soprano, on her recent Pacific Coast tour: 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, lyric soprano, revealed herself as an ex- 
ceptionally pleasing singer with wide range and birdlike tones. 
Her aria from “Madame Chrysantheme” was beautifully rendered. 
—Everett (Wash.) Morning Tribune. 


Although the soloist for the evening is new to Tacoma, Marie S. 
Zendt won immediate favor. Hers is a voice clear with softly 
melting qualities adaptable to either songs demanding strength or 
light airy tones.--Tacoma Daily Ledger. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, of Chicago, was received with much en- 
thusiasm, and her return after each group was insisted upon by 
storms of applause. Her singing of an aria from “Madame Chry- 
santheme” was followed by a finished performance of “Lo, Here 
the Lark.” Her second group included many beautiful songs, 
adding to the charm of her singing.—Tacome News-Tribune. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt was the soloist for the Amphion Society, 
and proved an efficient singer of natural gifts and attainments.— 
Seattle Post. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soloist of the evening, sang with charmin 
naivette Messanger’s “Valse de Cigales.” She sang with ease an 
excellent French enunciation. Her voice is one of great range with 
beautiful birdlike notes.—Seattle Times. 


Barbour Makes Many Admirers in Utica 


“It is doubtful if ever a more delightful program has 
been given in Utica. Every number seemed better than 
the previous one, and the audience sat enraptured.” This 
was the manner in which the Utica Observer registered 
the success achieved by Inez Barbour and Reinald Wer- 
renrath when they appeared recently in joint recital in 
that city. In commenting further on Miss Barbour’s part 
in the program the critic of the aforementioned paper had 
this to say: 

Miss Barbour proved a delightful artist. Her voice is clear, 
sweet, and her manner charming. Her songs were all beautifully 
rendered and well within the range of her splendidly trained voice. 
Her audience was thrilled by her presence as well as her singing. 
“Make Me a Song,” written for Miss Barbour by her husband, 
Henry Hadley, was one of the finest bers of the evening 

The critic of the Utica Daily Press paid this tribute to 
Miss Barbour: 

Miss Barbour has a voice of excellent quality, smoothness and 
sweetness, and has a pleasing personality. She excelled in every- 
thing that she did, Pm showed herself a finished singer, delighting 
her audience. It was her first appearance in Utica, and she made 
many admirers. 


Otis’ Personality Assures Her Success 


“A beautiful voice,” “impeccable diction,” and “mag- 
netic personality” are but a few of the fine tributes which 
have been printed in the dailies after Florence Otis has 
appeared in concert in various cities. Herewith are re- 
produced more in detail what the critics have to say re- 
garding her art: : 

Florence Otis is easily the most pleasing sop heard in 
here this season. Of absolute American training, she displayed 
delightfully poised tones, impeccable diction in both English and 
French songs, and an arch tenderness of expression which, added 
te perso: bea and charm, enchanted her hearers. . . . 
Miss Otis would an ideal Carmen. She has all the warmth, 
color and witchery of that favorite opera heroine.—Hamilton (Ohio) 
Daily News, December 20, 1919. 


Not only the clear tones and sweetness of her voice, but the 
magnetic nality of Florence Otis, immediately assured her 
success. “Polonaise from Mignon” (Thomas) was sung with such 
feeling that the audience felt keenly its power and beauty senti- 
ment. “Amid the Roses” (Ward Stephens) and “Smilin’ Through” 
(Arthur Penn) brought pictures of garden flowers and blue eyed 
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maidens with golden hair. ‘Reveries” (Terry), dedicated to herself, 
was sung beautifully.—Jackson (Mich.) News, December 9, 1919. 





As unusual as they were attractive and delightfully sung were 
the seven children’s songs rendered by Miss Otis. They were en- 
titled “Butterfly,” a dainty bit from the Japanese arranged by Ger- 
trude Ross; “The Mouse,” a clever little thing of Chinese origin, 
arranged by Bainbridge Crist; “The Fairy Tale,” by Silberta; “To- 
morrow,” by iligan; “Glow Worm” and “The Pillow Fight,” 
Mana-Zucca, and “The Storm,” by Warford. The program closed 
with a colorful waltz song, “Moonlight-Starlight” (Gilberte).— 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun, December 14, 1919. 





Florence Otis has a pleasing soprano voice, which she uses to 
advantage.—Sunday News, Springfield, Ohio, December 14. 





Florence Otis possesses a high, clear voice, lyric soprano, which 
might be classed with the coloratura voices. Her best work was in 
the French songs, as she not only used correct French, but cleverly 
acted the songs.—Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, December 11, 
1919. 





Florence Otis possesses a beautiful voice, wonderfully musical 
with unusual clarity, and she uses it to remarkable advantage, lend- 
ing to each song an enchanting sweetness combined with technic. 
The aria, “Polonaise from Mignon” (Thomas) was sung with con- 
summate art. Miss Otis made a happy selection for her last group, 
with “Reveries” (Terry) standing out distinctly, and “Life’s Para- 
dise” (Brown) delightiully rendered.—Jackson Citizen Patriot, De- 
cember 9, 1919. 

Germaine Schnitzer ‘fa Wonder of Technic” 

Germaine Schnitzer, that excellent French pianist, who 
sails on April 3 for a two months’ concert tour of Europe, 
will give her farewell recital of the season in New York 
cn Saturday afternoon, March 20, at Aeolian Hall. On 
the occasion of Mme. Schnitzer’s appearance in Columbus, 
Ohio, as one of the attractions in the Quality Series, she 
was the recipient of the following encomiums in the press 
of the following day: 

Germaine Schnitzer is a wonder of technic and masterly skill. 
The audience was overawed at the marvelous strength of her hands, 
as well as their agility and power to interpret. . . ler second 
group showed her delicacy of tone and beauty of touch, and in the 
Schubert-Tausig military march she gave a tremendous military 








Photo by Bain News Service. 
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effect in crashing power and violent accent. She was applauded 
with much demonstration —Ohio State Journal. 


Mine. Schnitzer, one of the best pianists of France, made a very 
favorable impression in this, her first, appearance in Columbus. 
. . . Her first group was Chopin, and her technical smoothness, 
her almost flawless phrasing, were both apparent, and her melting 
loveliness of tone was sonorously eloquent in the final phrases of 
the “Winter Wind” etude. Her second group began with a Mozart 
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pastorale and a Brahms capriccio, the polished, ultradiscreet nice- 
ties of classicism. Saint-Saéns’ toccata, perhaps her best number, 
was played in such dramatic style, with such temperament and such 
a bright yet never hard staccato that she was very cordially en- 
cored. . . . Her final group included MacDowell’s “Br’er Rab- 
bit,” in which she fully sraaped its drollery, and the Schubert 
Tausig “Military March,” which had been requested, and in which 
she manifested a masterly handling of its majestic rhythms. Her 
encores were Marmontel’s ‘“Tarentelle’” and Chabrier’s fascinating 
“Scherzo-Valse,” two brilliant bits from the modern French school 
—Columbus Dispatch. 


“One of the Best Tenor Voices” 

When Paul Althouse sang in a performance of “Samson 
and Delilah” in Minneapolis a music critic of that city 
referred to him as “one of the best tenor voices heard for 
some time.” The other dailies were equally complimentary 
in their praise of his art: 

Paul Althouse, the American born and American made tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, at once claimed the right to be 
styled one of the leading dramatic singers of his day and country. 
His true tenor voice is rich in quality and still richer in variety of 
dramatic expression. He phrased with unfailing intelligence and 
effectiveness, making every situation live in his delivery of an Eng- 
lish diction which hardly left a word pass unheard.—The Minneapo 
lis Journal, November 18, 1919. 


Althouse has one of the best tenor voices heard for some time 
His conception of the role of Samson was soundly artistic in every 
particular, He has a voice that is dramatically fitted to the part and 
ne was Samson from the beginning to the end.—Minneapolis Daily 

ews. 


Paul Althouse as Samson was a splendid success. He has a ring 
ing dramatic voice that he used without stint, presenting both the 
weak and heroic figure of the pest of the heathen with power and 
conviction, He is one of the best tenors heard here for some time 
and displayed fine intelligence in his portrayal.—Minneapolis Morn 
ing Tribune. 


Macbeth Triumphs as Rosina 
The Chicago Press of January 26 carried the following 
headline in regard to the impression one of the leading 
American artists made in that city when appearing as 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville” with the Chicago Opera 


“Association: “Florence Macbeth’s Final Triumph in ‘Bar- 


ber of Seville’ at Chicago Stops Opera.” A sub-heading 
read: “Audience Refuses to Let Performance Proceed in 
Spite of All Efforts Until Singer Repeats Cadenza.” The 
other critics of the Windy City were none the less enthu- 
siastic, as witness the appended excerpts: 

It was another occasion of signal success for Miss Macbeth. She 
sang “Una voce poco fa” delightfully, and the Lesson Scene, with 
the “Charmant Oiseau,” and “Annie Laurie” for an encore, pre- 
vented any continuance of the performance in spite of all efforts to 
continue until she came back to the front of the stage and sang her 
cadenza over again. ‘ 

_ One of the pleasantest memories of the season just ended is the 
fact that she suddenly leaped into widespread and well deserved 





FLORENCE MACBHTH, 

Coloratura soprano. 

prominence without advertising or heralding. The opportunity came 
and she turned it into success.—The Journal. 

Miss Macbeth made much of the musical interpretation of th: 
role of Rosina and in the Lesson Scene was given a rousing ova 
tion, for not only did she interpolate the “Charmant Oiseau” with 
fine vocal style, but after her appealing singing of “Annie Laurie 
she still had to return to the cadenza of her aria and repeat that 
before the audience would allow the performance to continue. Her 
voice was, as ever, pure in pitch, intelligently handled, light and 
flexible. She added another success to her former achievements 
Daily News. 


Fiorence Macbeth was Rosina and deepened the splendid impres 
sion she has made by her work during the latter half of the sea 
son. The audience stopped the performance after her singing of 
“Charming Bird” and “Annie Laurie” in the Lesson Scene and 
would not let it continue until she had repeated the cadenza from 
the David aria.—Tribune. 

Florence Macheth gave her best performance of the season as 
Rosina in “The Barber’—the opera's last offering Saturday night 
Her veice was fuller, a distinctly lovely quality, and her coloratura 
was clear and exact. She was easily the favorite of the evening 
American. 

For the final “pop” they gave a merry performance of Rossini's 
“Barber of Seville,” with Florence Macbeth looking pretty as Rosina 


and singing excellently.—Post. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 











Miller and Van Der Veer Home Again 


Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer (Mrs. Miller) 
returned on er 9 from an extended joint recital 
tour of the Middle West and South, including appearances 
at Lawrence, Wichita, Oklahoma City, San Antonio, St. 
Louis, etc. The day after their arrival in the metropolis 
they took principal parts in the oratorio, “Dream of Geron- 
tius,” at St. Thomas’ P, E, Church. ; 

Confirming this opinion, the Daily Oklahoman said: 

Nevada Van der Veer revealed consummate art in her in’ e 
tation of “The Song of the Robin,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 
Her tones were well sustained, and her voice, of remarkable range, 
was as sweet and clear in the high tones as it was full and perfect 
in the low. The brilliancy of her technic was demonstrated in this 
number and in “Le Nil,” by Leroux. 

“Nevada Van der Veer recounted the hardships of her 
trip and declared it all decidedly worth while.” In Okla- 
homa City the News wrote: 

Mme. Van der Veer gave a superlative rendering of Cadman’s 
“Song of the Robin,” a selection full of the most Sitheult intona- 
tions, long intervals and other difficulties, which would bar it from 
a less finished artist. 


Morgana Satisfies Discriminating Listeners 


A perusal of the accompanying paragraphs will lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that Nina Morgana sang exceed- 
ingly well and was given a hearty reception when she ap- 
peared in concert in Elmira, N. Y., a short time ago: 

Nina Morgana, whose name seems to fit her charming self, sang 
first “Caro Nome,” from Megs yo Her voice, truly coloratura, 
is liquid, flutelike, lustrous. ne could listen and never tire, so it 
seemed. Her Italian, of course, was exquisite, After her first 

oup she sang “M’ama, non m’ama,” by Mascagni, beautifully. 

er group of English sengs came last and were exquisitely sung, 
but Gounod’s valse from “Mirelle” was really a wonderful offering. 
She was recalled again and again, but though she came back and 
threw some of her flowers to the eager listeners she did not sing 
again. Her program had been very exacting and in itself generous. 
—Elmira Tribune. 


She adds to a winning personality, charming simplicity of manners 
and delightfully friendly impulses, a delici voice of rich and 
pure quality. 

This she uses with fine musical intuition. She had a perfect stac- 
cato, and in every phrase of her work reached an excellence to 
satisfy the most discriminating. Altogether the concert was one to 
in a position to accept an operatic engagement, for it is seldom that 
set down as not alone a pleasure but an event.—Elmira Telegram. 





Critics Acclaim Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


It was the unanimous opinion of those who attended 
the joint recital tee by Merle Alcock and Bechtel Alcock 
in the Normal School Assembly Hall, Fitchburg, Mass., 
on February 2, that the event was a tremendous success. 
That the local critics agreed with this verdict is apparent 
from the appended excerpts from dailies of that city of 
February 3: 

Both artists created that illusion of 

bsidized by ining and technic to a 
It was a contented and inspired audience that left the 
Hall at the close of the concert, which will long be remembered 
among the music lovers of the city.—Fitchburg Daily News. 


wer and verve admirably 
efinite climax of expression. 
Takis 





If cordial appl and husiastic demonstrations of apprecia- 
tion were “coin of the realm,” Merle and Bechtel Alcock, who ap- 
peared at the Normal School Assembly Hall Monday evening in a 
joint concert, would be today possessors of many millions, The 
three duets were numbers that will linger long in the hearer’s 
memory. It may, indeed, be a long period before two artists will 
leave the impression that was indelibly engraved on the minds and 
hearts of those present last evening. Their first number, 
“Morning Glow,” opened a wide path of favor. Their folk-song 
numbers, “A Flight of Clouds” and the amusing, breezy “Country 
Courtship,” delighted humorously, but their closing selections from 
“Il Trovatore” lifted the audience into py fancy, and the 
thunderous applause, as the singers left the stage after the last 
number, told the story of new conquests gratefully acknowledged. 





Cecil Arden “Caught Fancy of Her Audience” 


Ridgewood, N. J., will from now on warmly welcome 
Cecil Arden whenever she sings there, for her appearance 
at the Orpheus Club concert on January 28 served to 
establish her firmly with the music lovers and critics. One 
of the leading papers carried the following report: 

Her youthful spontaneity and beauty, and the power and rich- 
ness of her voice at once caught the fancy of her audience, and 
her popularity grew as she sang until her hearers became enthusi- 
astic in their approval, and accorded her a spontaneous ovation as 
she passed up the aisle in leaving the hall. 

H lect included a ber of the familiar arias, which 
served to show her power of dramatic expression, but it was in the 
broader, simpler numbers that she was at her , and one realized 
to the full the rich and mellow beauty of her voice and her power 
of expression. 





Ethelynde Smith’s Voice Even Throughout 

Accompanying are three additional press notices from 
three different cities praising the singing of that popular 
soprano, Ethelynde Smith: 

Ethelynde Smith scored a brilliant success in her song recital, 
given in the Dickinson Seminary Chapel. Miss Smith has a pleasin 
personality, and in a straightforward and sincere manner present 
an exceptionally well ceremans and interesting pr m in a most 
artistic manner, displaying fine diction and interpretative epaty as 
well as a beautiful voice. Two French songs, “Tes Yeux,” b ene 
Rabey, and “Embarquez-Vous,” by Godard, were especiall \. 

essive. Of the American compontions, “Come, Greet the Morn,” 
= Daisy Wood Hildreth, dedicated to Miss Smith, and “Twilight,” 
by Katherine Glen, were perhaps the best numbers. The icaela 
aria from “Carmen” showed great dramatic ability. Her songs for 
children .were aon peat, og 2 interpreted and struck a r nsive 
chord in every heart.—The Williamsport Sun, Williamsport, Pa. 

Miss Smith has a soprano voice that is full and clear, and un- 
usually smooth. It is even throughout its range, with no uncertain 
tones to mar sudden transition.-—The Indianapolis Star, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A song recital of unusual merit was given by Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano. The artist has a most pleasing voice of exceptional ran: 
and a charming Miss Smith’s am was one of the 


hear. H ‘nis itable prese: y rhea 
fr. er inim' songs was espe- 
cially enjoyed, while her dramatic rendition of the “Spring Song,” 
from Cadman’s opera “Shanewis,” was deeply appreciated.—The 
Chimes, Notre Dame, Ind 


Axman in “Blue Bird” Matinee, March 11 


Gladys Axman will sing Florence Easton’s role at the 
Metropolitan Opera House “Bluebird” matinee of March 
11, today, appearing as The Mother and Mother Love. 


100,000 STARVING “ 


CHILDREN. IN VIENN 
An Appeal to American Musicians 


Vienna, once the gay and pleasure loving capital 
of the Austrian Empire, is now a graveyard of 
hopes. Of all the war scourged areas, none has 
suffered more than this stricken city, whose children 
are dying by the thousands, or doomed to an in- 
heritance of wasting diseases. 

The_ Vienna Children’s Milk Relief, of which 
Mrs, Fritz Kreisler is the chairman, is doing all it 
can to rescue these children from a terrible fate, 
but only a pitiably small fraction of the most des- 
titute cases has been reached. Enormous sums of 
money must be raised immediately if help is not to 
come too late. While governments and councils of 
state debate a question involving the lives“of thou- 
sands of human beings, it rests with individual effort 
to alleviate these heartrending conditions, 

We appeal to the thousands of American stu- 
dents whose lives have been enriched by the art 
and music of this famous old city to cancel a part 
of this indebtedness by sending us a generous con- 
tribution to this fund. All moneys collected at once 
go forward to the American Relief Administration 
in Vienna, which has established warehouses and 
soup kitchens throughout the city. 


Send all donations to 
Vienna CHILDREN’s Mixx REzLier, 
Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Chairman, 
150 Nassau Street, Room 2104. 
New York, N. Y. 











Eurhythmics at the MacDowell Club 


The members and friends of the MacDowell Club had 
an unusually interesting evening on Tuesday, February 24, 
when Edith Shear-Sullivan, a teacher of the Jacques-Dal- 
croze System of Eurhythmics, assisted by Walter Golde, 
pianist, gave a demonstration of the lace Delcrose 
ideas. Mr. Golde first delivered a short explanatory ad- 

ress, after which, while he improvised at the piano, Miss 

hear-Sullivan ingeniously “realized” the varied rhythms 
in appropriate impromptu movements. The demonstration, 
which proved exceedingly interesting to the large audi- 
ence, ended with another short address by Mr. Golde, in 
which he read M. Jacques-Dalcroze’s own explanation of 
the principles underlying his method, his very sound idea 
being to develop the pupil first in the underlying principles 
of music, rhythm and form, so that special branches can 
later be learned. 


Alfredo Martino to Give Recital 


Alfredo Martino has arranged an attractive program 
for his recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, April 
o. Among the composers represented will be Pietro 
ae Sodero, Bimboni, Mana-Zucca, Trucco, P. A. 
Tirindelli, Sibella, Verdi, Piccini, Cesti, Garissimi, Tri- 
marchi, Catalani and Beethoven. Mr. Yon will accom- 
pany Mr. Martino on the organ in his own composition, 
“Gesii Bambino,” and for the remainder of the program 
Lina Coen will be at the piano. 
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(Continued from page 48.) 
woman-critter calling to her mate. She sings of “heart of my 
heart,” “pulse of my life,” “in the under-world where the elfin 
music is, there we shall meet one day at last.” Agitato music, elfi 
music such as Mendelssohn loved to write, big chords, reiterated in 
succession, these are simultaneous with this text: 
“Then you shall cry, ‘My Dream, My Queen’! 
And crown me with ig kiss; 
My mouth to thy mouth, my king 
And I to my kingdom: my kingdom come!” 
Who says the Scotch have no temperament? The Clan Macleods 
surely have, and Fiona of that name proves it in this hot-blooded 
poem. Wedded to it is music which must be sung by one similarly 
endowed; else is the song nothing. For high and medium voice. 


“A Song of June,” Words by Bliss Carman, Music by 
Elinor Remick Warren 


The poem is from Carman’s “More Songs from Vagabonds,” now 
a score of years old. Perfect contentment is echoed in this song, 
with appropriate, happy music, and not too difficult piano part. It 
says of the daisies: 
“A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 
The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 
And all of their saying was, 
* Earth, it is well!’ 
And all of their dancing was, 
“ Life, thou art good?’” 
The song covers a range of one octave only from E to E. 


“Billy Is My Bird Boy,” Words: and Music by Amice 
M. Calverley 


It has come; a song to the airman, and a love-song at that. The 
cover bears a striking free-hand sketch of a fascinating farmerette, 
with a triangular-shaped hoe digging what appear to be pond-lilies 
out of a wheatfield, gazing into the air, where a birdman is soaring 
and singing to him: 

“Billee Boy, buzzin’ in the blue, ’way up high, 

I can just see you; can you see me down below 

Here in the field with rake and hoe 

Making all the green things grow, and dreaming of my lad? 

Oh! but the earth is lonesome, while you’re up above, 

Come down quickly, Billy, my love!” 
The song has many taking qualities, being easy to sing, moving along 
with spirit, with middle section in a foreign key, and a catchy re- 
frain. A regular American comic opera song, one-step, refined rag- 
time, Range from D below to G above the clef. 


“Messagero Amoroso” (“Love’s Messenger”), After the 
“Minute Waltz” by Chopin, Arranged for Soprano 
and Piano by A. Buzzi-Peccia 


This is a clever arrangement for coloratura soprano of the well- 
known waltz in D flat . Chopin, with original text in Italian, Eng- 
pe Dr. Th. Baker. It begins with a trill on high E, followed by 
a cadenza built on the opening measures of the waltz. Then it 
proceeds as per the original, allegro moderato, the trio following, 
with the melody in the piano, ending on a high A chromatic 
scale passage, another cadenza, and it comes to a brilliant close. 
Sung by Galli-Curci. Range low D sharp to high D, or E optional. 


Boosey & Co., New York, Toronto, London 
“The Barefoot Trail,’ Music by Alvin S. Wiggers, 
Words by Marian Phelps 


This is one of the latest ballads published and bids fair to be very 
popular, It consists of two versés and a chorus. The second verse 
is particularly good: 

“*Tis a long, long way thro’ the years, I know, 
Back there to the barefoot days, 
For your golden tresses have turn’d to snow, 
And dim is an old man’s gaze. 
But, still, still you are like a sweet wild rose, 
And a laddie am I with a freckled nose, 
When o’er the hill-top and thro’ the dale 
Memory takes the barefoot trail.” 
The melody is natural and unforced, so it is understandable why 
John McCormack should feature this song because of its simplicity 
and heart appeal, Published in low G and high B flat. 


“Just That One Hour,” Words by Avery Werner, 
Music by Vernon Eville 


A sentimental love ballad this is unusually good. The melody is 
charming and the words are easy to sing. This will prove a great 
song for Lyceum and Chautauqua programs. Written in two keys. 
Low in C high in E flat. 

“My Pearl of Memory,” Words by Fred G. Bowles, 
Music by T. Wilkinson Stephenson 


A plaintive song written in the minor key, with very beautiful 
phrases and the accompaniment bringing out a melody that is dif- 
ferent from the usual ballad. It depends largely on the interpreta- 


tion of the singer as to its success. Two keys: Low in C minor, 


High in E minor. 
“Harebells,” Words by Monica Chapman, Music by 
A. Herbert Brewer : 


At little nature song, very musical and delicate in composition. 
The accompaniment creates the atmosphere of the poem in its dainty 
imitation of bells. This would make an excellent encore song. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Pubiiehes in three keys. Low in D flat medium in E flat and high 
in . 


“Supplication,” Words and Music by James Blain Beam 


This sacred song will be useful to singers desiring a lofty and 
lignified compositi t is most appropriate for church services 
and it is particularly adapted to the male voice. The keys are low 
in F, medium in A flat and high in B flat. 


“A Fairy Fantasy,” Words by Rose Fyleman, Music 
by Arthur E. Godfrey 


This ballad is especially written for a light and high voice. It 
is bright and airy with an andante movement for the second verse, 
returning in the third to the original allegretto, ending in an ef- 
fective high B flat. The poem is long and rather wordy, but the 
accompaniment in 2-4 time offsets this with a delicate musical setting. 


“When I Am Dead, My Dearest,” Words by Christina 
Rossetti, Music by Liza Lehmann 


It is useless to discuss the poem, as it is familiar to all singers, 
having been set to music many times before. As usual with this 
dean of composers, she has in her characteristic style, brought out 
in her music the same shadows and melancholy theme found in the 
poem, The accompaniment is filled with dissonances, however, the 
voice parc moves smoothly with a pleasing melody, An artistic 
singer and a real musician at the piano would make an effective 
number of this for a recital program. 


“Love’s Hesitation,” Words by Gertrude Rose Wiskin, 
Music by Wilfrid Sanderson 


“Do you think you will love me as well 
When the sky is all grey, 
And the swallows have fled to the south, 
And the snow falls all day; 
When the wind blows the leaves from the trees 
And no flow’rs bloom for you? 
If you still say you love me, sweetheart, 
I shal! know it is true.” 
This has a sparkling waltz rhythm with a pleasing variation in the 
accompaniment. The last verse works up to an effective climax, 
making it a most delightful encore song. Published in F 
medium, A flat high. 


“Can a Maiden Sigh Forever,” Words by Netterville 
Barron, Music by Ralph Letts 


Quite an original song! This is written in the style of the old 
English ballads and with a charming lilt. It contains great possi 
bilities for effective interpretation as the words and music are wedded 
in perfect harmony. The audience will enjoy the ma:dens “Yea and 
Yea.” Musically it is worth the consideration of any artist. Low 
in B flat and high in C, 


“Remembrance,” Words by Arthur Charlton, Music by 
Léis Barker 


A sentimental love ballad with two verses. 
keys. Low in F. High in A flat. 
“I think that you remember too, 
As over the sea you gaze, 
And wish we could meet on the lonely moor 
As in the olden days; 
Love came but once into my heart, 
You took it o’er the sea, 
Any joy can never more be mine, 
Till you come back to me.” 
“They Say,” Words by Ruth Boyd, Music by Roland 
Royce 
Another love ballad, describing the glory of the sunset skies, 
nightingales, the sea, and both verses end with, “They all say I love 
you.” The second stanza is particularly attractive in verse and 
music, Beginning in the minor with pleasing modulations, ending in 
the original key. It would be effective in a group of English ballads. 
Published in two keys, in low in G, high in B flat. 


“A Prelude” 


A piano composition by Graham Peel. This belongs to Boosey’s 
Artistic Series of Pianoforte Pieces. A composition for the 3-4 
grade. A _ useful teaching piece, with melody for the left hand and 
arpeggio figure for the right. There is a pleasing theme in the sec 
ond movement, sufficient to hold the pupil's attention. The arpeggio 
figure then returns and the composition ends with the melody of the 
second movement worked out to an effective fortissimo ending. 





low, G 


Published in two 


Lebanon Delighted with ; 
Phillips-Viglione Concert 

Lebanon, Pa., March 2, 1920,—It was an especially fine 
program which was rendered by Louis Baker Phillips at 
his re-appearance at the High School Auditorium of 
Lebanon, Pa., on the evening of Friday, February 27. 
The Mozart fantasie opened the program, played in a 
thoroughly artistic manner by the pianist. An excellent 
interpretation was given to the Beethoven “Moonlight” 
sonata, and it was the consensus of opinion that the 
Chopin numbers were “simply delightful.” There was 
all the necessary dash and fire in the Liszt polonaise, and 
the Borodin selections also gave much pleasure. Mr. 
Phillips is a very intelligent pianist and numbers among 
his assets a splendid technic and the power to impart 
the message of the music to his listeners. 

The audience also was delighted with the singing of 
William A. Viglione, tenor, of operatic arias and Italian 
and American songs. In the last mentioned group par- 
ticular pleasure was derived from his renditions of two 
numbers by Mr. Phillips, who not only is a pianist of 
ability but also a very promising composer. G. J. 





Novaes to Play All-Chopin Program 

Only once more this season will the legion of her ad- 
mirers be privileged to hear Novaes in a New York re- 
cital. This will be Saturday afternoon, March 27, on 
which occasion the pianist will play an all-Chopin pro- 
gram. Very shortly after the recital Miss Novaes leaves 
for the West, going as far as Omaha, where she has been 
engaged to appear under the auspices of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 





Mme. Morrill Pupil Engaged for Opera 

Laura E. Morrill, an excellent vocal teacher of New 
York, numbers among her students at the present time 
several young ladies with especially beautiful voices. 
One of her pupils, Lillian Crossmann, has been engaged 
zs a leading soprano for the St. Louis summer season 
of opera. 

Israel Joseph’s Valse Is a Winner 

At the violin recital given by Maximilian Rose on Sun- 
day evening, February 29, in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
the concert giver played Israel Joseph’s “Valse” (in manu- 
script), which was enthusiastically received and re- 
demanded. 


Laurel Nemeth Sails for Italy 
On March 8, Laurel Nemeth was booked to sail on board 
the S.S. Imperator for Milan, Italy, where she will remain 
for the next two years, during which time she will work 
under the best instructors in order to prepare herself for 
operatic work. 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man's 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 
STEINWAY— a name 


that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY —supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 

Inspection invited. 
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:PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 


(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Stadios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Gradaate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Metropolitan 


Teacher of Eeclyn Sestney of the Co. 
Studio: 326 West 72nd St York. maui Telephone Columbus 3382 


~~ JOHN MOKREJS 


114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


roMEoO GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
a of the College of Music of Cincinnati 


4 Teacher of Voice 
cence STEAL fi tnitts 
ing. 
645 West 111th Street, New York 
Telephone Cathedral 6149 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. YY. STUDIO: 824-5 Carnegie Hall 
T. M. Briggs and Ada M. Shearer, teachers in charge 


Central Studio: 6066 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Phone Bryant 127 
1714 Chestant Street, Phone Locust 3447 
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Mme. Katherine Morreale 


SOPRAN O 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City Phone Circle 5808 
Master Teacher of the Violin 


PAUL STOEVING Mri bowing Spectaitet 


Professor at the Guild Hall School of Music and Trinity Col of 
lon, England. Author of “The Art of Violin Bowing,” “The 
. of the Violin,” ete. 


Will receive students Mondays and Thursdays only 
Consultation on Bowing by Appointment at His Residence-Studio 
235-9 West 108th St., (near Broadwa 
Phone Academy 790 NE W YORK 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Daytona, Fla., February 19, 1920.—Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted by 
Rudolph Gruen, pianist, was heard in a recital at the 
Beach Auditorium last evening. His opening group con- 
tained songs by Cui, Duparc, Massenet and Fourdrain, 
and was followed by the popular “Celeste Aida,” Verdi. 
Two groups in English completed the list, the composers 
represented being Hageman, Penn, Egan, Ward-Stephens, 
Burleigh, Foster, Dunn and Clarke. The singer was in 
ood vocal form and lived up to all expectations. Mr. 

ruen, besides accompanying the tenor, played two solos 
effectively. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Grinnell, Ia., February 12, 1920.—One of the strongest 
numbers of this year’s recital course was undoubtedly the 
Zoellner String Quartet, which appeared here Friday even- 
ing at Herrick Chapel. The excellent impression made 
by these four artists two years ago was still fresh in the 
minds of all. The artistic finish shown by each member 
of the quartet and the unusuatly highly developed ensem- 
ble justifies the universal recognition accorded them as 
one of the leading string quartets of the country. The 
program consisted of well varied numbers, new and old, 
each one rendered with an appropriateness of style and a 
musical spontaneity that was captivating, the most inter- 
esting number, perhaps, being Brandts-Buys’ romantic 
serenade, op. 25. In response to the enthusiastic demands 
of the audience several extra numbers were rendered. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., February 14, 1920.—On Monday 
evening, January 26, the English organist, Gatty Sellars, 
was heard in a recital in the First Presbyterian Church. 

On Monday evening, February 2, one of the season’s 
most interesting meetings of the Kalamazoo Musical So- 
ciety was held in the new Hotel Burdick ballroom. A 
program of Liszt and Brahms music was given by local 
srtists. One of the most enjoyable features of the pro- 
gram was the singing of the Western Normal Alumni 
Quintet, composed of Dorothea Sage, Helen Hayes, 
Frances Barrett, Marvel Liddy and Frances Hess. The 
work of the society includes some very interesting plans 
for musical events during the Lenten season. Among 
these will be the appearance of the Zoellner Quartet, 
which has played before this society and Kalamazoo audi- 
ences a number of times. 

Tuesday evening, February 3, Pablo Casals was pre- 
sented in the fourth of the Kalamazoo Choral Union con- 
cert series, The tense silence which prevailed during his 
playing was even more of a tribute to the genius and true 
artistry of the great cellist than the highly enthusiastic 
applause which followed each number. The Handel G 
minor sonata, the D minor concerto by Lalo, and the Bee- 
thoven variations on the theme from Mozart's “Zauber- 
fléte” were his principal offerings. A group of lighter 
numbers, including a delightful Debussy minuet and a 
danse Espagnole by Granados, was greatly enjoyed. 
Nicholai Schneer at the piano gave sympathetic support 
to the cellist. 

Weekly rehearsals are being held by the Kalamazoo 
Choral Union, under the direction of Prof. Harper C. 
Maybee, of the Western State Normal College. Verdi's 
“Aida” is the opera to be presented at the annual music 
festival, which will be held in May. i 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Louisville, Ky., February 10, 1920.—Louisville has en- 
joyed several notable musical events of late, the coming 
of John McCormack being one of the most important of 
these. He sang in the NA cmory before an audience of 
something like 10,000, and probably nowhere has he been 
received with greater enthusiasm. He remained in the 
city several days and made many warm friends through 
his genial personality. 

The concert given by the Paulist Choir, also in the 
Armory, gave Louisville its first opportunity to hear that 
unique organization. The perfection of its training, un- 
der Father Finn, the exquisite voices of the boy soloists, 
the delightful singing of the chanter, John Finnegan, 
made the occasion a memorable one. 

Louis Graveure, the eminent baritone, was presented by 
the Wednesday Musical Club and made a fine impression. 
His program consisted almost entirely of folksongs and 
comparatively unknown songs of which he makes a spe- 
cialty. The groups of Hungarian numbers by Korbay, 
and the Bohemian songs were especially notable. 

The ensemble concert given by Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison in the music room of Mrs. J. B. Speed was a novel 
and enjoyable event. These two young pianists have 
achieved such a thorough unity of tone that their playing 
seems animated by one spirit. The oragees. consisting 
of compositions by Ropartz, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Schiitt, 
Beethoven, Arensky and Iljinsky, was most interesting, 
and was thoroughly appreciated by the audience. 

The third concert of the Louisville Male Chorus, given 
under the direction of Carl Shackleton, was heard and 
enjoyed by a large audience. The return of a large num- 
ber of its members from military service restored it to its 
former size, and the choruses were sung with a dash and 
spirit highly creditable. Mr, Shackleton does not depend 
upon volume of tone for his effects, however, but has his 
men well controlled in pianissimo shading. The soloist 
of this occasion was Clarence Wolff, whose smooth bari- 
tone voice greatly pleased his hearers. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, the great composer-pianist, was 
heard at Macauley’s Theater, being presented by the Fine 
Arts Association, Ona B. Talbot, mage ge director. 
His pr was very short, consisting of numbers by 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Gounod-Liszt, and two of 
his own. He greatly impressed the audience with the 
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scope and power of his technical achievement and the 
sharply contrasting moods of his interpretation. 

Jules Falk, violinist, gave his Louisville friends much 

pleasure by his recital at the Y. M. H A., in which he 
was assisted by Miss Wentworth, vocalist, and Miss El- 
rich, pianist. 
_ Another violinist who has appeared several times dur- 
ing the winter is Ernest Toy, of the Conservatory of 
Music. Together with Frederick Morley, director of the 
piano department, he gave a concert in the regular course 
conducted by the conservatory at Macauley’s Theater. These 
concerts have been given on the last Sunday afternoon 
of the month before audiences that crowd the auditorium. 
Those who have appeared, besides the two above named, are 
Cara Sapin, contralto; Charles Norman Granville, bari- 
tone; Patrick O’Sullivan, pianist, and Charles Letzler, 
violinist. Miss Riddell, a newcomer at the conservatory, 
has been heard in recital at the Y. W. C. A, and also at 
the Woman’s Club. Carl Wiesemann has given three or- 
gan recitals during the past few weeks. Mr. Granville 
assisted at the first. The second was something of a nov- 
elty, as it presented compositions for organ and piano, the 
piano parts being played by Frederick Cowles. Rubin- 
stein’s concerto was played by Mr. Morley. Cara Sapin 
was the vocalist at the third. Numerous pupil recitals 
have also been given by the various departments of the 
conservatory. 

The choir of the First Christian Church gave a concert 
in the reception hall of the building, under the direction of 
Chester Solomon. The soloists, besides Mr. Solomon, 
were Mrs. Shannon, soprano; Raymond Rudy, pianist; 
Mabel McMurtry, contralto; Garnett Rowell, violinist; 
Anna Day, contralto; S. T. Pierce, tenor, and Margaret 
Dalrymple, soprano. 

A memorial musicale for the late Josephine McGill was 
given by the Wednesday Musical Club, an éffective tribute 
to one of Louisville’s most beloved musicians. A matinee 
musicale was also given by the Council of Jewish Women 
on January 29, the program being offered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Karl Schmidt and Cara Sapin. The concert was a 
decided success from every point of view, the most inter- 
esting number being the Tschaikowsky andante cantabile 
for cello and piano, given by Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt. 

Minneapolis, Minn,—(See letter on another page.) 

Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., February 3, 1920—The pro- 
stam presented by Lada, the Pawling Trio and Louise 

ubbard at the Collingwood Theater on Saturday evening, 
January 24, was most pleasing. There were no annoying 
waits between dances, and the work of the musicians—like 
that of the dancer—was consistently good. Lada’s dancing 
was delicate, charming and individual. From the moment 
she appeared as the quaint lady of French romance, trip- 
ping gracefully through a pastel woodland, to her final in- 
terpretation of Spross’ “Sweet, Sweet Lady” with the 
radiant rainbow dress, the audience was delighted and in- 
terested. In the “Valse Triste,” Lada touched a note of 
dramatic intensity which raised this number above the rest 
as a creative triumph. The Laendler number and “Will-o’- 
the-Wisp” were wholly charming. Why had Mr. Spross to 
be so forcibly dragged across the stage by so betwitching 
and elfish a creature? The audience was ready to follow 
at a word. 

The second Philharmonic Orchestra concert of the sea- 
son took place in the students’ building of Vassar College 
Saturday evening, January 17. On Saturday afternoon Pro- 
fessor Gow, director of the music department, lectured on 
the woodwinds while the men of the orchestra gave inter- 
esting and illuminating demonstrations. The program in- 
cluded the Beethoven symphony No. 3, “Eroica”; Rach- 
maninoff’s ‘The Isle of the Dead,” Grieg’s “Heart 
Wounds” and “The Last Spring” and Dvorak’s overture, 
“Carnival.” The college girls apparently enjoyed the 
Rachmaninoff more than the Beethoven, and the Dvorak 
was so enthusiastically received that Mr. Stransky, con- 
trary to precedent, played an encore, 

Providence, R. I., February 20, 1920—On Sunday, 
January 28, at the Park ‘Theater in Woonsocket, R. I, 
Chambord Giguere, of this ety, gave a performance of 
Gounod’s “Faust” in French. The cast and chorus were 
made up from local singers in Woonsocket and vicinity, 
while the orchestra, consisting of twenty-five musicians, 
Robert Gray, concertmaster, consisted mostly of men 
from Providence. M, Giguere conducted ably and the 
choruses were especially well given. Marguerite Paradis, 
an artist-pupil of Arthur Hyde, of Providence, was the 
Marguerite, singing the part in a musicianly manner, and 
her acting was also convincing. Joseph E, Bouchard ex- 
cellently portrayed the role of Valentine. Others in the 
cast included Juliette Vekeman, Mme. J. Bissonnette, F. 
C. Chantereau, Ovide Thibault and Napoleon Cote. | 

On Friday evening, in Memorial Hall, the University 
Glee Club gave the first concert of the ninth season, the 
soloist being Irene Williams, soprano. Under the direc- 
tion of Berrick Schloss (Berrick Van Norden), the chorus 
sang with fine balancing of parts, and the two numbers 
arranged by Charles Roepper from the liturgy of the Rus- 
sian Church met with so much favor that they were given 
a repetition. Miss Williams sang with much skill the 
waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” and was heard to 

ually good advantage in songs by Rubinstein, Scott, 

ana-Zucca, Horsman, White and Kramer. She was re- 
called to the stage several times after her group of songs 


and added extra numbers. 
nist of St. Stephen’s Church and 


Edwin E. Wilde, or; St. St 
lecturer on music at Brown University, has been giving 


lectures on the dee ses of the Symphony concerts. 
Dorothy A. Matthews, assistant organist to her father, 
J. Sebastian Matthews, of Grace Church, was married, 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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Arrangements are being made by William G. Stewart, 
stage director at the Capitol, to take a complete opera 
company to Cleveland, Ohio. The company will sing the 
1epertory of operas sung at the Capitol in conjunction 
with motion pictures, 


Greenwich Village is to have its own picture house. 
The property just leased belongs to the Rhinelander estate, 
located at Seventh avenue and Twelfth street and Green- 
wich avenue. The theater will have a seating capacity 
of 2,500. It will be arranged on the style of the Strand. 


Dorothy Dalton and the entire cast of “Aphrodite” at- 
tended the opening performance of “Black Is White” at 
the Capitol on Sunday afternoon. 

** * 


The Hippodrome is a veritable temple of mirth, music 
and eccentricities. In the near future I shall tell you the 
story of its evolution to the unique position in musical 
life that it now occupies. There have been twenty-four 
Sunday concerts so far this season, and the box office 
receipts have totalled—well, never mind, I won't spoil my 
story. 

* * * 

At the close of the performance of the “Night Boat,” 
not so long ago, I saw and heard something that I wager 
such old timers as the “Listener” and the “Playgoer” can’t 
ever recall. The popular song number in the Musical 
Comedy is “Left All Alone Again Blues.” In the ver- 
nacular it is one of those fascinating, tantalizing melodies 
and runs through the entire comedy. The accommodating 
orchestra—and it was really unusual—disregarded all 
union laws and played the “Alone Blues” for five minutes 
after the last curtain. The audience, loath to go, took up 
the song and sang with them. There was some one walk- 
ing behind me who felt just as I did, but we both 
stopped singing when we reached the Sixth avenue “L’”— 
then some more blues. 

Herman Timberg’s Musical Review at the Princess 

“Tick-Tack-Toe” by name, with lots of scenes, tinkling 
music, good dancing and the versatile Mr. Timberg him- 
self in the cast. It is altogether most amusing! There 
is little plot, but why ask for plots when “Tick-Tack- 
Toe” is so suggestive of fun, real fun? One of the 
brightest numbers is “I’d Like to Know Why I Fell in 
Love with You.” Enough said. 

D. S. Moss’ Broadway Theater 

The feature picture is Corrine Griffith in “Deadline at 
Eleven,” a melodrama of newspaper life, at Moss’ Broad- 
way. Hugo Janson’s “Powder Puff Follies,” the girl-and- 
music revue, continues for the fifth week as the stage 
attraction. 

‘The Rialto 


Hugo Riesenfeld gave a masterly reading last week of 
the overture of Rossini’s “Italiana in Algeria,” and 
brought out much delicacy and brilliancy from his splen- 
did orchestra. A delightful moment was given by the 
soprano, Betty Anderson. Her singing of “Annie Laurie” 
was marked with the requisite simplicity and tenderness 
that this old song demands. Her voice was really “low 
and sweet.” She had a beautiful accompaniment with 
harp and strings most sympathetically conducted by Léon 
Vanderheim. The trumpet solo by Joseph Alessi, “In- 
flamatus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” was well played 
and awakened memories of the clarion notes of Lillian 
Nordica. The musical program for this week is: Overture 
from “William Tell,” the Rivoli-Rialto Chorus with 
Edoardo Albano, baritone, as soloist, singing the barcarole 
from “La Gioconda.” The organ solo is “America, the 
Beautiful,” by William MacFarlane. 

The Rivoli 

“If I Were King,” by Adolphe Adam, was the overture 
last week, conducted by Frederick Stahlberg. This light 
and sparkling music was most enjoyed and well played. 
The feature of the musical program was the solo, “The 
Armorer’s Song” from “Robin Hood.” Emanuel Liszt, 
bass, has an excellent voice. He has been heard many times 
this season, and the exceptional beauty and resonance of 
his low notes are pronounced. The organ solo played by 
Professor Swinnen was the intermezzo from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 

The musical program for the current week includes the 
overture selection from “The Prince of Pilsen”; Emanuel 
Liszt and Helen Thomas are the soloists, The orches- 
tra also plays Van Tilzer’s “Alcoholic Blues.” 

The Capitol 

The Capitol scenic, “The Thunderer of Waters”—Ni- 
agara in summer and winter—was such a wonderful film 
that to review the program at this house for last week 
and not give it special mention would be an oversight. 
Perhaps it was pride that made one enjoy it the more. 
The Capitol Symphony Orchestra, with Nathaniel Finston 
conducting, gave as its overture the Tschaikowsky 
“Pathetic” symphony. This is always enjoyed with keen 
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interest. Both orchestra and leader gave a satisfactory 
reading. 

One of the musical numbers was an original novelty, 
“The Artist’s Dream,” arranged by the Capitol Producing 
Staff. The setting by John Wenger was fantastic, and the 
lighting effect was suitable to form a background for a 
solo by William Robyn. This was by far the most satis- 
factory song number by this singer yet heard. It was 
artistically rendered, and showed to best advantage some 
lovely tones and phrases. Alberto Bachman, concert- 
master, played a violin solo, and the final number was a 
dance by Rita Zalmani assisted by a corps de ballet. 

“The Right of Way,” the film version of Gilbert 
Parker’s well known book, was the feature picture. Bert 
Lytell acted the leading part. 


The Strand 


The ever popular “1812” overture by Tschaikowsky was 
the principal orchestral offering last week, with Carl 
Edourade conducting. It was well rendered, and never 
fails to meet with hearty applause. With a realistic set- 
ting of a gondola on the Grand Canal as a background, 
the Brahms Quartet sang “Venetian Boat Songs” 
(Nevin). The atmospheric effect caused thereby seems to 
increase the beauty of the songs, and was certainly ap- 
preciated by the audience, for the applause was long and 
sincere. The organ solo was “Finlandia” (Sibelius). 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Thursday, March 11 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Rosa Ponselle, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 
sets W. Hayes. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
if 


a 
National Opera Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Friday, March 12 
Commodore Evening Musicale. Evening. 
modore. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon.- Car- 
negie Hall. 
John Charles Thomas. Song 
Aeolian Hall 
ey > Cottlow. 


Hotel Com- 


recital. Afternoon. 


Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
a ; 
U.S. Kerr. Evening. Central Opera House. 


Saturday, March 13 
Josef Hofmann. Piano recital. Afternoon. Carnegic 
Hall 


a 
Jencie Callaway-John. Song recital. Afternoon. 
Aeolian Hall. 


Nora Power, Di Stefano and Hans Kronold. Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 
David Mannes and Symphony Orchestra. Evening. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Alexie Rienzi. Song recital. Evening. Chalif’s. 
Sunday, March 14 


Titta Ruffo and Anna Fitziu. Song recital. Evening. 
Hippodrome. 

Luisa Tetrazzini and Clarence Whitehill. Song recital. 
Afternoon. Hippodrome. 


New York Symphony Orchestra—Rosa Ponselle, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Leopold Godow- 
sky, soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Society of the Friends of Music—Vera Janacopulos, 
orchestra and chorus. Afternoon. Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 

Sunday Evening Musicale—Willem Willeke, soloist. 
Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 

The MacDowell Club—Henry Holden Huss composi- 
tions. Evening. 105 West Fifty-fifth street. 
Ruano Bogislav. Song recital. Evening Greenwich 

Village Theater 
Helen Zagat and Hans Barth. Evening. Little Thea- 


ter. 
Katherine Eyman. Piano recital. Afternoon. Prin- 
cess Theater. 
Monday, March 15 
Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 


ees Havens. 

a 

aon. Nathan. Song recital. Evening Aeolian 
a 


Tuesday, March 16 
Beethoven Association—Georges Barrere, Rudolph 
Ganz, George Hamlin, New York Symphony Or- 
oi and Schola Cantorum. Evening. , Aeolian 
all. 





APPY DAYS 
me HIPPODROME sisi! 
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CHARLES RAY in 
“Alarm Clock Andy” 
COMEDY—REVIEW—SOLOISTS 











B'way 49th St. RIVOLI ORCHESTRA® 
| ALTO **Huckleberry 
Finn’’ 
Times Square RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Adele Parkhurst. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Fritz Kreisler. Violin recital. Afternoon. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
Olga Kannina and Motel Falco. Evening. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
Pedro G. Guetary. Song recital. Afternoon Princess 
Theater. 
Wednesday, March 17 
Katharine Goodson. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all. 

Adolph Bohm Ballet Intime. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Thursday, March 18 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Julia Claussen. Song recital. Afternoon Aeolian 


all. 
Alexander Sklarevski. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 





Elizabeth Topping Gives Program 
Elizabeth Topping gave a piano recital at the Misses 
Patterson’s Home, New York, February 109, repeating a 
program previously given at the Harp Recital Room, Dit- 
son’s and in a private school for girls in New Haven last 
month. Two Patterson vocal pupils assisted, lending va- 
riety to the program. Miss Topping gave pleasure by her 
artistic playing of the following piano numbers: toccata 
and fugue, D minor, Bach-Tausig; rondo, G major, Bee- 
thoven; Gigue, Scarlatti; “Etudes Symphoniques,” Schu- 
mann, nocturne, D flat, Chopin; “Reflets dans l'eau,” De- 
bussy; “Hark, Hark the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt; etude, F 
minor, Liszt. The spirit and technic of Miss Topping in 
the opening Bach work gave it distinguished character, 
and there was extraordinary bravour and endurance in 
the Schumann pieces. Miss Topping showed a truly poetic 
nature in her playing of certain other works, notably “On 
Wings of Song,” and encore number. She was obliged 
to play another encore, a Scarlatti boureé. 
pretty voice and .graceful personality marked Mar 
Stetson’s singing of Cadman, Stojowski and Chadwick 
songs, and Helen Crocheron, soprano, has good style and 
distinct enunciation in her favor. Both young singers re- 
ceived loud applause, and the attentive audience enjoyed 
the program from beginning to end, Harry Horsfali play- 
ing accompaniments. 


Tetrazzini Sings in the East 


Luisa Tetrazzini’s concert engagements for the next 
few weeks will be in the East, where she will appear in 
the following cities: March 14, Hippodrome, New York 
City, recital with Clarence Whitehill; 17, Washington, 
D. C., recital with Warren Proctor; 20, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recital with Mayo Wadler; 22, Scranton, Pa., recital with 
Warren Proctor; 29, Richmond, Va., recital with Wini- 
fred Byrd; 31, Norfolk, Va., recital with Winifred Byrd; 
April 4, Boston, Mass., concert with Mayo Wadler; 7, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 11, New York Oratorio Society, soloist, 
and April 16, Galesburg, III. 

On March 8 Mme. Tetrazzini sang at Harrisburg, Pa., 
with Warren Proctor, and on March to she was heard in 
Baltimore, Md., with Mayo Wadler. 





Three Hundred Hear Sada Cowen 


At the eighth annual concert and dance given at the 
Hotel Commodore on February 29, in aid of the crippled 
children, under the auspices of the New York Philan- 
thropic League of the U. O. T. S., Sada Cowen, pianist, 
was heard in two piano solos pastorale (Mozart) and 
Liszt’s sixth rhapsodie. Some 300 people were present. 


Three March Dates for U. S. Kerr 


A few of the March dates booked for U. S. Kerr, the 
hass-baritone, include an appearance at the Caledonian 
Club, another at the Central Opera House in New York 
on March 12 and also a concert in Bridgeport, Conn., on 


March 18, 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR RENT—Large furnished studio with 
use of piano for rent part time of the 
day; suitable for singing teachers, stu- 
dents, etc. etc. Apply Grppons, 179 
Madison Avenue (34th Street), New 
York. 


FIRST AID TO ARTISTS—E. JEROME 
HART, late Eastern Press Representa- 
tive, Chicago Opera Association, formerly 
Musical Critic of London Globe and New 
York Herald, undertakes the artistic man- 
agement and publicity of artists touring 
the United States, arranging their press 











matter and advertising. Having had con- 
siderable experience in Australia and the 
Far East, he can advise and arrange tours 
for artists intending to visit those parts. 
English tours also advised upon. Ad- 
dress by letter in first place: E. JEROME 
HART, 14 West soth Street, New York. 


WANTED-—In every large city or center, 
a woman of musical tastes, or education 
and somé spare time, to act as our local 
representative in the introduction of a 
new line of high class sheet music to the 
trade. We offer a permanent connection, 





with liberal commissions, and only re- 
quire a portion of your time. Address 
“L. C. Co.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Pipe Organ, three manual, 
40 stops, good condition. Inquire “A. E. 
W.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 











FOR SALE—Guade & Bernardel Fréres 
Violin, 1885, in perfect condition. A. S 
Bele. 817 Riverside Drive, New York 

ity. 


WANTED, VOCAL STUDENTS—La- 
dies, as residence pupils. Room, board, 
daily lessons in singing, languages, har- 


mony. Apply Madame Mathilde de 
Mora, vocal teacher, 619 West 1434 
Street, New York City. Telephone 


Audubon 4418. 








PIANO FOR SALE—Knabe Grand-—per- 
fect condition. Can be seen any day be- 
tween 2 and 4 p. m. Price $800. Seton 
Henry, 32 Washington Square West, 
New York City. 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 56.) 


February 3, to Edward Shippen Barnes, organist of the 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, of New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnes will reside in New York. 

San Antonio, Tex., February 10, 1920.—Friday morn- 
ing, February 6, a quarantine was put on the city, due to 
the influenza epidemic, so all musical activities must of 
necessity cease until it is raised. 

The board of directors entertained at luncheon January 
& for Povla Frijsh, who was the soloist at the fourth con- 
cert of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Pau! 
Blitz, conductor, January 29. The speakers were Mrs. Hai 
Sevier, who spoke on the music in South America, and 
\. Brockhausen, whose topic was the maintenance of 
orchestras, 

At the Symphony concert of January 29 the orchestral 
numbers included 3allet,” “Air de Ballet,” “Persian 
Song,” “Masquerade” (Edouard Blitz, father of the con- 
ductor), a tuneful and graceful work, excellently inter- 
preted; “Serenade” (Gilson), the pizzicato being espe- 
cially well done), and the César Franck symphony in D 
minor. This last was given a splendid reading and re- 
ceived such applause that, after several recalls, Mr. Blitz 
signaled the orchestra to rise in acknowledgment. Mme. 
Frijsh gave numbers rarely heard here, including Duparc’s 
“Invitation au Voyage,” “Hymn au Soleil” (Georges), 
“Where'er You Walk” and “Passing Pleasure” (Handel). 
She proved herself a splendid interpretative artist, with 
a thoroughly pleasing personality. She was recalled many 
times and gave as an encore “Hopak,” of .Moussorgsky. 
The orchestra furnished excellent accompaniments 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent, and the Chaminade Choral Society, Julien Paul Blitz, 
director, presented Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van 
Der Veer, contralto, in recital, January 30—the second at- 
traction in the series of three—assisted by the Chaminade 
Choral Society. The program consisted of several groups 
L} each soloist and closed with a group of duets in which 
the voices blended with rarely beautiful effect. Mme. Van 
Der Veer's solo numbers inc uded the “Song of the Robin 
Woman,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis”; “One Golden Day” 
(Foster), “In the Silent Night” (Rachmaninoff), and 
“Le Nil” (Leroux). So enthusiastically was she received 
that she was compelled to give encores, In addition to 
an aria from “Salvatore Rosa” (Gomez), Mr. Miller was 
heard to advantage in a folksong interpolated into “Eugen 
Onegin” (Tschaikowsky), “Pipes of Gordon's Men” 
(Hammond), and “By and By” (Burleigh). Several ex- 
tra numbers were added in response to the insistent ap- 
plause. “Lindy Lou” (Strickland), which is dedicated to 
Mr. Miller, had to be repeated. The choral society con- 
tributed two excellent numbers, “The Song of the Nuns” 
(Jensen) and “Chorus of Reapers,” from “Eugen Onegin.” 
‘The latter number received such applause that a repetition 
was necessary. Flora Briggs was the excellent accom- 
panist. Wilbur Pfeiffer was the accompanist for the solo- 
ist, also playing the MacDowell concert etude. Edna 
Schelb deserves credit for her singing of the incidental 
solo in “The Song of the Nuns.” For the third concert, 
March 22, May Peterson will be the artist. 

The third lecture-recital on the Symphony programs 
was given January 31, with Walter Dunham as lecturer. 
4 most instructive and comprehensive talk was given on 
the themes of two symphonies, the arias sung by Paul 
Althouse at the fifth concert and the numbers to be given 
at the sixth concert. This lecture completes the three 
“ee for by the Tuesday Musical Club. 

The Casino Association entertained with an interesting 
program on January 31, the participants being David 
Griffin, baritone; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; Walter 
Dunham, pianist, and Paul Schoessling, principal cellist of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra. 

The second song service and organ recital was given at 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, February 1, with numbers 
by the full choir; a cantata, “Thou, O Lord, Art Praised 
in Zion” (Sealy), by the St. Cecilia Choir, with Geneva 
Youngs and Vera Timpson, sopranos; Margaret Brown, 
mezzo-soprano, and Irene Huoman, contralto, as soloists, 
ind a group of organ solos by Oscar J. Fox, organist and 
choirmaster. 

At the regular meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club an 
interesting program, in charge of Mrs. Fred Jones, was 
given by Helen Beck, pianist; Marcus Davilla, flutist of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, and Paul Schoess- 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


72 INTERLUDES FOR THE ORGAN 
By Gordon Balch Nevin 

A most useful, handy volume for the general organist. 

Especially helpful to those who do not improvise readily 

Preludes for all keys arranged in convenient succession 

If you are a church organist you will hardly want to do 


without this book, 
Price 50c. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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ling, first cellist of the orchestra. Walter Dunham was 
the accompanist. 

The program arranged for the third meeting of the 
music department of the Woman’s Club, February 3, was 
given as a compliment to the literar department. Mrs. 
W. D. McCarthy was in charge of the event, which was 
in the nature of a lecture- ea oh with Shakespeare and 
Shakespearean songs as the subject. Those who partici- 
pated were Mrs. A. M, Fischer and Mrs. Edward Sachs 
in piano duo; Mrs. Hugh Taylor, soprano; William Dyer 
Moore, lecturer ; Mae Davis Moore, reader; Alva Willgus, 
baritone; Theodore Lindberg, violinist, and Clarence Ma- 
gee, baritone. The accompanists were Isadore Taylor and 
Mrs. Alva Willgus. 

The fifth concert (and as it proved, the last) by the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra was given on February 5, 
with Paul Althouse, tenor, as soloist. The program 
opened with the the melody from Paderewski’s “Chant du 
Voyageur,” which was followed by Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony in E minor. At the close the attentive audience 
voiced its approval so vehemently that the entire orchestra 
was compelled to rise. Other numbers included Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Chanson Triste,” with viola solo exquisitely 
played by Francisco Hernandez; the adagio from Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, with harp accompaniment 
skillfully rendered by Ethelyn Ware; Rubinstein’s “Tor- 
eador et Andalouse,” and the ballet from “Feramors,” 
which made a fitting close with its bizarre tonal effects. 
Paul Althouse came not as a stranger, for he made a host 
of friends when he appeared here last season under the 
management of M. Augusta Rowley. As he made his 
appearance he was greeted with rounds of applause, and, 
after the close of his first number, “Celeste Aida,” he was 
recalled several times, finally responding with “La Donna 
e Mobile.” The audience continued to applaud, and finally 
a charming song by John M. Steinfeldt, of San Antonio, 

“Thee I Have Ever Loved,” was given. Later on the 
progcem Mr. Althouse appeared again, singing “Che 
Gelida Manina,” and after several recalls he responded 
with “Vesti la giubba.” To say he received an ovation is 
putting it mildly. He will ever be a welcome artist in San 
Antonio. The instructive program notes were contributed, 
as usual, by Mrs, Lawrence Meadows. The public re- 
hearsal was held in the afternoon. Percy Grainger, com- 
poser-pianist, was to have been the soloist at the sixth 
concert, and deep regret was heard on all sides that this 
gifted artist would not appear with the orchestra at this 
time, 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Riverside, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Springfield, Ill., February 13, 1920,—One of the most 
successful concerts, in point of musical value as well as 
attendance, was enjoyed Monday evening, February 9, 
at the Arsenal, when the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
made its first appearance in Springfield, under the 
auspices of the Amateur Musical Club. Owing to sud- 
den illness, Ossip. Gabrilowitsch did not conduct, Vic- 
tor Kolar, former assistant conductor for Walter Dam- 
rosch, proving a capable substitute. Ilya Schkolnik, 
violinist, was instantly popular as soloist. The pro- 
gram comprised the Beethoven overture to “Corio- 
lanus,” Schumann symphony No. 4 in D minor, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” for violin and orchestra, 
Mr. Schkolnik; the prelude and “Love Death” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner), and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav.” 

On the afternoon of January 26 the club presented 
Harriet Lowden, pianist, daughter of Governor and Mrs. 
Frank C. Lowden, and John Fix, baritone, in recital. Mr. 
Fix is Hungarian by birth, and much of his program was 
in his native tongue. He was excellently accompanied by 
Mrs. John Bretz. Miss Lowden played the prelude and 
scherzo in E minor, Mendelssohn; preludes in C minor 
and A major, waltz in E minor, and ballade, op. 47, 
Chopin; lento, Cyril Scott, and “Serenade,” Schuett. 

The annual student contest will be held March 27. This 
is the second year of the contest and there are many en- 
rolments. Three visiting judges are secured to pass upon 
the merits of the performers and prizes are awarded. 
The contest is for students of piano, violin or voice. 

Artists whom the Amateur Musical Club is bringing 
or has brought to Springfield this year are Mabel Garri- 
son, soprano; Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, and the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. In addi- 
tion it presents six afternoon musicales, arranged by 
members, which are well patronized and furnish local 
amateurs a hearing. The city is very active musically and 
is fortunate in having many gifted musicians and music 
lovers in its personnel. The Amateur Musical Club was 
organized in 1903 and was limited to thirty-five women. 
Since then restrictions regarding membership have been 
withdrawn. It now numbers eighty active, 365 associate, 
and 102 student members. With the club fees and the 
profits of the concerts, a fund is maintained that guar- 
antees artists for the ensuing year. The object of the 
organization is to furnish the best in music to Spring- 
field. It is not in any sense a commercial institution. 
During 1917-1919 the entire profits were given to war 
work, amounting to over $1,100, and $650 were invested in 
Liberty bonds. The officers for the current year are 
Mrs. George Keyes, president; Mrs. Ray Simmons, vice- 
president; Elberte Thalia Smith, secretary and treasurer, 
end Mesdames V. Y. Dalman, A. M. Fitzgerald and Har- 
leigh Hartman, directors. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 


March 11, 


BITUARY 


William Holmes 

William Holmes, ‘whose friends credit him with being 
the “dean of choristers,” died at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Brewer, 533 North Robinson 
street, Baltimore, February 23, at the age of seventy-three. 
He had a half century of continuous service in the choirs 
of this city. 

While in his teens Mr. Holmes became a member of the 
choir of Old St, Paul’s Episcopal Church, where he served 
a number of years, and then left to become a charter 
member of the choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, the 
first vested male choir in Baltimore. 

After remaining at St. Luke’s many years he went in 
i897 to St. George’s Episcopal Church and became a 
——. of the choir, which was shortly before organized 
by J. Tingle. When Mr. Tingle left St. George’s in 
1902 2 ‘organize the vested male choir at St. Barnabas’ 
Episcopal Church Mr. Holmes accompanied him. These 
two congregations subsequently combined and formed the 
nucleus of the congregation of the present Cathedral of 
the Incarnation, University Parkway and St. Paul street, 
the choir of which Mr. Holmes was a member up to the 
time of his fatal illness, 

He is survived by five daughters—Mrs. May Williamson, 
Mrs. Estelle Hopkins, Mrs. Harry Kerner, Mrs. an td 
Stonesifer, Mrs. Charles Brewer and one son, George 
Holmes. A number of grandchildren and one great 
yrandchild also, survive him. 
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Adalina Plein Nemmers 
Adalina Plein Memmers, of Milwaukee, Wis., died on 
Wednesday, February 11. 


Stephan Partos 
Stephan Partos, the young Hungarian violinist, pupil of 
Hubay, whose phenomenal career as a youthful prodigy 


STEPHAN PARTOS. 


of the violin began scarcely more than a year ago and 
attended by a prodigious success, already recorded in these 


pages, died at Amsterdam, Holland, early in February. 
The unfortunate artist was only sixteen years old. 
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Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
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